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A FOREIGNER, who is under the necessity of addressing the 
natives of a country in their own language, must throw 
himself upon their candid and indulgent criticism. 


However familiar he may have become with their speech, 
for the purpose of daily life—whatever pains he may have 
taken to make himself acquainted with the style of their 
standard authors—he cannot fail to be aware, that there are 
peculiarities of expression and construction in all languages, 
which those who speak them as their native tongues practise 
unconsciously, but which a stranger can scarcely ever hope 
to command at will. Impressed, deeply, with a true sense of 
my own deficiencies, I therefore, with unfeigned humility, 
solicit the indulgence of my readers to the composition of the 
following pages; in which, for reasons sufficiently obvious, 
I, a native of Persia, undertake to communicate the elements 
of Persian Grammar to English Students, in an English dress. 
At the same time, I may so far venture to feel confident that 
my meaning will be found to be intelligibly conveyed, as 
the kind supervision of a liberal and benevolent friend has 
removed the likelihood of any material mistakes. 


Nor is it only to the outward garb that this beneficial 
assistance has been directed: the same masterly hand has 
contributed to improve the substance :—and it is with senti- 
ments of pride and gratitude, that I acknowledge the aid I 
have received, throughout the whole of my work, from the ob- 
servations of that unrivalled Persian Scholar, and enlightened 
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Patron of Persian Literature, Nez Bensamin EpMonsrTonE, 
Esq. ;—of whom, I am most grieved to state, the hand of 
Death has since bereaved me ; and to whose honoured memory 
I now feel it my duty to pay this humble tribute, with extreme 
reverence and deep sorrow !! 


Encouraged by such approbation and aid, I therefore sub- 
mit this volume to the Students of the Persian Language ; 
trusting they will find it sufficiently accurate and serviceable ; 
and will derive from it facilities for the attainment of the 
language, which they have hitherto, it is to be apprehended, 
but imperfectly enjoyed. 


No native of any Eastern country has hitherto attempted 
to exhibit the structure, genius, and idiomatic phraseology of 
his own language, through the medium of: any European 
dialect. I have, nevertheless, been induced, by the peculiar 
circumstances of my position in this country, to venture on 
that arduous undertaking. It happened, that almost imme- 
diately after my arrival in England I had the honour of an 
appointment at the East-India College. At that time I was 
an entire stranger to the English tongue. I was utterly un- 
able to use it, either for the purposes of reading or of conver- 
sation. My first duty therefore, as a Teacher of Persian, 
was to remedy this defect, by making myself, as speedily as 
possible, familiar with the native language of my pupils. 
With this view, I had recourse to the Elementary Works 
composed by the English Orientalists, for the express purpose 
of teaching Persian to English Students; in order that, by 
reversing the process, I might become a learner of English, 
through their instructions in my own tongue. At the same 
time, I gladly availed myself of the advantages afforded me by 
daily intercourse and conversation with the Members of that 
Learned Body among whom I had the good fortune to be 
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placed :—and, by a persevering use of these resources, I soon 
had the satisfaction to find myself making rapid progress 
towards the attainment of my object. 


In the course, however, of my studies, and especially of 
my instructions—now carried on for a period of above fourteen 
years—I have had frequent reasons to think that the existing 
system of teaching might be improved, and that a more 
idiomatic and living character might be given to its Rules and 
Principles. 


It must not however be imagined, that this statement is 
offered with the slightest intention to underrate the labours, 
or disparage the acquirements, of the Orientalists who have 
preceded me. 


The grammatical works of these distinguished Scholars 
have undoubtedly been most valuable instruments for the 
acquisition of an elementary knowledge of the Persian lan- 
guage. They contain, indeed, as much information as can 
well be derived from the study of literary composition in 
that language ; but still, they are wholly insufficient for the 
purpose of imparting to the learner any competent know- 
ledge of its colloquial phraseology and idiom, its peculiar turns of 
expression, and its various refinements and niceties of diction. 


The only extant Persian Grammars are those compiled by 
European Authors; few of whom have ever even visited the 
people whose language they undertake to teach ; and none of 
whom have possessed, or could have the means of acquiring, 
a complete mastery of it, in all its various uses, literary, 
technical, and colloquial. Without these, however, a writer 
on Grammar must be necessarily and exclusively dependent 
upon the resources of prosaic and poetical composition. His 


work must consequently be, in some respects, erroneous, and 
A 
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in very many points essentially defective. To supply those 
wants, and to rectify these defects, are the objects which 
I have principally in view, in the composition of the following 
work. I seek to teach the Persian of Persians ;—not the Persian 
only of books. At the same time, I fully acknowledge the 
value of the efforts made by my learned predecessors: and 
if I should be found in any degree to have advanced beyond 
them, it will, in part, be owing to the instruction I have 
derived both from their merits and their failures; and not 
merely to the accidental circumstance, that Persian is my 
native speech. 


In the composition of my Grammar, I have not been 
dependent upon the works of others, but I have endeavoured 
to draw materials from my own resources. The examples 
and illustrations which have been cited throughout this work 
will, therefore, be found to consist of such idiomatic expres- 
sions as are used, in their daily intercourse, by those classes of 
native Persians who speak the language in its greatest purity. 


In my efforts, however, I have not sought to supersede, 
but to assist, the philological labours of others. Their 
works are not rendered less useful by mine; and while I 
attempt to correct what appears to me to be erroneous, 
I endeavour to supply what I consider is deficient in them. 
I have framed this Grammar chiefly for the use of beginners, 
to whom the desultory arrangement and the multifarious and 
complicated rules of the Grammars of the English Authors 
must present a discouraging obstacle. I do not profess to 
exhibit a complete Grammar of my language, 1 all its extended 
branches and departments: my purpose is, to give a compen- 
dium of its structure, tts idiom and phraseology, by plain rules 
and simple ulustrations. Although much of what is comprised 
in European works is, for that reason, omitted in this 
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Grammar, much also is contained in it that is not to be found 
in any other; as will appear, especially, on a reference to the 
various heads of Pronouns, Prepositions, Conjunctions, Inter- 
sections, Adverbs, Diminutive Nouns, and Particles, the for- 
mation of Compound Enithets, &c. &c. And I have endea- 
voured to lay down a more correct and simple system of 
Verbs and their Conjugations than is adopted in the works 
of my European predecessors. 


The important branch of Syntax— instead of consisting, as 
in the other Persian Grammars, of a series of elaborate and 
not always correct rules, exemplified chiefly by quotations 
from books of Poetry, some of which are almost obsolete—is 
explained and illustrated in a succession of Dialogues, eight 
in number, composed for the occasion. The parties chiefly 
conversing are supposed to be an English Gentleman, who 
has acquired a competent knowledge of the language of 
Persia, and is travelling in that country for improvement ; 
and a native Persian friend, who has also resided long 
enough in England to be able to converse with facility in 
English. The former occasionally makes mistakes, which the 
latter corrects ;—and an opportunity is thus afforded of exem- 
plifying some of the Rules of Syntax, in a simple, practical, 
and attractive manner ; while, at the same time, the subjects 
of the several antecedent chapters of the Grammar are illus- 
trated by examples introduced into the Dialogues, and speci- 
fically referred to as those examples occur ; accompanied also 
with many explanatory Notes. 


My chief object, in the course of these Dialogues, has been 
to exhibit, to the best of my ability, the genuine idiom and 
the colloquial and literary phraseology of the language, on 
a great variety of subjects: and the discussion of those 
subjects has been conducted with a view to afford as ample 
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and varied a display as possible of national sentiments and 
manners, and thus to furnish the Student both with instruc- 
tion and amusement. They are accompanied with an 
English Translation, as literal as the idiom will admit: and 
the great difference between the idioms and modes of ex- 
pression of the two languages are thus advantageously exhi- 
bited. The Vowel or Diacritical Points have been used 
throughout the work, in order to afford the Student the 
facility of pronouncing the Persian words correctly. A List 
also has been subjoined, in which the Student will find all the 
English and Persian Terms of Grammar alphabetically ar- 
ranged, in parallel columns ;—and in an Appendix, the Ex- 
planation, the various Forms or Measures, with proper 
Examples, of all the Arabic words which are of most frequent 
occurrence in the Persian language. 


FAS8T-INDIA COLLEGE, HAILEYBURY, 
September, 1841. 
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PERSIAN GRAMMAR. 


OF THE ALPHABET. 
1. Tue Persian Alphabet, properly, consists of Twenty- 


four Letters; of which, Twenty are common to the Persians 
and the Arabs: but, in consequence of the introduction of so 
many Arabic words into the Persian Language, Eight more 
Letters, peculiar to Arabic, have been incorporated with the 
Persian Alphabet; which at present consists, therefore, of 


Thirty-two Letters. 


2. These Letters, when written singly, appear as follows :— 


Aa ) \ 
. = <= =— = 
Ch J 8 T P B A 
che  jeem Sé té pe be alef 
aos oats N 4 5 
Yd vo v C (a 
J (French) Z R Z D Kh H 
je Zé ré zaul — daul khé he 
- (guttural, hard, as 
the German Ch) 

& L UL iL i (Cn 
Zz T Z S Sh S 
Saw taw saud saud sheen seen 

K Ck F Gh A 
kauf chauf Se ghain ain 
(guttural, hard) (guttural softly) 
y YW a? J af ef 
V N M L G 
vawve noon meem lawm gauf 
CS 2 
Y H 
ye he 
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3. In composition, some of these letters undergo certain 
modifications merely in form, and assume somewhat different 
appearances. But the difference is very trifling; as they 
never lose their original forms so entirely as not to be 
recognised by the beginner. 


Accordingly, at the beginning of a word they appear thus: 


yo 22? & m= ea 73 ad ee 2a. 


) 


In the middle of a word, they appear thus : 


& 


,: 
eh) 
+ 

“ 


a 
72h ¢ yg db wae bh FE Ces 


And at the end of a word, they appear thus: 
dn i 
ge eek bh BY UE f3 
Ws 5 & Bee Oe J is st = ih 


4. When the letters 3 and \ come together, if the former 
precedes the latter, they are written thus, X, or Y, or J. 
The compound name of Laum-Aléf, which of course ex- 
presses its own meaning, has been given to this combination ; 
and it is sounded as it is written, “ Law.” 


5. The letter \, at the end of a word, is sometimes 
written thus *, which then goes by the Arabic name Hamzah. 
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It has other uses as well, which shall be duly explained 
hereafter. 


6. Double letters occur in Persian; but to avoid the 
necessity of writing a letter twice over, the Persians have 
likewise adopted the Arabic mark “ Tashdeed, “ strengthener,” 
which is placed over the letter intended to be double. 


7. When two Aléfs come together in the same word, 
instead of using the mark * Tashdeed, as in the case of other 
double letters, this mark ~ is placed over the letter, thus, \. 
This is also borrowed from Arabic ; and it goes by the name 
of Madda, signifying “ to draw out” or “to prolong ;” and 
the \ over which it is placed, is then sounded aw, as in the 
words “ paw,” “jaw,” &c. The Madda ~ is, in fact, the 
second \ horizontally placed over the other. It is sometimes, 
however, placed parallel to, but somewhat shorter than, the 
other, thus \': and it answers the same purpose. The 
Madda is only used when the \ appears at the beginning of a 
word, as, without this mark, there, it is always short by 
position; as it is always long in the middle, or at the end 
of a word, by position likewise. ; 

8. This Arabic mark ° also is sometimes placed above a 
consonant, to shew that the syllable ends with it: it is called 
Jazm, i.e. “ to conclude,” or “ to fix.” 


9. The following eight letters appear only in words purely 
or originally Arabic ; and in many instances will be doubly 
useful to a beginner, inasmuch as they point out to him the 
Arabian origin of the words in which they occur. They are— 


Ere ee wee 
B 
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10. Every letter (of a word) should be connected with 
that which follows it; except these seven, 


“A 


9 2% > FS ga yo ! 


OF THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE ARABIC LETTERS. 


11. The beginner cannot fail to observe, that many of 
the letters, as they are set down in the order of the alphabet, 
have the same sounds, as 

2 c \ a bo & UF) VO owe 
which have been marked as S, Z, T, A, and H; and he 
may naturally wonder at this redundancy. In fact, there is 
no actual redundancy. Eight of these letters, as already 
stated (see p.3), are peculiar to the Arabic, and are sounded 
in that language very differently from what they are in 
Persian. They have generally sounds very harsh and rough; 
some very difficult, and others almost impossible for an 
English beginner to imitate. Let him be consoled, however, 
with the assurance, that an exact imitation of these sounds is 
not only unnecessary, but absolutely useless to a reader of 
the Persian language; inasmuch as the Persians themselves, 
in speaking and reading their native tongue, when they come 
to an Arabic word in which any of those letters occur, 
never attempt to pronounce them as the Arabs; except, 
perhaps, the letter _, which is pronounced with a stronger 


aspirate than the 5: they pronounce them merely like as 
many Persian letters as come the nearest in point of sound 
to them, exactly as I have set them down in the order of 
the alphabet. (See the Alphabet, p. 1.) 
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OF VOWELS. 


12. These thirty-two letters are all consonants ; with the 
exception of (5 \ which serve also as long vowels; but 
the , is used both as a long and short vowel. When short, 
it answers to the vowel u in English, as in the words “ put,” 
“push,” &c.; and when long, it answers to oo, as in the 
word “ boot,” or to u, as in the word “brute.” The \ is 
long; and it corresponds with “au,” as in the word “ cause”; 
or with “aw,” as in the word “ paw.” The cS is also always 

‘ec 


long; and answers to “ee,” as in the word “beef”; or to 
“ea,” as in the word “ beat ”.* 


13. The short vowels are expressed by three small 
marks; of which, one is placed above the consonant, thus 
— bd, and answers to the short @ in English, as in the 
word “bat”; one below the consonant, thus  pé, and 
answers to the short @, as in the word “ pét”; and the 
third is somewhat in the front above the consonant, thus 
.~ shu, and answers to the x as pronounced in the word 
“bull”: they are called by the Persians 9 zabar, » 


zeer, and ("A.x» peesh respectively, signifying “ above,” 


“ below,” and “the front”; each of them expressing its own 
peculiar position with respect to the consonant. 


a 


* The Indians use the vowel 4,5 sometimes like ea, as in the word “bear”; 


and the vowel , lke oa, as in the word “boat”; to which g and gs they 


999 94 


have given the appellation of Je= Majhool, “obscure,” in contradistinc- 
tion to the other instances in which they are used as long vowels, when they 
27 999° 


are called andy 0 Maaroof, “distinct.” This distinction, however, is not 


known among the modern Persians. 


14. These short vowels are Sometimes doubled thus °°. 
they have still the Same Power; but With this addition, 
that they are Sounded as if the syllable ended with a Gi 

s re 


of the letter wy 3 and, Separately, they go by the names 
ee Nast, 3s Jarr, and re Rafa, Tespectively, signifying 
the same as the short vowels in Persian. 


16. Let it be remarked here, that When the letter 9 in 
the middle of a word precedes the letter |, it loses its 
Sound altogether in some instances: ag in the Words 
WANA “to Sleep,” alge “ to wish,” &c., which are 
Pronounced khaubeedan, khaustan, &c. ; in the same manner, 
when it precedes the letter > as in the word Cts “ self,” 
or “relation,” Which is Pronounced sheesh. And the | jp 
the middle of 4 Word is used Sometimes ag a Consonant : jn 
Which case the * hamzah igs Placed over It, to distinguish jt 


2 2¢- 


from the vowel |; as, obs fa-ammiull, « reflection,” 
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17. The beginner can have no difficulty now, in spelling 
and pronouncing any short Persian words, properly marked 
with the vowel-points. I advise him, however, to begin by pro- 
nouncing single letters ; appreciating duly the sound of each 
consonant, and the power of the vowels, before he attempts 
the compounds: so let him commence as follows :— 


be? bane? — om? 
¢ t & Ef Fr OS 
kha hi chi ga sa ta pa ba 
oe ue s 3 ) 2 
she ss je zE ré 2d 
g 
fu ghé é ZE té zE 
I a g 4 9 4 
B, YW co S 
vu nu mu lu gu ku 
4 9 
CS 2 
yu hu 
# ad ¢ # @ ¢ @ 
om — — — 
C Cc «© . 
hin chain jdn san tan pan ban 
a a a a ee 
shén sén jen x2én- rén zén dén 
5 ww! & \ 
OG . © | 5 
chun fun ghun bun zén _ tén zen 
Ss s Ss Ss Ss ‘ 
= = yw #8 J 
yun hun = vun nun mun lun 
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18. COMPOUNDS OF TWO LETTERS. 
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wy) 1) ly oC emt.) (3 
lan leb haw paj yuta fee 
em € 6 4% vt 2 
hem haj may reha ghesh loo 
@ Sb NS eh ww wo 
mugh Sheda laz bak bad hun 
fuda zuka suba sul jay sugh 


goo yoo pesa hule bef u nadu 
A» .y 7 7? , 

° Ls, i“ - 

( ” S. 

zay tur ghema shaw shuca keya 


19. The sounds of the consonants, and the power of 
the vowels, (according to the examples already given), being 
perfectly regular and uniform in Persian, the beginner is 
now enabled, by the perusal of the preceding pages, to com- 
bine as many letters as he pleases together, and, by supply- 
ing them with the vowels as they are marked, form them 
into words of as many syllables as he likes. He will do 
well now to store his memory with as many Persian words as 
he can, out of those which I shall set down for him, before 
he begins to learn the parts of speech and the rules for the 
formation of sentences. Let him first learn the Persian 
numerals. 
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OF THE NUMERALS. 


20. Twenty-eight of the thirty-two letters of the Alphabet 
are expressed in eight words ; thus: 


9% 77. I +07 7 


sd-afas kalaman - Hitt-tee ~— Hav-vaz Abjad 
zazegh sakh-khez Ckarashat 


21. These letters have their numerical values ; and, taking 
the order in which they are now arranged, the first nine, 
that is, from \ to 4, are the units; the second nine, that 
is, from (§ to _ 0, are the tens; the third nine, that is, 
from 5 to 4, are the hundreds ; and the remaining letter ¢ 
is one thousand. By the combination of these letters, 
according to their values of course, any number may be 
expressed. 


22. The Persians also use figures, which is a much sim- 
pler way of calculating, having only nine units (as the 
English); with which, of course, combinations may be found 
indefinitely. These figures are arranged, and calculated, 
from left to right; thus: 

| PF or F 8 VY Vi A | 4, 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
and they are expressed as follows: 
So td Ce Coe UR 

23. The following lines will shew how the numbers are | 
formed, both with letters and with figures, as well as how 
they are pronounced in Persian. 
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& Me a » ye 
d > 
c 
o ir r Pr | 
5 4 3 2 1 
53 re eee. Add u~ 
= . e J 3 
l. 4 A v 1 
10 9 8 7 6 
53°53 SR BD yw KIjNgD 53, 
& is te etd \y 
lo IF ir if V4 
15 4 13 12 11 
aah) say sax SXRD bails 
= : é yp » 
r, 14 | A lv 4 
20 19 18 17 16 
Mag ey Tamed 9 Lrernncy 979 ee 9 nd) 
‘J Is 
re rr rr rt 
24 23 22 21 


PA ry r4 ro 

28 27 26 25 
I" os “s Bd 9 teen) 

J ‘3 LS 

rr rl a r 

32 31 30 29 


12 ({r) 
SIs 


ms 
36 
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Cus MES ee 
x) ol € 
Mo Pi or 
35 34 33 
lye 2 Dy 2. eg 
95 ey ge te ge 
\ é BS 
m4 "A rv 
39 38 37 
Boor a te hy HS 
¢ - : 
er er al 
43 42 Al 
andy ee Oe dts 
x a ” 
rv ry Fo 
AT 46 45 
sno Be8d tly Ay en 
—? (om OY Lvo 
A, Vv. Neg d. 4 
SO . 70 60 50 49 
dud gon Dw W099 or Cad ue 
— ce d ec 
rs e r eo} F id | °% 
400 300 200 100 
NOL) Oalradad MoD undratbate 
\y Pi 5 
Cr T 
4 e @ A, @ Vv. e ‘ @@ 
900 800 700 600 
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24. The Persian Ordinals are expressed thus : 


oy ts > 9h >? Ss! 
5th - 4th 4 Fy 1st 
« 9 4 °% : - °9 °F i) : “ 
10th i 8th ar 
Spl, ASR BR BDH? bd5L 
A ee ae ae Oe 
iene > 93 a ad rile 
a Sa twa *<. 
pans tly tlie yee 
60th 50th 40th 30th 2\st 
wo aly palate 
footh both adi fon 


. The = of ne week are thus named in Persian: 
ee i ad 7 9,%F 27 OF 


eo 


Wednesday. Tuesday. asalae: Sunday. Saturday. 


ail or en PERE é 
Friday. Thursday. 


They are collectively called Bad a\2l t.e. “the seven days 
of the week.” 


OF SINGLE SIGNIFICANT WORDS. 


26. I now proceed to put down a number of words, which, 
as I shall mark them with Vowel-points, as well as place 
under each word its exact meaning in English, will serve the 
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double purpose of storing the memory of a beginner with a 
good many useful and common words in the Persian lan- 


guage, and of teaching him, at the same time, how to pro- 


nounce them: and, in order to point out the words that are 
of Arabic origin, they shall be distinguished by the letter (a). 
The student is recommended, therefore, to learn and remem- 


ber as many of these words as he can, before he goes any 


further. 


course of his study. 


girl, daughter. 


A. &e ee 


paternal aunt. 


a Leader in 
Religion. 


2% » DV «6 


boy, son. 


A. 


paternal uncle. 


Ls 


relation, kindred. 


4 79g 


wr9) 


butter. 


offspring, child. 


9 


2 


A. 5m 
grandmother. 


ae 


maternal aunt. 


9 9 


ga 
oe 2:55 


meat, flesh. 


They will be found very useful hereafter, in the 


WY) 
woman. 


er. 


ole 


A. > 
grandfather. 


9 
ee 
maternal uncle. 


Ie 


OI 


water. 


vegetables. 
oe 
gardener. 


os 
A. Ee 
chair. 


needle. 


master. 


747 


A. 


student. 


advice. 
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fruit-garden. 


7 64" 


A. 5 = 


sealing-Wwax. 


UA| jo 


scissors. 


church, chapel, 


mosque. 


ae 


preaching. 


4 
a. LS 
book. 
9 a 
1,5 
inkstand. 


29 
oe 


ile 


? 


penknife. 


Oe OF 


A. Un ovo 


oa 
lecturer. 


sa a 


lecture. 


V4 2 VF 
e 


A. Macy 


exhortation. 


flowers, rose. 
Des eg 
? e 
flower-garden. 


2 ee? 

A. Taw yOvo 
college. 

27 739 

A. LS yo 


ink. 


Pas 


seal, signet. 


teacher, 
schoolmaster. 


97 7 
eo 


A. (ew 


lesson. 


a. \ed 


supplication. 
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9 


5D 
village. 


slosly or dks 
' king. 
A, eS 
scribe. 


9 
Se 
dust, earth. 


» OF 
e 


A. I gh> 


south. 
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ye 
city. 
A. cal, 


dominion. 


A. ye 


counsellor. 


Q6 

A. yee) 
commander, 

a@ prince. 


science, 
philosophy. 


Ur 


eatable. 


A. pire 


torrent. 


99° 


3 
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A. cay? 


leopard. 


ay 


pheasant. 


Ss 
load 
captain, pilot. 


9. g 


So 


brook. 


+7 


Ae a) 


thunder. 


(Iv) 17 


18 (JA) 


meen, 


Oy 
hair. 


hin 


forehead: 


= 
the lip. 


907% 7 


J 


gall-bladder. 


9? oe 
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7? 


Or) 
face. 


yh 


arm. 


ale 


shoulder. 


gles 


brain. 


chin. 
9 44 Pd 


liver. 


A. eS or 5 eae 


a star. 


9 bd 2) 
A. > lec or 
Mercury. 


9 , 7 F 
A. (G patwn or 


Jupiter. 


a) 


nail of the hand the fist, the five 


or foot. 


A. in 


the planets. 


A. yas or d\~ 


the Moon. 


aS) Jo 
finger heart. 
Ae ton cle 
the palm (of the wrist. 
hand). 
% - 9 Z a 
ws > 
neck. knee. 
OX U2) 
nose beard 
DFIOF 2 
eyebrow. eyelid, eyelash. 
i : £ % 
or 
the lungs. the throat. 


fingers. 


7 9 6 ”) I~ 
A. Ce or. 3) 


the Sun. 


I-96 


doy) be Be or aly A BD) or MADU 


Mars. Venus. 


ght «Ateead 


the fixed stars. Saturn. 
9 od Ye ge: 


ea 


bitter. cold. 


hy 2 


slender. 


violet colour. 


eal 


iron. 


979. 


Sedo or A. Caz) A. O53 or 33) 


quicksilver. 
i?) a, 
J 


a fork. 


J 7% 


B56 


sugar. 


>7r7°* 
oo 


O35 
(too) fast. 
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*): y rye 


coarse, thick, 


severe. 


I 
e 


x2 


thin, lean. 


copper. 


5 6 
a knife. 


@ saucer. 


s)\.\° 

cs) 3 
fine, nice, 
delicate. 


i?) .° 


green. 


Ae 


(19) 19 


oem. 


ae 


oily, rich. 


7 999 
s 


ee 


stout, thick. 


Pee 
A. bem DARWO 
weak. 
>9) 
yellow. 


A. 8 yO or or eds A. We or 3 


silver. 


sweetmeat or 
sweet cake. 


> 7 & 


cooked or baked. 


gold. 


a plate. 


a 


toothpick. 


om 8 
SOLA gam 
boiled. 


delicious. 


we 
middling. 
we 
¢ 


evening. 


market. 
4 7° 


yy 


stocking. 


shirt. 
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9 Of 
wo ? 9am 
good. 

V7 
42) 
day. 

A. +e 
noontide. 
72997 
295 
quick. 
V6 ~ 
silo.\ 
threshold. 

So? : 
B\S le 
bedstead. 


aie 
goods. 


9 6 


jwd 


turban. 


6 


Solon 


bed or pillow. 
9 79 
65d 
shop. 


9 Ss 


a\s 


hat or cap. 


7 %-F 


Jit 


medicine. 


4 2S 


barber. 


oilman. 


A. ce 


weaver. 


7 


9 
A. ddem 
blacksmith. 


a SE 


engraver. 


A. dluo 


hunter. 


A. jis 
horse &c. or 
cattle dealer. 
> we 

A. ls, 


a dancer. 
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9 : 9,98 V9F 
NS ot (Jom Cryxo 
hog (wild or tame). mouse. 
lard 1? ae on 

Bdnnts a. 


glass or bottle. 


J 
fish. goose. 
7 ow 2 9 w 7 
A, yas Ae cle 
druggist. surgeon. 
9 “as we 
A. N72 A. e\e 
draper. grocer. 
Dee 9 aw 
A. c+ A. ae 
cook. baker. 
og 59 RS 
Ae LI A. jx 
turner. carpenter. 
ow Z aie 2 
A. les A. cle 
shoemaker. dyer. 
Wage 7 eed 
a. 03 A. club 
confectioner. printer. 
9 we 9 w? 
A. = Ae Les 
chandler. painter. 
2 oe > ed le 
A. WSs A. yer 
corn-chandler. wine-merchunt. 


a. Se 


looking-glass. 


9 


se 


9 


Ay 


a porter. rice-merchant. 


i cole 


a diver. 


“- 


(rt) QI 


physician. 


A. pom 


bath. 


wo 


saddler. 


bookbinder. 


sae 
A. W8\ wo 
banker or 
money-changer. 


Ww + 


A. als 


husbandman. 
Ae 
(je 


cotton-carder. 
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OF NOUNS. 

27. The form and construction of the Persian Nouns are 
extremely simple and regular: there are no varieties of 
“ Declension,” or of “ Articles”; nor is there any difference 
of termination, to mark the Gender, either in Substantives or 
Adjectives. All inanimate things are neuter: rational beings 


Qe 


have different names to distinguish the sexes ; as, d,. “ man,” 


Q_7 


wj © woman,” mg BOY: jase “girl,” &c.; and animals have 
either the Adjectives, > “male,” and sols female, ” affixed 


ae 


or prefixed to them, to mark their eee aS, 7) ine “a lion,” 
Bologna “ a lioness”; As sole “a cow,’ ps “a bull”; or, in 


99 
some cases, they have also their proper names; as, _ 0 


29° 1 ne Pa 9 
“an ewe,” os “a ram,” Ql) “a horse,” bole “a mare,” 
os ap eae 


Up “a cock,” Jus “a hen,” &c. 


OF THE CASES. 


28. The Cases are decided by certain Particles, prefixed 
or affixed to the Noun: the Nominative never, and the 
Genitive but seldom, stands in need of such addition: the 
Dative is obtained by prefixing the syllable ~ to the Noun; 
and the Accusative, by affixing the particle !,; though some- 
times it is affixed to the Dative as well; in which case, of 
course, no prefix is used. The Ablative Case is formed by 
placing the Particle if, and the Vocative by placing the 
Particle i. before the Noun. 
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EXAMPLES. 
yoy “A Father. yy “ 4 Brother.” 
N.&G. oe the father, NL&G. ply the brother. 
D. py to the father. D. py to the brother. 
Ac. eee the father. Ac. oly the brother, 


7 CF 


Ab. —_,3yj! frem the father. 


.e ”_ + 


NV. my qs! O father ! 


o 


eg “A Boy.” 


oi 


pe the boy. 


7 
or 


D. yey to the boy. 


a 


N.& G. 


Ac. | pyres the boy. 


Ab. poly 3) from the brother. 


I oy, 


29! gs! O brother ! 


(pad “A Girl” 


77 §F 


N.&G. 50 the girl. 
9-7 §£ 
| D. pee to the girl. 
7 F 


| Ab, 


Ac. \ ype the girl. 


769 IO 
peo}! from the girl. 


97? © AG 


V. Add os! O girl! 


“mn ee 


REMARKS ON A FEW EXCEPTIONS. 

29. The above rules are quite regular; and general enough 
for a beginner to be always on the safe side, if he observes 
them in the formation of the different Cases of any Persian 
Substantive or Adjective, Noun or Pronoun: but, at the 
same time, he will do well to peruse the following remarks, 
and to commit as many of them as he can to memory: they 
will be of great use to him in the course of his studies. 


30. A Noun may be put in the Dative Case by affixing 
the Particle |, instead of placing the ~ before it; as, for 
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instance, 1320), yn | saw the boy,” or aed lag “T spoke to 
the boy”; the Noun oa having the affix |, in both the 
Accusative and Dative Cases: but when the “Particle \ 1S 
prefixed, the Noun is always in the Dative Case, and never 
in the Accusative. 


31. When the Accusative is used indefinitely, the Particle 
|, is altogether omitted ; as, dunt us “T drank wine,” in- 
saad Of pdrcy) es “‘T drank the wine.” 


32, A Noun may also be put in the Vocative Case by 
affixing the long J, instead of prefixing the Particle csi; but 
this form generally implies supplication, entreaty, or some 
such emphatic address; as, Moy yz “the Lord,” ae vy 
“O Lord!” sltol “the king,” lltol “ O king!” ays ‘a 
friend,” inage “‘O friend !” 


33. When two Nouns come together in Persian, in some 
instances, the short vowel (~) 3; is placed under the last 
letter of the preceding Noun: this takes place when one 
Noun governs another, as in the Genitive Case ; as, jise pe 
“the girl’s father,” or “the father of the girl.” Here we 
see the vowel (~) placed under ()), the last letter of the 
Noun me which precedes and governs the other Noun iso 
in the Genitive: but if this letter happen to be a quiescent s, 
or a@ ys, instead of placing the (°) under it, the short 
Alef (“) or the Hamzah is placed over it, and the 3 and ¢., 


so accented, are, in both instances, pronounced “ yé”; as, 
lod say “the servant of God”; am ails “the father’s house”; 
Lye site “the fish of the sea”; &c. 
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34, Should the last letter be an |, as > “ place,” or ,, as 
? “ fragrance,” the letter .;— either with the (“) under it, or 
with the (+ ) over it—is added to the end of the word; as 


io 


one gs> or yy cal “the place of the father,” Jes or ug ee 
“the fragrance of the rose.” The latter form, however, is 
the most common of the two. 


35, If the preceding Noun, however, be a part of the fol- 


27°99 797*°9° 


lowing one, as O39 ~teat “a sword of steel, ” the Genitive 


may be obtained by placing the Particle jl before the second 
Noun; but in such instances, the preceding Noun should be 
made definite, either by adding the .s of unity to the end of 


Ir 7°94 


it, or placing a Numeral before it; as, ot, aspen ‘a sword 


9% 9 9 


of steel,” or ot.) | phtnaty ° ‘two swords of steel,” te. swords 
made out of the steel. 


OF THE PLURALS. 


36. In Persian, Rational beings, whether masculine or 
feminine, form their Plurals 2) adding wl — to the 


99° 


Singular; as, 0,0 “aman, ee men”; yj “a woman,” 


o + 


vj “women”: Inanimate things, by adding & (haw); as, 
a “*a flower,” Ls “flowers”: and Animals, either by adding 
wl, as in the case of rational beings, or », as in that of 
inanimate things; as, ee “a horse,” fia! or lua “ horses.” 
It depends upon the taste and the choice of the judicious 
writer which to prefer, as being more suitable to the occa- 
sion ; though I may safely recommend the learner always to 
prefer the & in all prose writings, as is generally done by © 
the Persian writers themselves; but in poetry, the Muses 
are the best instructors. The celebrated bard eke (Sady) 


himself has yielded to their authority, and sacrificed at their 
F 
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altar: in one instance (but I believe the only one im all his 
writings) he has indeed been compelled, as it were, to form 
the Plural even of an inanimate thing, by adding ,,) to the 
Singular ;—a transgression, of which none but himself 
(though only for once) could venture to be guilty; and for 
which, nothing but the splendid composition in which it occurs 
could have secured him against the censure of the Learned. 
It occurs in a beautiful couplet, in one of the author’s most 
famous poems on the Praises of the Divinity. The couplet 
runs thus : 


J essigh J Jj glide ety 


aS eine coms 9, Sy? 
I translate it word for word, thus: 
“ The foliage of the verdant trees, in the sight of an intelligent being ;” 
“ Every leaf is a volume on the knowledge of the Divinity.” 


The reader will observe the second wore oye “ trees,” in the 
couplet just cited, is the Plural of ne al ‘a tree,” to which, 


in this instance, wi instead of », has been added by the poet. 


37. When a Noun, the Plural of which may be formed in 
w!, ends in the Singular Number, in | or ,, the letter Qs is, 
for the most part, interposed between such final letter and 
the Particle ol in forming the Plural Number; as, 10S 
“a beggar,” ORG “ beggars” ; bay “an evil-speaker,” oeghas 
“evil-speakers”: and those Nouns that end in quiescent « 
form their Plurals in wf when the x is omitted, except they 
be written TT which, however, is seldom or never 


. # &# 


the case; as, ai ‘3 “an angel,” jGt,3 x “angels”; as 


“an infant,” kes “infants,” which are hardly ever written 
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38. In imitation of the Feminine Plural of Arabic words, 
which is invariably formed by the affix iT, some modern 
writers, of no great authority however, have formed the 
Plurals of a few Persian Nouns of the Neuter Gender in —T 
also; or, if the Singular ends with the quiescent xs, in ee 
as, ily “a favour,” olajles ** favours”; Pee ‘a letter,” 
Colesiss “writings.” The instances are, luckily, very few ; 
and it is too vulgar to encourage imitation. 


39. The Cases of a Noun in the Plural Number are formed 
in the same manner, and by the same Particles, as in the 
Singular. 


EXAMPLES OF RATIONAL BEINGS. 


SINGULAR. 
ty - Vee gs yr - 
oe Oe los a 

“A Man.” 'A Woman.”!“ An Infant.”) “A Beggar.”? “ Evil-speaker.” 


PLURAL. 


ae 66 cs cs a6 ° 
Men” Women” Tofants ” Bergars” }  Evil-speakers” 


N.&G. lope oj wits wylos more 
Dla) htt ey | bbe | ubsax 
Ac, I. bo f Nuke ¢  Lyblos Vobsf oy 


Ab, yldysi | wij | ws! 
| | 
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40. OF IRRATIONAL BEINGS. 


SINGULAR. 


pr Bla | be | ~ 
“A Lion.” “* A Lioness.” “A Lamb.” * “An Antelope.” 
PLURAL. 
NGG. jest | ralecelayat Loy | Wel or yuyrT 
or 3 gly or sole wi or JS or wip! 
D. _pasldprty {sole gelaaty ny | Wgal or .. 
oF 9 yl or....&c. $ or... &e. or .... &c. 
re Visas | Woaleddaat | Yap | Yapl or... 
or VP gla or....&c. { or... &e. or .... &. 
Ab. iceland } role olapatyl al { pljl or... 
oF» yl dj! or.... &e. or... kc, or .... &€. 
V. estat col | w0le gslaat cal} Wap Logbl asl or... - 
oF 5 glybt gl or .... &c. or... &C. or .... &C. 


; 


4). OF INANIMATE THINGS. 


SINGULAR. 

“ Bread.” “nme Sun.’ > “A House.” ¢ “A Ball.” ¢ “Wine.” 
PLURAL. 

N.&G. ib LtisT igi: lof ae 

p. Wy | | ee : oe 


Ac. Wa | etl gl Leas Ilse 
Ad. — lebjl ful Ll lofi lesejl 
v. ted | Ww | Beal | eso 
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42. In conclusion, let the reader remember, that what has 
been stated with regard to Rational Beings forming their 
Plurals in ,I, wh or ,\$, refers more strictly to poetry, and 
the higher classes of prose compositions. In the ordinary 
writings of the day, or even in refined conversation, it is by 
no means forbidden (or it is even better) to form all the 
Persian Plurals, of whatever kind, uniformly in &. Nothing 
is more common in conversation, in Persia, than to say 
lev,0 “men,” Lj ““ women,” lex, “ children,” Unlas << beggars,” 
and numerous similar instances of implying the Plurals 
of both Rational and Irrational Beings. I shall only add, 
that if a foreigner, speaking good Persian, adheres uni- 
formly to the use of the , in forming the Plural, he will be 
much nearer the mark than one who attempts to put the 
rigid rules of grammar into practice with regard to the 
Plurals of the three different classes of Nouns; as I am 
quite sure that the latter will many times oftener appear 
pedantic, than the former will fall into a slight error of idiom. 


te tl 


OF ADJECTIVES. 


43. The Persian Adjectives, whether of Number or other- 
wise, admit of no variation, but in the degrees of comparison : 
in other respects, they uniformly follow the Substantive, 
without partaking of the changes which the latter may un- 
dergo in Number or Case; excepting in the Accusative Case, 
when the Particle |, is affixed to the Adjective, instead of 
being affixed to the Substantive; as will be seen in the fol- 
lowing examples :— 


ae “young.” pr “old.” jlas * sick.” 
ye “good.” ay “bad.” 
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SINGULAR. ; PLURAL. 
) 


9 _° Sd + 
Wwydd,o “a good man.” m9 10,0 “ good men.” 
i) g _° 9 F ora 
wah “to a good man.” He ylo,s “to good men.” 


9°98 


yo, ) ° “the good man.” erry slope “the good men.” 


> OF 


ety Opejl ‘ ‘from a good man.” ye yloyy! “from the good men. 


” 


> OPS ._° 


eg Syougl * ‘O good man!” mpd yloyers! “O good men !” 


s 9°049F 


9 _r .or oF 
In like manner, Ww! “a horse,” snl, Ke ) cslesunl , 
JAS) Kw! ; &c. 


44, Simple Adjectives are frequently used in the Plural, to 


9 ? 


express qualified Substantives ; as, uly ‘ ‘good men,” lw 
“bad men”; ole “* youths,” ee. ‘old men”; hla 
“sick persons; but these Plurals (which, be it remembered, 
must always be formed in wo!) invariably signify Rational 
Beings, and, chiefly, those of the Masculine Gender. But 
when Compound Adjectives are thus used as Qualified Sub- 
stantives (though forming their Plurals in oD they are not 
confined to any particular Gender: they may be either 
Masculine or Feminine, as the expression itself may indicate ; 
as, wipe “the ravishers of hearts”; which is evidently 


intended to be Feminine ; oly “the bold-hearted,” 


) 2“. « i) 


“heroes,” which is obviously Masculine; and 4, 


eo 


“ the afflicted in heart,” which may belong to either Gender. 


OF COMPARISON. 
45. There are two Particles of Comparison in Persian, 
3 and ere The Positive is uae Comparauye by affixing 5, 
and Superlative by adding re > as, w * well,” pe better”; 
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9 «9-94 _° 979 4 99 797 
ware best”; “bad,” psy “worse,” pidy “ worst”; 


wee young,” xy younger,” oye “ youngest”; &c. 
The Particle jl, in Persian, is an equivalent to “than” 
expressed in English after a Comparative; with this diffe- 


rence only, that in Persian it may be expressed either after 


i 9 OF 


or before the Comparative ; as, ole j eer ye “the father 
(is) younger than the mother”; which may also be expressed, 


Pulye pole jl jog, &e. 
The following are a few more Examples: 


[N.B. The reader will observe, that, in all the following 
sentences, no Verbs have been employed: the reason of 
the omission is, that the reader being supposed to be as yet 
unacquainted with the Persian Verbs, I did not like to 
introduce any, before he had received instructions on the 
subject. He can place any verb he pleases (as soon as he 
has learned the Verbs) at the end of each of these sen- 
tences, to make them complete. | 


oe COMPARATIVE. 
ye oY 5) Us Book (i.e. reading) (is) better than play. 


ie Q_° 
\; \ os India (is) warmer than England. 


F pss 


F dale at 4 abi The father (was) more ignorant than the son. 


ee de 


England (became) more populous than Russia. 


0 i Q¢ 


o> wl ye} \/ 5) deat ws Women (are) more delicate than men. 


” ce? 5 9 


us Dk s \Y aie Po Persian (is not) easier than Arabic. 


0 eed 9 


A 3) byte oes? S Friends (are not) kinder than relations. 


egy 
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SUPERLATIVE. 


: oly cn pe lnm God (is) the best of helpers. 


a Oe 


\Ysino We ” ) 9 la, 9) Fidelity (is) the best of qualities. 
gs Ew; yer ol Knowledge (is) the best of treasures. 


olypl: lo WF ? wv sro eh The dog (is) the most affectionate of animals. 


% g% » yee 


lganc oo y POY Avarice (is) the worst of vices. 


ye yoo we 9 Exyets The sweetest of fruits (is) the grape. 


Ey LS 2 9 ) 09 The worst of crimes (is) falsehood. 


46. OF DEFINITE AND INDEFINITE NOUNS. 


The Persian Nouns are for the most part generic, and 


Definite in their significations. For instance, 0,0, wj, eel, 


» 6 


9 
ww, “man,” “woman,” “horse,” “book”: each of these 


Nouns, as it now stands by itself, signifies its own kind in 
general; and in composition, when used in this form, each 
would signify a particular one, or, if used in the plural, a 
particular collection of its kind; as in English would be ex- 
pressed, “the man,” “the woman,” &c. 


47. These Nouns may be made Indefinite, or, to express 
unity by adding the letter (5; termed pgs the indefinite 


oh or (Siders that of unity ; as, can ij, il: gs, 


33 c¢ 


“a certain man,” “a certain woman,” &c. If the Noun, 


oi a 


however, ends in the quiescent s, as a= “an infant,” 
instead of adding the .¢, the Hamzah (*) is placed over the s ; 


> id 


as, «= and pronounced “ bacha-ee,” “a certain infant.” 
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48. Abstract Nouns are formed in the same manner; as, 
ees “a friend,” Sango “ friendship,” (500 ““ manliness,” 
&c. An Abstract Noun is easily distinguished from an Inde- 
finite Noun, when properly pronounced. In an Indefinite 
Noun, the accent is placed on the last syllable but one ; that 
is, upon eas and upon Si in the words on and ne and 
in the other instance, it is placed on the last syllable; that 
is, upon ee and J in the same words; or upon ls and in 
the word _gltol “a certain king or sovereignty”: and, to 
distinguish them in writing, it is better always to place the 
Hamzah (*) over the final Ss in the Abstract Nouns; thus, 
er “idleness,” lage “entertainment,” &c. The quies- 
cent s is changed for the letter <% in Abstract Nouns, instead 
of placing the ~ over it, as in Indefinite Nouns; thus, 


eo rer, 
Ss “infancy,” _5;» “foolery,” &c. 


49. Another use of this us at the end of a Noun, is to 
denote connection or relation; as, a ne bile “ Haufez (the 
Poet) of Shiraz”; Poems “the women of Bagdad.” 
In this case, the accent is placed on the last syllable, that is, 
upon an and a in ine and sold, without the Hamzah 
(") when they are used as Adjectives, as in the above 
instance: but when such Nouns are used as Substantives, the 
* (Hamzah) is interposed between the last letter of the Noun 
(which must have the (~)_»; under it) and the final (5: and 
the accent is then placed upon the (~) Hamzah, in pro- 
nouncing the word; thus, jpn “a certain person of 
Shiraz,” &c. 


50. Although this .s, termed Lhe sl, that is, of con- 
F 
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nection or patronymic, is purely Arabic, yet it is so exten- 
sively used in Persian as to render it quite necessary for a 
beginner to understand the nature of it. 


51. Sul os the .; is sometimes added to a Verbal 
Noun, to express fitness, suitableness, &c.; as, ios * fit to 
be done,” one “fit to eat,” &c.: and sometimes to intimate 
an event or circumstance ; as, xs oF “the day that or which,” 
&c., S535 “the time when”; meaning, tn both places, to 
describe some event or circumstance. It is, in this sense, 
called the els! ash , that is, of Intimation. 


52. This .s has also several other little uses in Persian ; but 
they being either very rare, or purely poetical, I have not 
thought it necessary to detain the reader in order to explain 
them. 


eres 


OF PRONOUNS. 


53. The Persian Pronouns have also two Numbers, 
Singular and Plural; and there is no difference of Gender, 
except in the Third Persons of irrational and imanimate 
things. The Pronouns belonging to these two are the same, 
and may also be used for rational beings; but such as are 
peculiar to the latter should not be used for any other. 


The following are the separate Personal Pronouns: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
7 «# 
ee le “We. 
y “ Thou.” lee “You.” 


5) “He” or “She.” ches\ ** They.” 
Ss “He” or “She.” — 
V \gs\ They.” 


— 
w 
nw 
j===| 
ot 
w 
w 
aw wees 
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54. These are declined as any other Nouns; except that the 
letter ., in the First Person, and the letter , in the Second 
Person Singular, are left out when the Particle |, is added to 
the Pronoun: and in the Third Person of both numbers, in 
the Dative Case, the letter » may also be interposed between 
the Particle W and the first |, which in some instances is 
altogether omitted ; as will be seen in the following examples: 


nxavtan. 
N.&G oe oe. Alera al 

Dt} RE ah or oy] ol oF wilt 

ho ef UE Mplior Say IT 

moat BST ll ou 

re es] ee] Re 

PLU 

N. & G. Le lot $l) | Lil or Gbl 

D. lyf ated Gktiborg liga} lel or luluy or Qbl 
Ac. Nod Vlad} Loltel Wal or I bt 

Ab Ulf Las Flt eI) oot! 
V. lags} Lad cel f Gltsled ree oblas! 


999 


55. The RECIPROCAL PRONOUN 0,> “ self” or “ own,” appli- 
cable to persons of both sexes, as well as to things, may be de- 
clined in the same manner: it may also be added to the Per- 
sonal Pronouns, in all the Cases, for the sake of emphasis; as, 


se | 
dS or » dye oy 
Syed | Spm UV or Lait 
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56. The possEssivE PRONOUNS may be rendered in two 
ways in Persian ;—by declining a Noun before the Nomina- 
tive Cases of all the Personal Pronouns, excepting the Accu- 
sative, where the affix |, is added to the Pronoun; or by 
declining a Noun with the Personal Pronouns constructed 
as it were thus, A €¢ My,” coal 66 Thy,” al €< His,” whe 6¢ Our,” 
we “ Your,” ¥ls “ Their.” 
omitted, and the Nouns joined only to 6, ~, _*, excepting 


The | in the three former is 


when the Noun ends in quiescent s; as will be seen in 


% + 


the following examples:  ,| als “ My house,” 


house,” &c. 


Hale “ Thy 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Ie .- 2 1?) s 
wy OT crydy “ My father.” Leydy or ledy “ Our father.” 
oa mY 9 , ay 
« ‘ 66 9” 
yy OF gidy “ Thy father.” $  Yybyay or lat,dy “ Your father. 
Fe 2 ae TF 9 9 + 9 ° 
yy or glo or GSN . His father.” ty! du Or ,. is wy = Their father.” 


To which, also, the Reciprocal Pronoun may be added; thus: 


7, @# 

e9> wwliS “ My own book.” 
ees wwliS “Thine own book.” 
poy sles “My own books.” 

g Ye OF 


prong OF whurgd “My friend.” 


ply or 01) “Thy brother.” 
shew or jeu! 
we sel or aslcl 


Last «slo it or oles 


“ His horse.” 


6é 
Your camels,” 


&e. &c. 


Yo 
Urs US “His own book,” 
2) 8 


&e. &c. 


“ Our own books.” 
“My own friend.” 

} “ Thine own brother.” 
| “His own horse.” 

= “ My own gardens,” 


ce 
Your own camels,” 
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57. The three Pronouns may also be used together; thus: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Wr FF 3 * -) 9 
e29> wr “I, myself.” wor sabo “We, ourselves.” 
7 -» § 9 9 Ss 4 
9m.) “ Thou, thyself.” CVD byt ‘* You, yourselves.” 


ws ) 9am ceyetasl “They, themselves.” 


Lem 3 “ He, himself.” 


58. OF DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


The following are the Demonstrative Pronouns. 


I~ 


ul “That” (rational, or otherwise). 


%7%9 


cy) * This” (rational, or otherwise). 
~~ 
Lgl “Those ” (rational, or otherwise). 


Lesy\ “These” (rational, or otherwise). 
eee) “ These” (rational beings only). rae) “ These” (rational beings only) 


59. These Pronouns may also be declined like any other 
of the preceding kinds, and with or without the Reciprocal 
or Possessive Pronouns, or with the Reciprocals alone ; as, 


EXAMPLES. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
AQ9 4 
79 7 o> wy! 
Oo> )} This, him, her, or it—self. 5 These, themselves, &c. 
or {kul &c. 
7° 9% Oy web 
o> Ld To this, him, her, or it—self,. 9 “+ To these, themselves, 
ae or ude Ke. &e. 
fo oo» ne 
997 4 44 Oo> wy) ; 
Oo> Ly 3 From this, him, her, or it—self. ie = From these, themselves, 
oe Li)}) &e. &e. 
gy 9 49 
Sos yds bo! 
<q ,.y| This, him, her, or it— self. 8 These, themselves, &c. 
a ‘or leul &c. 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
a) 9 9 
2-7 7) pis, him, her, or it—self er These, themsel 
aye is, him, her, or it——sell. 9 ese, themselves. 
yO oe or lg) &e. 
2 9 9 we 
27°F °° 4% From this, him, her, or it—self. oye fis) From these, themselves 
rom ’ 7 ’ , ° 
roe wi 1 or (gy|;] &e. 
2 a a UT 
O> yb! 
79 22 
dye vy! That, him, her, or *t—self. - Those, themselves. 
or lol &c. 
79 2 > FP 0 me 
o dy o> yl 
ron To that, him, her, or it — self. 2 To those, themselves. 
or Is>yv or Lila &e. 
as Df 9. BA | 
de lj 
\ : 14 From that, him, her, or it— self. a? From those, themselves. 
POD or Lal}! &c. 
1) g 1 , 
oes if oc al Those, themsel 
4 y.8 That, him, her, or it——sell. » las ose, themselves. 
ae wy mere § oor lel &e. 
2 Oe 
ae Vilsdg> yb! 
4 ye | That, him, her, or it—-self. oO Those, themselves. 
yur w or \g\ &e. 
5 g 9 Oe 
ran 1 fi From that, him, h it— self, pent os u From those, themselves 
rom im, her, or it—sell. pe , . 
p> oj ; or Lil j\ &e. 


60. When | “This” is prefixed to a Noun, so as to form 
one word altogether, it is sometimes changed into he as, 
i) “This day,” ce “ This night,” Shad “This year,” &c. 
I do not, however, recollect any other instance in which ei 


is so changed; and I rather believe that these are the only 


instances that could be cited. 
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61. OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


oe 
The Relative Pronouns are two, in Persian: aS “ Who,” 


relating to Persons more particularly, but sometimes to 


Animals, and to Things also; and «> “ Which,” relates ex- 


clusively to Things. They may be ‘declined with any one, 


or all, of the Personal, Possessive, Demonstrative, and 


Reciprocal Pronouns; thus: 


[n.B. It is superfluous to observe, that, to make sense of 
these Examples, a Verb must be added. | 


I, g 


4 o yg 


93 ) 9am 
Utd—> 


$c Thou, who, thyself. 


a 


a” 


dy gls WS cro WLS 


SINGULAR. 


p29 aS, a I, who, myself. 


self (or herself). 


BS cyeye 

PA Spey 
> S93 yo 
WAL Shy 
36 Suey 3}y 
P28 SEyplya 


cred Sy 2be 
(703! 85 \yy) Canny 


PLURAL. 


od 9m aS le We, who, ourselves. 


d_naS yf You, who, yourselves. 


3S,\ He (or she) who, him- ae dye aS. \atas| They, who, themselves. 


My father, who &c. 

My father, who, himself &c. 

Thy father, who —— himself &c. 

His (or her) father, who —— himself &c. 
My brother, who —— to himself &c. 
Thy sister, who —— to herself &c. 

His mother, who —— to me &c. 

Thy friend, whom —— from me &c. 


My book, which —— to he himself &c. 
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od fe 


a? ) 9 ID “A aS le The house, which, —— from my own father &c-. 
ee y That horse, which, from my brother 
25> wy jas Sel himself &c. 


. 2 > aS \axul The horses, which, —— to yourselves &c. 


e294 9 


whe > Sih x Ug GS The books, which, —— from ourselves &c. 
&e. &e. 


INANIMATE THINGS. 


Dyn 92 aic\ That, which, —— to himself &c. 
Cty. is hte acl That, which, —— to themselves &c. 


p) oS Ags a aic\ That, which, we ourselves —— from thee &c. 


9 OO, 


aly \Das a Lets sail That, which, you yourselves —— from him &c. 


we > ye otal sacl That, which, they themselves —— to me &e. 


S = ur? ) 9a ¢ yey a 
That, which, thy brothers themselves —— 


ole) \joye sl \,3\2 ax\ from them &c. 
5 le, ee , 9 That, which he, —— from the house of his 
ae ~ a aig) own father &c. 


-\ That, which, my father himself —— to him &c. 


62. When the Relative Pronoun i$ comes after an Inde- 
finite Noun, the Noun, although it may have the Indefinite 
Particle us still will become Definite ; as, pital “A certain 
king,” as _pltal ‘That king, who,” aie ‘*A certain man,” 
Rane “The man, who,” ait “Any thing,” Sajne “The 
thing, which”: and the same in the Plural, &c. 
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63. OF INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


The Pronouns xs and ae may also be used Interroga- 
tively ; as, “ Who? 1 and “ What?” In the Oblique Cases of 
these poides however, the final x is absorbed before the 
syllable |,; as, }$ “ Whom?” “'To whom?” or “ Who for ?” 
and!“ Why?” or “What for?” And in the former of these, 
the s may be changed into ,; also; as, as “ Who,” for per- 
sons only: and when reference is made to more than one 
eniect the Pronouns plas or etal s5 must be used ; as, 
Opaplas “Which man?” hemos “Which woman?” 3} plas 


“Which road?” CS las “Which house?” In all these 
instances, the meaning is “which” particular one, out of 
many things of the same kind. 


64. The Interrogative Pronouns may be used along with 
the others; as follows: 


[x.B. An Interrogative sentence can hardly be rendered 
perfect without a Verb; but as the beginner is supposed to 
be, as yet, unacquainted with the Persian Verbs, a vacant 
place is left, thus 


, where the Verb ought to come, in 
all the following sentences: the corresponding places in the 
English, however, are supplied with Verbs, printed in 
Italics. | 


927 =F 94 29% + 


2A S20) — § Who was that man who him- 


self &c. ? 
ao ex aa SS Si is Of whom didst thou purchase 
5 oe this horse ? 
a lx: \\ Lats Why did you to-day come to my 
o* oa » a a? house ? 


G 
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779 aX af Z 
— $B PAS 
ee dm be al 


cael Ze les al S 
a i a we 


neo gy 


Lo) aad 


oe pa ei 


Pe ia 


Sex 


2 


ae oe 
— Bile oo 
pe s oy 


+ ape *\ 27 (Ss 99 6 88 


—pSyp alos ase aca 


-. a. SF 


— pus 7) a w 
—- lop 95 3 je — 


oe 9 %¢ >) oe 


— fui, 


9°97 


—— a S39 sis 


yi 9 
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Thou thyself, than whom better 
art thou ? 


What do they wish from us? 


Which of thy brothers did he 
beat ? 


Whom didst thyself bring to my 
house ? 


What didst thou ask of her 
brother ? 


Of whom didst thou learn these 
things? 
Who was the man who did this? 


Which is better than these ? 


What do they call this flower in 
the Persian tongue ? 


Why did not that woman herself 
say to thee ? 


Than whom is thy father better ? 


Of the cities of Europe, which ts 
the larger ? 


Less than whom am I myself ? 


What was that which thou thy- 
self didst take from him? 


Which road zs nearer to London? 


The man who saw you, who was he? 
Who took out our horses ? 


In thine own house what wast 
thou doing ? 


Which of these books is thy book ? 
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65. The English Pronouns “Whosoever,” ‘“ Whatso- 


ever,” &c., are thus expressed in Persian : 


4 


a 9- ?¢ «Every thing,” 
“Wh oy . y £. or 
aS 52 aaa a Bas “ Whatsoever thing.” 
— Sus “ Whatsoever.” wos $: “Every body.” 
los Bu “ Whichsoever.” , la > “Every place.” 
a8 297% “ Whensoever.” 39) y “Every day.” 
30) rear “Every night.” 
a2 s Wheresoever.” oe 
ln 2 or 9° Both.” 
 °2 “However,” or “In cena 
J Pas whatever manner.” ay 2 “Each. 
hed “All” 


Cig Pie Re ag 


OF THE PERSIAN VERBS. 


66. Before discussing the subject of the Persian Verbs 
fully, the student will do well to learn by heart the Perso- 
nal Terminations. No Persian Verb or Participle, of any 
kind, whether Active or Passive, can be formed without 
them; inasmuch as by them alone the Numbers and the 
Persons of all the Verbs and Participles are decided. These 
Personal Terminations (as the name itself denotes) uniformly 
appear at the end of the word, and are six in number ; 
three for the Singular, and three for the Plural; thus: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
or, 499 
a iar a “ Are.” 
29 
Art” OI « Are.” 
eer) Ts.” od) « Are.” 


G 2 
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67. In composition, however, the first letter im every one 
of these is omitted (except when the words ends in quies- 
cent s), and the word prefixed to the remaining portion; viz. 
to (> beS 9 eee y (> WW, NW. 


68. The Termination, Third Person Singular, ww is 
omitted in the Imperfect, the Pluperfect, and the Simple- 
Preterite Tenses ; and it is changed into » in the Future, 
the Aorist, and the Present Tense, as well as in the Impe- 


rative Mood ; as will be presently seen, in conjugating the 
Verbs. 


69. Let us first join these Terminations to the Personal 
Pronouns; thus: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
A Ve s Qs 
evo “T am.” fie “We are.” 
ig g 7s g 
39 “Thou art.” Ol, “You are.” 


i) 99°89 


een, 29| “ He (or she) is.” | ooLt| “They are.” 

70. They may also be joined to any Abstract Noun; 
such, for instance, as oe “existence,” sols “ gladness,” 
sso “boldness,” &c. In such cases, the final .s is always 
dropped; and the remaining part, which then becomes an 
Adjective, only, as CS “existent,” ols “lad,” an ** bold,” 
is prefixed to the Personal Terminations ; thus: 


eee = —— _— —_— 


* It is a mistake to suppose this to Lis , the Present Tense of the 
Auxiliary Verb “ To be,” which in Persian is De ie. To be” in a certain 


eee 


condition, manner, mood, place, &c. ; and not Led, erroneously supposed 
to be the Infinitive, a word which does not exist in the Persian language. 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
9 2 . « 99 . + 
I exist. i We exist. 
) a 7 6 
oe Thou existest. Kw You exist. 


7 6%” 6 


ee He (or she) exists. Xan They exist. 


alts T am glad. a2 d\ We are glad. 
CS d\% Thou art glad. owas You are glad. 
uals *He(or she)isglad. }  yja\s, They are glad. 


o> T am bold. oy We are bold. 


is 5 > Thou art bold. NX » wd You are bold. 


calyad He (or she) is bold. oil ya) 5 They are bold. 


71. All the Persian Verbs are to be considered, in their 
origin, as so many abstract terms, denoting certain acts or 
states of things; but the manner in which the act is per- 
formed, the time of performance, the agent or person who 
performed it, and the object of it, are all determined by 
certain Auxiliaries added to these abstract terms; or by 
certain modifications which they must undergo, before they 
can express their own meanings exactly and definitively. 
It is necessary, therefore, for a beginner to understand the 


* What has been stated with regard to the Third Person Singular of 
the Personal Termination fecal) viz. to be left out altogether in some Tenses, 


does not apply to these kinds of Adjectives, | And the | in the Pronouns 
9 OF ler 


cw! and ool, in many instances of composition, may be omitted. 
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nature of these Auxiliaries well, before he attempts to go 
any further in learning the Verbs. 


72. Some of these Auxiliaries are in themselves a species 
of Verbs, and are called “ Auxiliary Verbs”; of some of 
which the following are the Infinitives, or Verbal Nouns: 
on “To be,” ne “To become,” cpl “To have,” es 
“Todo,” car “To will,” &c.; and these are the Auxiliary 
Verbs chiefly employed in conjugating other Persian Verbs, 
Active or Passive. 


73. The Persian Verbs have but one conjugation; and 
the Infinitives always end in ,,. The antecedent letter of 


them, invariably, is either a o dd, or a w (td, enunciated 


with a (-) yw: as shewn in the Infinitives of the Auxiliary 
Verbs already cited. 


73. With regard to the formation of the different Tenses 
of Persian Verbs, attempts have been made by some inge- 
nious writers to lay down certain rules by which to deduce 
all the Tenses of a Verb from the Infinitive. 

Recourse has been had, therefore, to various complicated 
systems of classification; which, in their turns, have given 
birth to so many exceptions, as to make the Irregulars 
almost as numerous as the Regular Verbs; to the great dis- 
couragement of the beginners of a new language, who, in 
consequence, may, at the very outset, despair of ever acquiring 
a competent knowledge of one of the most essential parts 
of his task; namely, the conjugation of a Verb. 

This unnecessary obstruction seems to have been caused 
by a desire to imitate the Arabian Grammarians; who, 
according to the genius of the Arabic language, which 
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admits of such an arrangement, denominate the Infinitive 


osm or source whence all Tenses and Moods flow. 

The great beauty of the Persian language is its extreme 
simplicity, and the admirable facility with which the different 
Parts of Speech can be combined and understood. 


74. The reader is therefore requested to observe, that in 
the Persian language there are two sources, from which the 
different Moods and Tenses of a Verb are derived; viz. the 
Infinitive, and the Imperative or Aorist. From the former, 
the Preterites, the Past Participle, and the Future Tense of 
a Verb are deduced; and from the latter, the Present Tense, 
the Aorist, the Participle Active, and the Participle Present. 


75. It is always easy to recognise the Infinitives, by the 
final .,, in the manner already described: and, as an addi- 
tional aid, I subjoin a Table, where almost all the Impera- 
tives will be found alphabetically arranged.* The reader 
will have only to look for any Infinitive that he wishes, and 
he will find the Imperative directly opposite to the same. 


AUXILIARY VERBS. 


76. Now, we begin by conjugating the AuxiLiaRY VERBS. 


First: oy “ Being.” 


INFINITIVE. IMPERATIVE. 
tet 2 99 
wey To be. Urb Be thou. 


By rejecting the last syllable of the Infinitive, the Third 
Person Singular of the Simple Preterite is obtained, and the 
remaining Persons of the same Tense are formed by adding 
the Personal Terminations to the word so obtainedt; thus: 


* See the Index. T See the Personal Terminations, p. 43. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 
SIMPLE PRETERITE. 


: : SINGULAR. Sg og PLURAL. 
e>9 I was. e292 We were. 
2 sf 7 9 8 
55 49) Thou wast. NID >9 You (or ye) were. 
>») He (or she) was. OJS—) They were. 


77. The Compound PReETERITE is formed by adding the 


quiescent s to the Simple Preterite; as, from Oy! » 7 . 


3393 I have been. ‘s 535) We have been. 
seo P 9 
559 Thou hast been. | oul 83 44 You have been. 


Se Pad o 


rem 5343 He (or she) has been. oo\ 559) They have been. 


7 8. The Preterite IMpeRFEcT is formed by prefixing = 


9 ¢ 


or io to the Simple Preterite; as, from oy, dy us? 


27,97 8 9 99 OF 
e2y220 I used to be. eho We used to be. 
oro Thou usedst to be. O50 You used to be. 


799 


DSyAxo He (or she) used to be.} OVSsAx0 They used to be. 


79. This Verb has no Pluperfect Tense. In other Verbs, 
this Tense is formed by prefixing the Compound Preterite 
to the different Persons of the Auxiliary 0»; and if this 
Verb had a Pluperfect Tense, it would likewise be formed 
by prefixing 09 , which is the Compound Preterite of the 
Verb we are now conjugating, to the Persons of the Simple 
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Preterite of the Auxiliary; and the Tense would then be 
as follows :— 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
@>»92 525) I had been. p23 39 We had been. 
59) 5359 Thou hadst been. Ond9 529) You had been. 


D5 535) He (or she) had been. S35) $39) They had been. 


80. The Past ParticipLe is always the same in form as 


.7 (6 


the Compound Preterite ; which, in this Verb, is so». 


81. The Furure Tense is formed by prefixing the diffe- 
rent Persons of the Aorist of the Auxiliary Verb pha to 
the Simple Preterite of the Verb; thus: 


79°89 4 


5» po lyce I will or shall be. pe only We will or shall be. 
29 Phe Thou wilt or shalt be. | 593 Orla You will or shall be. 


> F OD 6 ys 


2» dla He (or she) shall be. 399 ANTS They will or shall be. 


82. Excepting in Poetical writings, when a syllable often 
will be found in the way, no Persian Imperative is ever 
used without prefixing the Particle W: in which case there 


will be no difference of form between the Imperative Mood 
and the Aorist, excepting in the Second Person Singular, 


when the former has not the Personal Termination ; as, Lik 


or ¥ply “ Be thou”: and the latter has it as usual; as, “tl 


or ’galy “ You be,” or “ You may be.” 
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83. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. 5 


) i) { 79 oa) 
ee or tle “Be thou. { WSL or orotly “ Be ye.” 


PLURAL. 


84. The Aorist is formed from the Contracted Imperative 
by prefixing the Particle w; as from else le, adding 
the Terminations. 


ly I be. erly We be. 


ew Thou beest. ortly You be. 


were YY we erh-e-8 ww ak 2 4 w 


ashy He (or she) be. LY They be. 


85. When the Aorist is used as the Subjunctive, the Par- 


ticle is omitted; thus: 


al? I may be. wrinly We may be. 
ORL You may be. 
} 


7. 9 


owl They may be. 


ok Thou mayst be. 


wn He (or she) may be. 


86. The Present TENSE is formed by prefixing to the 
Contracted Imperative the Particle oa ; as, from _-l, we 


have rb se or rey 


ey 


VF 9 ; 4 a) 
pilane I am. wrr\are We are. 
45 4 § 29 ) 

psa Thou art. Ar You are. 


Kulxe He (or she) is. uve They are. 
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87. There are two ParticipLes in Persian, in the Active 
Voice—the PreseEnT, and the Active or SuBSTANTIVE PaRTI- 
cipLE. By the Present Participle is meant, all those Parti- 
ciples which in English end in -ing ; as, “writing,” “walking,” 
“ speaking,”’ &c., when the agent, to whom the act is attn- 
buted, is, at the moment, performing the action: and by the 
Active Participle, all those which end in -er; as, “ writer,” 
“walker,” “speaker,” &c., when the agent may or may not 
be at the moment performing the action. 


88. The Present Parricipie is formed by adding ,,! to the 
Contracted Imperative; as from <b, oh, adding the 


Personal Terminations. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


is ' 
way I am being &c. mrroly We are being &c. 


grb Thou art being &c. NLL You are being &c. 


Cawlal He (or she) is being &c. NLL They are being &c. 


89. The Active or SuBsTANTIVE PARTICIPLE is formed by 


adding sail to the Contracted Imperative ; thus: 


we 


ol SOL Lam &c. oo FARCE We are &c. 


S27 « 


: 
S21) Thou art &. | AN) sonny You are &c. 


29-7 “~ 2 DV ow 


aX) Vaan They are &c. 


St OD gD 


cl PRRUAN He (or she) is &c. 


90. The reader will observe, that this Verb me “To be” 
is not quite perfect. Many of the Tenses and Moods 
which I have here laid down, for example’s sake, are forced, 
and are not to be met with in the language; such as, the 


Pluperfect Tense Op 80y2 and the Active and Present Parti- 
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ciples, saith and eM : but, as my object was to lay down 
for the beginner a model for the conjugation of the Persian 
Verbs in general, and had begun with one of the most 
useful of the Auxiliary Verbs, I did not like to break off by 
pointing out defects in a Verb which, in its nature, cannot 
possibly be perfect in all the Tenses and Moods; and as it , 
might lead a beginner to suppose that the rules I was laying 
down for him were imperfect, since exceptions were stated 
at the very outset. The reader will find, however, the model 
here laid down for him perfectly applicable to all the Persian 
Verbs susceptible of the Tenses and Moods of the Active 
Voice, Indicative Mood. 


Sees ere 


7+, &§F 


91. The Verb wo “ To become.” 


——_——— 


INFINITIVE. IMPERATIVE. 
Sap F + 9? + 
* A, 66 ” A, 66 ” 
Lyme 7 oe Be thou. ee San Be ye. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
SIMPLE PRETERITE. 
Reject the ., of the Infinitive, and add the Personal 
Terminations ; thus: 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 


, 2 9 
ew I became. | ei O We became. 
9 sf 5 9 

§ 


. 


WS X8 Thou becamest. Wx You became. 


7 ~*S Qo ge *8 
W& He (or she) became. Wx They became. 
92. COMPOUND PRETERITE. 


Add the quiescent x to the Simple Preterite with the Per- 
sonal Terminations ; thus: 


77 Oy PP 


~~ aw 


79 -? 


al SX [have become. ro SOY We have become. 


3 Thou hast become. d| SX2 You have become. 
2°, + * He (or she) has te 


wel) SX 05) 504 They have become. 


wares. 


become. 
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93. IMPERFECT TENSE. 


Prefix the Simple Preterite with |», and add the Personal 
Terminations ; thus: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
) » §F 


acevo I was becoming. : — We were becoming. 


LG Omen Thou wast becoming. | Ode You were becoming. 


+ 9 4 7 » F 


Ove He(or she) was becoming. Biches They were becoming. 


94. PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Put the Compound Preterite before all the Persons of 
the ae Preterite of the Verb ,o»; 1.¢. before dy. 


° ze Pres I had become. @9 > 92 SX We had become. 
is > 92 Fs Thou hadst become. XO ) 92 Scdx> You had become. 


g fF yn, Sd YO, °F 


9) dX% He (or she) had become. 3 » 9) Sots They had become. 


95. FUTURE TENSE. 
Put the different Persons of the Aorist of the Auxiliary 


Verb eae before the Third Person Singular of the Simple 
Preterite of the Verb*; thus: 


27 ? Vy, 


Ww ae I will or shall become. a ol \gim We will or shall be- 


come. 


Thou wilt or shalt be-{ «5 \.3 You will or shall be- 
nes lye come. Oe 2 come. 


es alge He (or she) will or as : les They will or shall be- 


shall become. 3 come. 


” See the following Verb, apn g “To will,” or “ To wish.” 
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96. THE AORIST. 
Put w before the Imperative; and add the Personal 


Terminations; thus: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
° Sound I may become. 2 2 guiand We may become. 
(Sy) Thou mayst become. 9) You may become. 
Dyes He (or she) may be- gts m They may become. 
2 come. - aed 


97, PRESENT TENSE. 
Put us before the Imperative, and add the Personal 
Terminations ; thus: 


+ 7 3 49 Pa 2? 
C » geno I become. eyo We become. 


(5 g0 Thou becomest. | X90 You become. 
ie 


me) ) gato He (or she) becomes. aN) gabe They become. 


98. The Present ParticiPLe, corresponding in English with 
“I am becoming,” is in Persian wanting in this Verb. 


99. THE ACTIVE OR SUBSTANTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


Add xs! to the Imperative, with the Personal Termina- 
tions; thus: 


.6 2 or «@ 7) ,o#e 
\ e a A 
eg 5) ?9~ Tam becomer &c.* a SOO Ye We are becomers &c. 


Sr VF 2.7 eo 


SNS ge Thou art becomer &c. | aN) dN) ) gn You are becomers &c. 
) 


9 io ied ee 


wl 305 ye He (or he) is becomer. 


29-7 2s 
e 


OI S059 They are becomers &c. 


This termination is intended to give the Persian model, in which lan- 
guage this form is considered a Participle; though in English it bears the 
character of a Substantive. 
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100. The Verb pyprulym “ To Will,” or “To Wish.” 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
rE Wish thou. | ols Wish ye. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
SIMPLE PRETERITE TENSE.* 


prmolg I wished. phhele We wished. 
Oe 2 ; 
een Thou wishedst. onal You wished. 


Q- 


sly He (or she) wished. eel gd They wished. 


COMPOUND PRETERITE. 


al Bis|y I have wished. a Bes| ye We have wished. 


9 VF 


ou! Soly You have wished. 


Bl ye Thou hast wished. 


cu sil > He (or she) has ool Biasl > They have wished. 
7~ wished. ge ae 
IMPERFECT TENSE. 
a I was wishing. edn yao We were wishing. 
Soler Thou wast wishing. Xd! gcicve You were wishing. 
Cuolesxuy He (or she) was wish- od Me a They were wishing. 
yi ing. ae 
PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
° 92 Sil gd I had wished. rae 9) Bow \ gee We had wished. 


9d, 9 9 99949 


is ~ eure Thou hadst wished. O29) Siew lgae You had wished. 


7 


5 ye J Saelgd He (or she) had wished. 05553 so\ye They had wished. 


———-— 


" See the Rules in Verb (wo) p. 49. 
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PAST PARTICIPLE. 


97 9 


Boel gee Wished. 


FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. 


Sh aalye I will or shall wish. 


PLURAL, 


mole lyn We will or shall wish. 


ere) \gh ale Thou wilt or shalt wish. re \ 9 nse You will or shall wish. 


alge ode He (or she) will or aly Oa \ 4 They will or shall wish. 


shall wish. 
THE AORIST. 
wd lis I may wish. mai We may wish. 
ols Thou mayst wish. onslyc You may wish. 
olyis He (or she) may wish. oualyis They may wish. 


2 \ysxve I wish. ; oa \955v0 We wish. 
cP lyin Thou wishest. O22 | gue You wish. 
- , 
9) gave He (or she) wishes. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


oilal ye I am wishing. : olalyd We are wishing. 
is\\,o Thou art wishing. olala You are wishing. 
Canal a. He (or she) is wishing. | odslala They are wishing. 
ACTIVE OR SUBSTANTIVE PARTICIPLE. 
als Oadl ye I am wisher &c. oa\3 ANT pS We are wishers &c. 
5 ANT Se Thou art wisher &c. ols Odd|,o You are wishers &c. 


97007 2% & 


Lil 3 ARTS OS He (or she) is wisher &c. | wails Ord) ,> They are wishers &c. 
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947% 


101. The Verb cp'> “ To Have.” 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 


3 Have thou. | Xx y\3 Have you. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
SIMPLE PRETERITE.* 


prnl> Thad | pele We had. 


cgac\> Thou hadst. ose'> You had. 
wine He (or she) had. 45/5 They had. 
COMPOUND PRETERITE. 
\a34)3 Ihave had. a snd We have had. 
r a ” 
arts Thou hadst had. ow) 8°) You have had. 
lass He (or she) has had. os\ asl They have had. 
PRETERITE IMPERFECT. 
ne I was having. adn Xo We were having. 
snl One Thou wast having. wo) dm You were having. 


997% 


atal Oe He (or she) was having. } ors) Oe They were having. 


PRETERITE ead tial 


999479 


2292 5.%\9 We had had. 


9729979795 


geal &x4\9 I had had. 


27979 | 4 9° 929 


Us> 92 aix+\3 Thou hadst had. ENEYS) &\9 You had had. 


> 99+” IDL II DG . 


>» arid He (or she) had had. | WI sould They had had. 


Rs 
* See the Auxiliary Verb 09) p- 47. 
I 
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FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


manly oly I will or shall have. { 2a\> qaBly We will or shall have 


l> cP lye Thou wiltor shalt have. }.4%\9 oyd\y% You will or shall have. 


2 oy 2 %y « He(orshe) willorshall} 2 2). .?%) . , 
t\d rd) hace. cats Ond\,e They will or shall have. 
PAST PARTICIPLE. 
go+\5 Having had. 
PRESENT TENSE 
err, 9 ie) 4 
e » Ovo I have. ee ) lve We have. 
i) 49 99 2) 
<) lowe Thou hast. aN ) lao You have. 
8 9 Q, ) 
> lOve He (or she) has. aN lowe They have. 
AORIST, 
e hoy I may have. ee son We may have. 
<) Oy Thou mayst have. | aN) you You may have. 


a) S\N) He (or she) may have. | aN) low They may have. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


lo I am having. en),\> We are having. 

3\,\> Thou art having. ont ls You are having. 

wil > He (or she) is having. ost,l> They are having. 

ACTIVE OR SUBSTANTIVE PARTICIPLE. 

al 503)\9 IT am haver, aa ASE We are havers, \ = 
b-% 22 29. 5 
dn) I \3 Thou art haver, o)\ son) dy\3 You are havers, B 
a 
yy + or o oe ro) 
| soi, He (or she) is haver, wl so5 i Ns They are havers, } ¢ 
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102. WIS “To Do.” 


— ae 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
ae Do Thou. ! OS Do ye. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
SIMPLE PRETERITE.* 


0) ) JS I did ; o> 5S We did. 
(55S Thou didst. O29 S You did. 
3S He (or she) did. 53S They did. 


COMPOUND PRETERITE, 


77 + Ie 9 2924 

al 3D > I have done. a 35 5 We have done. 
Se 7% 9 2 °F 
$3 > Thou hast done. wise »? You have done. 


» . +7 grits Se 


Z 
awl 33 >? He (or she) has done. 


BIG 


owls, 3S They have done. 


IMPERPECT TENSE. 


e> ve I was doing. | e29 ) xe We were doing. 
2) 22,5 2 99 he9 
> ) Mo Thou wast doing. ND » Sve You were doing. 
pe) Y x0 He (or) she was doing. wd ) v0 They were doing. 


PRETERITE PLUPERFFCT. 


ey 33S I had done. 


iS 59 5D Ss Thou hadst done. 


4 KP 


> 9,94 


> 9 sd We had done. 


> 99 9 4 


Hq) 5d ‘Ss You had done. 


I XF94 


eh Z oe 
29 55 > He (or she) had done. } OOS 5D Ss They had done. 


* 


72 F 


See the Auxiliary Verb wx p. 47. 
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FUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
?) a 9. Pd ve 


a) ys o> \ ge I will or shall do. > +3 odo ly We will or shall do. 


D9: gy 2 


> Ss ' \g= Thou wilt or shalt do. { 5  S Opd| ym You will or shall do. 
nC cal . He (or she) will or $ 2°> ?-, . ; 
> SOd\ge all do, DS oad\y& They will or shall do. 
PAST PARTICIPLE. 
53,8 Having done. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


mee I do. wine We do. 


siKve Thou doest. see, You do. 


7 F4 7929.7, 89 
e 


WKr0 He (or she) do. NMILve They do. 


AORIST. 


me I may do. ms We may do. 


SS Thou mayst do. OM You may do. 


re He (or she) may do. Oe They may do. 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 
Aus I am doing. sus We are doing. 
as Thou art doing. SUS You are doing. 
sus He (or she) is doing. SGS They are doing. 


ACTIVE OR SUBSTANTIVE Reece 


a) 2O0S Tam doer. on seuss We are doers. 


ae ee 
SQ0aS Thou art doer. ol 5S You are doers. 


> D » 


ere PKS He (or she) is doer. ol PERC They are doers. 
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OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND POTENTIAL MOODS. 

103. As neither of these Moods could properly be ex- 
pressed in Persian without, certain particular Auxiliaries or 
peculiar modes of phraseology, I have reserved the exami- 
nation of them until I had explained some of the Ordinary 
and Auxiliary Verbs, and laid down the rules for conju- 
gating them. 


104. By SussyunctivE Moop is meant a thing represented 
under a condition, motive, wish, supposition &c.; and it is pre- 
ceded usually by a Conjunction ; as, Zi ““af??: by an Interjec- 
tion ; as, Ok “Would that!” or “ May it be granted!” &c.: 
or by an Adverb; as, ke sl “ although ;” gol “* perhaps,” 
&c. : and it is generally accompanied with another Verb; as, 
a Ssals, alms “If thou shouldst ask, he (or she) will do 


it”: EG oy) esi Kua luplyo “I shall not do this, 
although he should kill me,” &c. 


105. It is not always necessary that the Subjunctive 
should have the Particle placed before it. This is only 
the case in the Aorist of the Subjunctive, as in the two 


preceding examples. 


106. The following will be a model for conjugating any 
Verb in the Subjunctive Mood, in Persian. There will be 
only one Tense of each of the Verbs given as a specimen ; 
but the reader can easily supply the rest, or change the 
forms according to his own fancy. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
FOR TIME PAST. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
. “@& Had I been, or If I \. & Had we been, or If we 
On) OF ade) SI : 10»! 
ee rons had been. pea had been 
isd fl Hadst thou been, or Noe sl Had you been, or If 
. 2 _ If thou hadst been. Beate ee you had been. 
509? Or dy S| Hadhe, she,orit,been.} .sdi0g) or didy ,) Had they been, or If 
they had been, 
a Would that Ihad! or ¥0.), al¢ Would that we had been! 
or eo 1 : | o \s 
or a. I wish I had been ! ane or I wish we had heen! 
re py Would that thou du0y2 As Would that you had 
hadst been ! Non Gin Ee So been ! 
“ou or oy 1 Would that he, she, or |g 5didgs or S30 lS Would that they had 
it, had been! been ! 


ee 


99 99 


Although I was or 


. 
~ oF poy de fl } Oy do$] Although we were or 
, t : had been. | Gi had been. 
eg s> Si Although thou wast Ny) Cn >I Altho’ you were &c. 
Be or had been, 2 
SOG) OF Do) K> § Although he, she, or it, | hiDg) or Didg9 ke | Altho’ they were &c. 
. had been, 

sy or dy) dol Perhaps I was or nidyp ld Perhaps we were or 

may have been. may have been. 


. 9 Dy yO FO, 
4,545) dl Perhaps thou wast . dd) dul Perhaps you were &c. 
aya * Sees mayst have been. 


GSO9? OF Do? dwuls Perhaps he, she, or it, 


was or may &c, $ 


° Dow OX, 


a 5didy? or Wy? welts Perhaps they were &c. 


107. The Particle se may be placed before all these 
Verbs; or the quiescent s added to the end of all of them, | 
as In the Compound Preterite and Imperfect Tenses; or to 
render the Pluperfect Tense in the Subjunctive Mood; as, 
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al diols 61 If I have wished or RO If we are or have 
; desired. become. 
» 7% 
509? 30,5 us Would that, or I wish sais! ee ee Would that, or I wish 
thou hadst done it! you were having! 


09, ’ 94499497 Vw, 
OjSr0 dS} Altho’ he was doing. { M09) 80,5 5] Altho’ they had done. 
97-979 


Oy 30 Sls Perhaps I had done. | ndy Easel 95> sols We may have wished. 


( 
108. FOR TIME TO COME. 
SINGULAR, a oe 
of pigs - $1 If I snout or would 0,5 aa > sols Perhaps we would do. 
wish to do. ; 
Oy) pl > Jolt, Thou — wish Og) dnd! > so | Altho’ you would be. 
to 


797 AD 


A Wer) du) ,> cs Jf Although he, she, or wt ld sinl,e- S If they would have. 
it, would become. 


109. aorRisT. 


97 °C 
: | 


If I should do. rsctly,sl If we should be. 


SL wle Thou mayst be. pdb ex: dls Perhaps we may wish. 


diye “alg Would that, or I wish 


gle do | Although I may or should 
they may become ! 


have been. 


110. PRESENT TENSE. 


eSr< ke | Although I do. dibLve 4 | If they are or should be. 


pixie J If thou doest wish. sinh. ss 
} 


Us Perhaps they may or do 


- wish. 
9 «7 


e Whee, sls I may perhaps have. nye cs 3 Although we do become. 


111. PARTICIPLE PRESENT AND ACTIVE. 
anes 5% o ae . 
ppl > km 5] Although I am desiring. | wo dls Perhaps they are having. 


2Or 


ea) PAC) slog! If he is a possessor, . | sl ssl, $1 If they are wishers. 


en Ary ame 
SIND) 5> sole Perhaps thou art a MwLS so $1 Although they are doers. 


wisher. 
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112. The power and the uses of these Subjunctives, espe- 
cially of the Participles, will be better understood in Com- 
pounds, when these Verbs &c. perform their proper offices of 
Auxiliaries : thus, for instance :— 


onlalys ‘Nd \. cehated | owl Perhaps they are seeking justice. 
y ~~ 21.1 A If he is, or should be, the possessor of 
Se adle SO) >) es! posses. 


wealth. 
97 at 


py? BatS ap 51 Although I may or should be killed 


113. The Potential Mood implies “ possibility,” “liberty,” 
“ power,” “will,” or “ obligation,” which are expressed in 
Persian by certain wail 7 a before the Verb ; 
as, ala “OSE “ean,” or “may”; cewils “ might,” 
or “could”; ot “necessary,” “ aes or “shall” 


9 
wceamwl “ought,” or “should.” 


114, A Verb may be rendered Potential in various ways : 
the Past Tenses may be expressed by adding the Personal 
Terminations to wail or uals and placing them before 
the Contracted Infinitive of any Verb, with or without pre- 
fixing _, to either; as 

. s omily) or in lgibe I might or could do, or have 


done. 


“ ewe ss aly) es on Ney Thou mightest or couldst wish, 


or have wished. 


atreown) or tits He, she, or it, might, or could 
\y see, or have seen. 


The same with mwwh . 


115. The Separate Pronouns, in the Nominative Form, 
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may at the same time be placed before wl and esas 
and, in the Accusative Form, before Cl and Ls lave 


as, 
IN THE NOMINATIVE FORM. 


99, #9 


ae or elem ea us 
Msi g5 or erilpineg» Gusly 9 

gull \454\ or Cdl giveg!, eilys | 
(simile or piinilyiteles pieily le 
(Srieilyi Led or amid givcled, eins) Let 
Sosimdys tal or Seigive Glin, Ktwlp ole 
ee ee ee, ee 
Gemalye or Crmlarelye, Canale 
Sod or rmalazel ps Canale 
Foal yl oe Celene, Cemslly 
SaaVWle or Ceerlaraljle, Cable 
Sabet or Comabreliled, Camb sles 
Golan or Cemnlapalltyl, Comal) ite 


116. The Possessive Pronouns may be added to wb 


only ; as, 
hen bn or wand? dedlane or ying 
Co why or aw nedlawe or nung 


oo” 9 a =: ’ 9 9 o > 
- or | pow Cede or (ltl) 
Uae o @ ue e oo ee of w) eo ie 


K 
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If we substitute als for owwilys in all the places, when 
the latter appears in the preceding examples, and also 
sob for Le eanal in the same manner, we shall have all the 
Aorists and Future Potentials: in these instances, however, 
we may also substitute sometimes the Aorist Tense of the 
Verb (which is intended to be made Potential) for the Con- 
tracted Infinitive; as, 


0 a < I 2? } es hie oy ap 


Stl OSlsige or Oasly bet 


You can, are able, or may have. 
oy yoy os \yayve or Oelys les 


When no Personal Terminations, or Pronouns of any kind, 


are added, the Verbs are termed Impersonal, eli pas? ; as, 


9 9 9 a 


n> wy One could, or, it is possible to, see. 


lg cy\gvo It is possible to, or one may, wish. 


9947 . 


pe) Ss oslire or os One must, or ought to, do. 


117. A Verb may be Potential and Subjunctive at the 


same ae ; as, 
°zq If I should be able, or if I can, I will 


a\3 pla oy 3 1 give you. 


5 3 are: \yayo Fr =o \ Although we might have done. 


o . e & 
and 5% Ae N\yibe 3) Vers ool Perhaps they can take this from us. 


Boe Oh ig Dh I wish I had been able to see thy 
od = oy ee \y 5s father ! 


meme ae) 


pa "y 1 3 pete is yy vel To-day, if thou art able, take a ride. 
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%s7%9 9 go 3 F929 ees 
. o ae, lel ° °» oY ie > — I was sick, yet I could have 
ar ae gone two or three steps. 
Ady eden \ M0 
od Ho 20) be 552 SiS Would that they had never seen us, 
a :: so that they might not be able to 
do thus! 


pao ee a Oe ee a 

3S reed Ngee) Crdal 

\, \3 bom. z. (Sa re a3 : Thou wouldst not hear it from me, 

yr “ ae a 2 although I told thee a thousand 
O22 slpsrell SNS aS paiiyig 


times that thou couldst never see 
that. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 

118. In Persian, when a person wishes another either 
good or bad luck, or when he blesses or curses, he inter- 
poses the letter Aléf (1) between the penultimate and final 
letter of the Third Person Singular of the Aorist, chiefly of 
one of the following Verbs; viz. ws “To do”’; ne “To 
become”; wowila,s “To cause to become”; wld “To give”; 
and wo “To be”: thus, sis ‘ Oye, sso, 30, and ne 
become ous F aly’, silos, obo, and aly: , or ob ; and they 
are then thus joined to a sentence, or a phrase. 


EXAMPLES:’ 


D\y5])9 > > May your life be long! 
B\V.E O59 yy \ina. My God give thee fortune ! 


2, 2) ~ 2- | % + May the mercy of God be upon 
Sool G> —e") him or her! 


reta Fal a1 : May God make his, or her, heart 


rejoice ! 


DSda.0 | 9 @\b May good luck assist him, or her! 


cD) , Is 9 Z4?- Pegeo 
\ te SS 2 Us May his, or her, fortune be reversed ! 


K 2 
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: ad May the hearts of your friends be 
Mo Cty GWhiny> J> y y 


delighted ! 
Moc AE Oya 2%.) May the abodes of our enemies be 
Vy lm IES IE OT late 


D950 Vey Vode May Heaven grant them blessings! 


a 7 OTe A” OAL May you never receive harm from 
J wo Hate BSS all +55) the revolutions of fate ! 


ddd curse Ves \é May God give you good health ! 


SNES9.X6 Ise es May good fortune help us! 


119. It is by no means necessary, however, that these 
forms of the Verbs should always be employed in expres- 
sions of this kind: the Aorist alone, without any alteration 
or addition, may be, and is much more frequently, used 
optatively: indeed, except in Poetry, and on occasions of 


particular formality, it is rather pedantic to say ob, ole, 


oly’ &c.; and the Persians generally employ ab, 320, SS, 


silos, &c.; the context being of itself quite sufficient to 
shew that it is used in an optative sense. 


warnrnrurw 


OF NEGATIVE VERBS. 


120. The formation of these Verbs is very simple. The 


letter a put before any Tense, Mood, or Person of a Verb, 
makes the same Negative; excepting the Imperative, to 


id 


which the letter » must be prefixed ; as, 


So Rip C4 


Log 
E pass «Not to Speak.” 


——- 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


74 a> ” oe gee 
Ss No Speak not thou. Xn Speak not ye. 


- ee ee ee 
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oF ee 
I spoke not. 


£2798 


52K Thou hast not spoken. 


Coe He, or she, was not speaking. 


7 9 99,08 See 
et >» a5255 We had not spoken. 
SiS ons You will not speak. 


XY Ke They do not speak. 
&e. &e. &e. 


qmrwuwwwy 


OF THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


121. In the whole range of Persian Grammar (easy and 
simple as it is), there is no part perhaps so easy and simple 
as the formation of the Passive Verbs. The student has 
only to place the Past Participle of any Active Verb (which 
Past Participle is to be formed, as already stated, by changing 
the ., of the Infinitive into s) before the different Tenses and 
Moods throughout the Auxiliary Verb ,o+ “ To become.” * 
For instance : let us take eres the Past Participle of 
the Verb cn ‘s “To ask,” and place it, first of all, before 
the Infinitive of the ree and we shall obtain the Com- 
pound Infinitive ci Badia “ 1n ‘ To be, or to become, asked ”’; 
next, before the ee and we shall have es yb Blue «Be “ Be 


2 Oe 


thou asked,” Sagi gah Boog “ Be ye asked.” 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
SIMPLE PRETERITE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
WF F V7 9 PB y OF DG Sg 
ede Sdiw >? T was asked. pds 3dkwy We were asked. 
9 F JQ. 4 P 9 DF XB 9 
gsde Situ, Thou wast asked. WO Bdiw~ You were asked. 
9° 9, 9 #8 99-9 %7 9 8 
dn Sdtw» He (or oe) was asked. WAS Sd wy. They were asked. 


ee ee - 


* See the Auxiliary Verb (jd%, p, 52, 
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COMPOUND PRETERITE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
2, 2 I 9 29> 6 PX, 7 BD 
pl8ut tdsw,9 I have been asked. p!3% Sidon, We have been asked. 
£-° > 9 2% 49 9, O89 
30 Sdtwy Thou hast been asked. MKS Bus wy» You have been asked. 
i.) 2 0h 94 9°89 2%7 6 I 44 998 
Kew! 3X sow» He (or she) has been Wlsn5 sdun They have been asked. 
asked. 


PRETERITE IMPERFECT. 


2799 4% 99 7999 9, 9°89 


pdihe Show 79 I was being asked. piduinte Sidtw» We were being asked. 
ie) 99 949 9 979999 %, 9°89 
gsdvinve Suu» Thou was being asked. Ndcto 3duu You were being asked. 
27°97 9,9» 749% 929° 
Mido Btw He (or she) was being Nd Sdiw They were being 
asked. asked. 
PRETERITE PLUPERFECT. 
_r 90° I OF 99 779° 9,9 9,9 9 
eg? Fn Bd T had been asked. p29? Bde Bows We had been asked. 
9 GrFI I, 9 8 %7FI FF 9,9 9 


9? Buds SAW Thou hadst been asked Dy) Sddd Sow» You had been asked. 


IX 7P 94 9°89 % 6 I V4 9 95699 DV 


Oy) SE Bdtuw yy He (or she) had been Wg) BAS Sduw wy) They had been asked. 
asked. 
FUTURE TENSE. 
99%, 7 90 9 . .99 49 I 9298 . 
Ot prlyd toga | WH OF shall bet ss wuld sduuy We will or shall be 
asked. asked. 
7 49 97 = «#9 8 9F 4 4 97 9 9D 
i Dye $d Thou wilt or shalt be} + | Bonu y You will or shall be 
“~ "asked. , asked. 
29° 94, 279 8 VP Dy 7°49 9 
oi Nbly> due» He or she will or shall ds Nibly> sduvy They will or shall be 
be asked, asked. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
oe) > 9409 Oo, Do 
pyabe Sdiw ? Tam being asked. piyade Sitw) We are being asked, 
9 ? . yg 99,9 7, 8 
Gsparo Siw» Thou art being asked. Nyirto Sddu vy) You are being asked. 
2,7 4,2 9% oped “By g 


pando Sduw He (or she) is being Vote Sdbw vy They are being asked. 
asked, 
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AORIST. 


SINGULAR. 
%,, (OL 7 *- 

er, 3dtw yp I may be asked. 

2 rn: 
SY ks Thou mayst be asked. 
aa 9 


Opie) Sedu He (or she) may be 
asked. 


2 ? 


were 


PLURAL. 


Vee TY g 


fyi Suu We may be asked. 


272%, 2, 2» 


a 


Nyy Bw You may be asked. 


Vee 8 2°8 


Nody sdtw They may be asked. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


With Si, to fi, sald, or iis and Ai8; and also with or 


without e : 


. I Y6 


ely Sdn Sdvw 2 I may have been asked. eatl Sdve Sddw ys 


9 FPF 967 9 


96 8 Me 


asked, 


vr Sdues Sd 12 , Thou mayst have been sustl Sd Bbw You may have been 


asked. 


9 97I9I V6 9 #8 


asked, 


MEY FS Sd vy He (or she) may have sacl snd $dtwy They may have been 


been asked. asked. 
POTENTIAL MOOD. 
9 i) 
With ae ssl; owuilss, or nll and also with or 


without us° ° 


79° % 7% 9°8 
Mp tt 


79 £6 D6 


I can or could be 
asked. 


ae only tiny 


? 2 le 


asked. 


9. oer 49 


at lp Sdtaus Thou canst or couldst Sb duilep eae You can or could be 


be asked. 


asked, 


79 97 # C8 ) £8 29%, » % 9 # 


dun wl $hsuey He (or she) can or} d% Mls Sduw ys They can or could be 


could be asked. 


asked. 


All other forms of Subjunctives and Potentials can now 


easily be imagined by the student himself. 


’ We may have been 


We can or could be 
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OF CAUSAL VERBS. 


122, Besides the Transitive (some Jai) and Intransitive 


( jJe) Verbs, there is also in Persian a species of Deriva- 


tive Verbs ( Fite Jai), which may be termed “ Causal,” as 
the agent is forced (as it were) or caused by others to perform 
the action. In English, such meanings are expressed by two 
Verbs ; as, “I made him bring it”; “ He caused me to give 
it up,” &c. In Persian, generally, though not always, they 
are expressed by a single Verb; which is derived from the 
Present Participle of the Primitive Verb denoting the action. 

The Second Person Plural of the Present Participle of the 
Primitive Verb is, then, the root from which all the Past 
Tenses, the Past Participle, and the Future Tense of the 
Causal Verb are derived ; and the Present Participle itself 
of the Primitive Verb (without a Person) is the other root 
from which the Participle Active, the Present Tense, and 
the Aorist, are formed :—the first, with the final ,, attached 
to it, is the Infinitive; and the second, the Imperative : 
and from these two, in the same manner as has already 
been stated with reference to other Verbs,” the reader will 
proceed to form the rest; thus: 


2, oe 
Wore y “ To fear.” 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Cry? Fear thou. 
The Present Participle, as we have said, is formed from 


the Imperative, by adding al thus : EO “ Fearing ”’; 


* See the Rules for Conjugating a Verb, p. 47. 
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= 


pila “T am fearing ”’; es “Thou art fearing”; Sats 7) 


“ He, or she, is fearing ”; sila “We are fearing”; Sibu 
“You are fearing.” This last word, by adding the final ae 


becomes the Infinitive of the Causal Verb seals = To 


9 


cause another to fear” or “to frighten,” &c.; ary 3 
“ Frighten thou,” is the Imperative. 


INFINITIVE. 


Wow yp “ To frighten.”’ 


—_—_—- 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
cee 


yup Frighten thou. dl Frighten ye. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
SIMPLE PRETERITE. 


97 =%9 or, 99 1) Q.- 


‘Gti vp I frightened. peas vp We frightened. 


ane ew 


9 QF 


ili 3 Thou frightenedst. soduile .p You frightened. 
dln “A He (or she) frightened. Gawles - They frightened. 
COMPOUND PRETERITE. 
97 7 9 OF 2 + d+ 
plsduily sp I have frightened. pi sila p We have frightened. 
£27 9 OF 9 o om) 
sdvlv5 Thou hast frightened.{  dyladuilus You have frightened, 
9% f 9 Vs Ie 7 9 Oe 
cw! sdule5 He (or she) has Slssul.5 They have frightened. 
eae a eat i y g 
frightened. 
PRETERITE IMPERFECT. 
ane, oe 4 7 9 2 Pe 
prwlaite I was frightening. prdwle vpivo We were frightening. 
9 9 9-9 .799 =D, 


gs dla, w pho Thou wast frightening. dubs w pio You were frighteninc. 


i) om ; 3% 2 4 27 
dwlu pie He (or she) was NAVle pire They were frightening. 
frightening. 
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PRETERITE PLUPERFECT. 


SINGULAR. 
I ING 


es? sduilw 5 “py I had frightened. 


99795, 9 _” 


wySOg? SY Ly ¥»> Thou hadst frightened. 


> IO 


dy) SSasbays He (or she) had 
frightened. 


PLURAL. 
% 9 F De 


p29? sXGlY 5 4p We had frightened. 


99 FY, 


QO g) SWI bw 95 a You had frightened. 


979 9° OZ 


Wy) siuile,5 5 They had frightened. 


PAST PARTICIPLE. 


979 #4, 


sswl.,> Being, or having been, frightened. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


piles a I am frightening. 
ie) 9 


PB ire is Thou art frightening. 


Silane He (or she) is 
frightening. 


pil five We are frightening. 
dle Ja You are frightening. 


779 Oe, 


Nba oA sine They are frightening. 


AORIST. 


pile By I may frighten. 
ia sp Thou mayst frighten. 


Ir 4-e 
vila He (or she) may 
frighten. 


pre wy We may frighten. 
97 9 #9, 
duly py You may frighten, 
“%, 


dL. Ja! They may frighten. 


PARYICIPLE ACTIVE. 


Ne Gy 


plsdiile,5 I am frightener. 


£e°% 4 


sdilw) Thou art frightener. 


0679+ OF 
wl sdIbw He (or she) is 
frightener. ; 


49 os» ) 


philip vp We are frighteners. 


>) s 


Ssliscols: a You are frighteners. 


Vr, view OF 
NI sdicbo wy They are frighteners. 


Causal Verbs have no Present or Substantive Participles. 


(Vo) Td 
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The Causal Verb, from cy “ To run.” 


a 


INFINITIVE. 
, 49 
onlyd To urge, or To cause to run. 


9 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


ly? Cause thou to run. oil 99 Cause ye to run. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


SIMPLE PRETERITE. 
SINGULAR. 


oesly 5 yeh 1 If he, or she, made me run. 


ol A138 
Owl, a, 4 \4\ Ks If he, or she, made him, or her, run. 


PLURAL. 


Sowlsd|, Leo ce yhatagl i If they made us run. 
dyil4 Neto "sl 5 \ If they made you run. 


daily 3} slag ghtal is If they made them run. 


COMPOUND PRETERITE. 
SINGULAR. 


alsorgle d\, 9\ ye ols Perhaps I have made him, or her, run. 


If he, or she, made thee run. 


SONI, a, ir ole Perhaps thou hast made him, or her, run. 


oe Perhaps he, or she, has made him, or 
lanl, 3\y4\ CS Sols ete a 


PLURAL. 


os) Sxulq a ce hetag| ols Perhaps they have made me run. 


ol Sol JI or ged Rae Perhaps they have made thee run. 


ol an 4 “4 “Las| SANG Perhaps they have made him, or her, 
I “ run. 
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PRETERITE IMPERFECT. 
SINGULAR. 
Although he, or she, was urging me to 
ae Sovel 0 or ~ \ 8 
run. 
5 ne} oaks are ~s1 Although he, or she, was urging thee 
to run. 


| nm ‘\ “y \ Although he, or she, was urging him, 
oh y as or her, to run. 


PLURAL. 


nee 


Hol, nol yle Soe 5S) Although they were urging us to run. 
Moly nol as Km 8) Although they were urging you to run. 


A ee \ a \ 3 Lal ae 1 Although they were urging them to 


run. 


PRETERITE PLUPERFECT. 


fe oer 
2,299 T:CF oD 


e> 9 55! ly aI ook I wish I had made thee run. 


7,96 2 + 


e>s Souily ‘het os I wish I had made you run. 


0392 Sxl, 313 Leal otk I wish I had made them run. 


Dien 
a0 me ae? a 


N52 rs) wl, 3\ \ va I wish they had made thee run. 


99%, F Dy 49” 


ND >» Sr51 Ib kes cals I wish they had made you run. 


997 9F 49 


5 92 8 oil, 3) SLs i I = they had made them run. 


FUTURE TENSE. | 


SINGULAR. 
Pane le 


O09 algal p “fl gam ool Perhaps I will, or may, make thee run. | 


A slo: » Perhaps I will, or may, make him, or 
oe) oi a ole her, run. 


7 OF 


ely ‘9 d9 ~ | \e ool Perhaps I will, or may, make him, or 


her, run. 
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PLURAL. 


osl 5) \o ool es Perhaps they will, or would, make us 
DD Daas nee 


it 3 los ODI, Pees Perhaps they will, or would, make you 
wad 7 run. 


ily d\, ltl osalye as Perhaps they will, or would, make them 


run. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 
e 9-7 


wily uel os {f I do urge thee to run. 


al; fet 91 5), eGo less hit we hentaean 


cals eel ‘29 sl If thou urgest him, or her, to run. 


PLURAL. 


pols wel y 9) rs If we do urge him, or her, to run. 
wey Sel x pl If we do urge thee to run. 
wey Kel | pawl aS If we do urge them to run. 


AORIST. 


SINGULAR. 


Nya ye ns I wish thou wouldst make me run. 


a owl ‘A ali I wish thou wouldst make him or her 
4 rue run. 


oul 5 vs I wish thou wouldst make them run. 


PLURAL. 
? 


eae le 8 I wish they would make us run. 
os ort, los Ls I wish they would make you run. 


lol yesltel ond [ wish they would make them run. 
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The reader cannot fail to observe, by the foregoing 
examples, what an infinite variety of Subjunctive Verbs 
could be formed in Persian, by the aid of the Particles, the 


Pronouns, and the changing of their positions. 


The Causal Verb, from cpnos “To pass. 


—<— 


INFINITIVE. 


WOW, oF To cause to pass. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
\,cs5° Cause thou to pass. ow los Cause ye to pass. 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 
SIMPLE PRETERITE. 


SINGULAR. 
N45 I could, or might, cause him, or her, 


2° 9 La ee 
rl oS \,4\ wind 
a> 39 J g ae 9 ° 9 pe 
cad Vyel (Guues| } Thou couldst, or mightst, cause him, or 
OI IG - ” her, to pass. 
ara ( ~ aa * He, or she, could, or micht, cause him, 
owl, oS ys , bed or her, to pass. ° 


PLURAL. 


NST Res Otel \,5 You could, or might, cause them to pass. 


y) | ON EFI \yltyl ox aly) They could, or might, cause them to 
pass. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 
I could, or might, have caused him, or 


ow) OF \yghtgl aie We could, or might, cause them to pass. 


O05 4: : y ie 1.) her, to pass. 
? 12 2 fy 725 70 Thou couldst, or mightst, have caused 
oh aos Sensi l yee \ysl him, or her, to pass. 


i) 9 g 9 9 9 
1 oS O : He, or she, could, or might, have anes 
NOS camels ? ly him, or her, to pass. 
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oil, S ‘ wn) po \ We could, or might, have caused them 
4 est to pass. 


Nor ad ee AVS You pon or might, have caused them 


They could, or might, have caused them 
Oar awn) love \ gat ae 


PRETERITE IMPERFECT. 
SINGULAR, 


79 48 » 9 29 é : 
<r : .») Lought to have caused this (thing) to 
ow) Os aca aaa 
Sil, ie cae bas re AN \ Thou oughtst to have caused this 
pe (thing) to pass. 


e, or she, ought to have caused this 


= og nm ° H 
MANOS aan (thing) to pass. 


PLURAL. 
Calas : \a ‘ ..\ We ought to have caused these (things) 
ONS Gand |) Mg to pass. . 
iNOS edly | geal — to have caused these (things) 


Mae oot a ee ; ° They ought to have caused these 
MNOS” (itomal \ Leal (things) to pass. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


: SINGULAR. 
os) oF w\ revel «ye [can cause thee to pass. 
Sor lpeel ye ~ Thou canst cause me to pass. 
wos SN rer jbo 3) He, or she, can cause us to pass. 
c ; see 
KIN OS od \yrve \ ete We can cause you to pass. 


OD Boe: Dek age ° 
wl) oS elec cae You can cause us to pass. 
Cat o ) 


5) p20 Lee phew jhtsl They can cause us and you to pass. 


lor 
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AORIST POTENTIAL. 


SINGULAR. 


sl, ie 1 \ ye ae d cS 2159 > i can, or may, cause me to 


oh, ne \ 3 re \,3 a) aise iy the can, or may, cause thee to 
Mitte eT eee His, or her, brother can, or may, cause 
PLURAL, 


9° 7 


231 ,0K | 30% oily letal They can cause my father to pass. 


o” 


O51 0 ne Wyo oa) che They can cause thy father to pass. 


99. + 


oo3\ jad | yor yy os \,3 cgta\ They can cause his, or her, father to pass. 


FUTURE, SUBJUNCTIVE, AND POTENTIAL. 
OOF adlyal,) ol asl If I can, I will cause thee to pass. 
oor slaty alsin I If oo thou wouldst cause me 
oil, aC Oa\ye| ye oly si If he or she could, he or she would 


cause me to pass. 


PRESENT, SUBJUNCTIVE, AND POTENTIAL. 
wHloX \3 pee &> 51 Although I can cause thee to pass. 
3) NG »\yo Sle Som > 1 Although thou canst cause me to pass. 


Voy Oe Although he, or she, can cause him, or 
oil, OS | sg) MS ghee a> <1 her, to pass. 
AORIST, SUBJUNCTIVE, AND POTENTIAL. 
= ‘| on - Ve alas el may perhaps be able to cause us 
ON") i ha 
Saar CO et % rid may perhaps be able to cause 
SOS oIlys Ie ole you to pass. 


< iy ae . ». They may perhaps be able to cause 
OW'OS ously5 J slag) oy ole them to pass. 
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i rs PLUPERFECT. 


ae a 


ry oe Pd £ ‘ 
mgs é 53 5 ‘alg I wish I had been able to have caused 
) poe aie C thee to pass! 


Chase te Ga 


22 Ce I wish thou hadst been able to have 
e\09 & Usd om as 


caused me to pass ! 


wish he, or she, had been able to have 
caused him, or her, to pass! 


05,05 25 dy) Bamilys 26 | 
PRESENT TENSE. 


wily) Wow oF \ To cause thee to pass, I can. 


ly Won, Os, \ os tla him, or her, to pass, thou 


ously WON 05 \ be To cause us to pass they can. 


POLED UDAS SO 


OF INTERROGATIVE VERBS. 


123. There is no particular form employed for the pur- 
pose of putting a Verb interrogatively in Persian. In the 
English language, in which the general rule for the Affirma- 
tive, in ordinary Verbs, is, that they should come after the 
Nominative, as, “I did,” “ You will,” “ He shall,” &c., 
by transposing this order, and putting the Verb before the 
Nominative, the Verb becomes Interrogative ; as, “‘ Did I?” 
“Will you?” “Shall he?” But in Persian there are no 
such forms; and Interrogatives are differently expressed. 
A Simple or a Compound Adverb of Interrogation (such as, 
be “Why?” oy “How?” mS “Perhaps ?” as “When ?” 
s “Where?” ms “What place?” &c.") is very often 
employed to express the query. 


124. The context very often shews the Verb to have been 


* See the Index, for Persian Adverbs, 


M 
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interrogatively put: for instance, if I say to a person in 
Persian, suslidne consi Lad “You know English?” if he is a 
Persian himself, or knows the Persian language, he perceives 
at once that I am asking him whether he knows the English 
language or not. 


125. The third mode, and by far the most general, of 
asking a question in Persian, is, that the speaker softens his 
voice and expresses the Verb in an accent quite peculiar to 
the occasion, which leaves no doubt on the minds of those 
who hear him that he is asking a question: this, I believe, 
may be done, and is perhaps done in all languages, whether 
there be at the same time any particular form: for expressing 
a Verb interrogatively or not. But in Persian, the Inter- 
rogation may at the same time be rendered quite complete 
and decided, by adding ab “or not” (a Disjunctive added 
to a Negative Particle) to the end of the sentence; thus: 


Ghee ls! Leddy “ Did your father go there, or not ?” 


Hl, SWI — gw lslas “ Do you know [or speak] Persian, or not ? ” 
&c. &c. 


126. We now proceed to conjugate a Verb Interrogatively 
with the Adverb |, “ Why ?” 


qn, ws 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
G 298, 
25 “To Say,” or “ To Speak.” 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
19 *9° 


sf “ Say thou.” ARR “Say ye.” 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 


SIMPLE PRETERITE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
pli bye Why said I? ; phi Ve Why said we? 
38 le Why saidst thou? S858 Ny Why said you? 
aif be Why said he, or she? 568 |e Why said they? 
COMPOUND PRETERITE. 
al mas Ve Why have I said ? | a 15S Vee Why have we said? 
S99 


7 sg « F 
|= Why hast thou said ? da) aha$ | Why have you said? 


al aad Ve Why has he, or she, | ail aaag Ve Why have they said? 
said ? 
PRETERITE IMPERFECT. 
pik ne le Why was I saying ? ; rdlikine |e Why were we saying ? 
ike \.= Why wast thou saying ? While le Why were you saying ? 
nike be Why was he, or she, | waar ole Why were they saying? 
saying ? 
PRETERITE PLUPERFECT. 
wd 2588 Vee Why had I said? rds 28S ee Why had we said? 
> 99078 22 99 9098 


459? wAa8 | Why hadst thou said? N09! BABS | om Why had you said? 


T° 9,98 


5) 2488 | Why had he, or she, 
said ? 


274 F VANDI 


dg) SIGS | Why had they said ? 


FUTURE TENSE. 


‘ rm Why will, or shall, ni etna ls Why will, or shall, we 


say ? say? 
say? . p wa 

cnet only |= Why will, or shall, he, “Wi gor ZZ ZZ 
or she, say ? g — ya 


Digitized by Google 
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“yg g om 


Niyhre 
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PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 


piso |e 


hee he 


Le 


Why say [? 
Why sayest thou? 


Why says he, or she? 


AORIST. 


Why may or should 
I say ? 

Why mayst or shouldst 
thou say ? 

Why may or should 
he, or she, say? 


PLURAL. 


Ms © 9 


prghte Le 


V9, 9D 


Ssghne Le 


990997 4% 
e 


dyghve Le 
SDK be 


99798 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


Why ain I saying ? 
Why art thou saying ? 


Why is he, or she, 
saying ? 


79°98 


tilsS Le 


%¥9 OF 


aslss Le 


97 O89 


sigh 


ACTIVE OR SUBSTANTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


Why am I sayer? 
Why art thou sayer? 


Why is he, or she, 
sayer ? 


a! siiyys ye 


9% 27008 


a2) sd4,8 be 


'%° 29727989 


di! sds Lm 


Why say we? 
Why say you? 


Why say they? 


Why may or should 
we say? 


Why may or should 
you say ? 


Why may or should 
they say ? 


Why are we saying ? 
Why are you saying ? 


Why are they saying ? 


Why are we sayers ? 
Why are you sayers? 


Why are they sayers? 


[N.B. When the Interrogative Particle \e is placed before 
a Verb (as in the above instance), the Disjunctive Negative 
al cannot be added to the end of the sentence. ] 
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OF COMPOUND VERBS. 


—w 


127. The Persian Verbs are very often compounded with 
Nouns, either Substantive or Adjective ; with Participles ; 


ty FOV 6 F 


with pacers or with other Particles ; ; as, ois oa 
“To speak” or “to utter words ;” Ke “To seek 


justice”; oy; oe “To do ane “ To exercise 


> ae) 


virtue” ; poten “To become sick”’; a ve “To make 


oi ae) ee 


happy”; (xe! oH “To mix colours,” or “To be de- 


9% 4 9987 7 we 


ceptive ” ; ys tiaye “To be,” or “ become, a searcher”; 


ws is “To be walking ” “ travelling, in 7 of ”’; 


VY +e 


ppends yl “To sit emg ; rr “To go up”; ggoel «sl 


“To come down”; cece “To rise”; &c. &c. 


128. The Persian Verbs of Arabic extraction are always 
Compounds of an Arabic Verbal Noun, Participle, or Adjec- 
tive, and a Persian Verb, which, in-all its inflexions, is joined 
to the other ;—the former expressing the meaning in abs- 
tract; and the latter deciding the Mood, the Tense, and 
the Person of the Verb. The Arabic words so compounded 
undergo, of course, no inflexions. 


129. The Verbs chiefly used in these combinations, espe- 
cially when Arabic words are adopted, are, 


9°4=%°O8 . 2.F 


wo To do, or To make. w)3! To bring. 
ees To devour, or ones To draw, or 
To suffer. To undergo. 
wpile To have. oaks To make. 
9) To strike. yap To order. 
cel To come, or wos, ots, ot To be changed into, 


To hecome. or become. 
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9 


wey To bear. 


e798 


wry To shew. 


or ae) 


cpu lg To wish, or To ask. 


92799 


ws? To be. 
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mo) To take. 
wb To find. 
e298 
ey To search, or To find. 


I79 # 


upawtsd To sit. 


EXAMPLES. 


wy »$ plas To complete. 
le a N99 g 
wy E> -) To return. 

%79 F— YP 
wryy> Kae To be grieved. 
9,9 cad g 


cpu ld do To apologize. 


vo) 2 Gers 
oS Wax To be astonished. 
wyeye Jno! To be beneficent. 
ee Bi le To be bereaved. 
ve VS 7 Ye 
urn Gc To find fault. 


7 FF DIP, 


wy ero To be sorrowful. 


9% £97” 9. 
yond lati To expect... 
7 pF 6 


ca duns To envy. 


apile alike) To believe. 


9497, on §S 


wy! ox To assault, 


wo cad To strike. 
yorel we To appear. 


% 79 9 oe 


ws — To take profit. 


me vse io To be sick. 
epslh epee? To find (others) dis- 
appointed. 


130. The student will observe, that, in forming these 
Compounds, he need not always be restricted to special 
Persian Verbs in combination with any particular Arabic 


word ; for wy pla, creel Li, Pye pls all mean “ To com- 


plete,” as well as one ; and in the same manner, as 


w/a, elas wns Biie, woptaive , planted athe, as 


well as wos, Waisl would signify “ To expect”; as would 


wosoliiel, wjlolaiel, Ppa vile obi all alike signify 


Vee” . .-F a wo ‘weer 


“To believe”; pst AS .yw,S a, vr =, yh Gate, 


wpitlo eg, oils and os aie, all may mean 
“To wonder,” or “ To be astonished”: and so with the 
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rest, &c. In fact, these Persian Verbs, when united with 
any Arabic word so as to form a Compound Verb, in many 
instances completely lose their own primitive meanings, and 
serve merely as Auxiliaries, to shew, as already observed, the 
Arabic Verbs to be in the same inflexions as themselves. 


131. The following exhibit a few examples of the Com- 
pound Verbs of both kinds,— Persian and Persian, and 
Persian and Arabic united. 


COMPOUND VERB—xs0rTHa parts PERSIAN. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
pels Cry “To Watch,” or “ To keep Watch.” 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
i?) 9. 1? ae 9 
ye rk Watch thou. | AN) ylo irl Watch ye. 


INDICATIVE MOOD.—active voice. 
SIMPLE PRETERITE. 


7, % en 99 9 
pitle wo I watched. | pits ls i» We watched. 
9- -9 ) 99°04 9 
csatlo irk Thou watchedst. | MAIO ub You watched. 
5 ° er? y 
weslo Url He, or she, watched. RUV ea) wa They watched. 
COMPOUND PRETERITE. 
de 29 , 290029 9 
e! rewa Urb I have watched. oe Pea) Urb We have watched. 
Se y 29 4% o) 
pee) iy~4 Thou hast watched. dy! aialo Ul You have watched. 
Y Pe) ) 99, 7% 9 
www! ld ly He, or she, has | Sl aislo bl They have watched. 


watched. 


88 (AA) 


Boor PLURAL. 
979 49 19”°~«9%#U : 
pit lore oe I was watching. sdtlane Gul We were watching. 
Dee? ) 1) 9 99°" 9 
Silane ink Thou wast watching. Mab love wae You were watching. 
7 49 9 9 9 749 2 9 : 
ce) Aes uel He, or she, was AVY Wd AWW Urb They were watching. 
watching. 
PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
97 99,9 9 9997 9,9 
eos? re WAR) ib I had watched. mos? Pema n) ut We had watched. 
99 F 949 ) 29°99 a4 A 


tld Bhs nl 


cote sly nl 


2 Thou hadst watched. 


» He, or she, had 


9 
3 I will or shall watch. 


PERSIAN GRAMMAR. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


9 nee a 
watched. 


FUTURE TENSE. 
Q 949 i] 
Kevtlo publ pl 


Thou wilt or shalt |... aes 
watch. 
49, 


He, or she, will or costlo MB| 9 ct 


shall watch. 


PAST PARTICIPLE. 


I-% 


Peta A) ol Having watched. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


» You had watched. 


» They had watched, 


We will or shall 
watch. 

You will or shall 
watch, 

They will or shall 
watch. 


Q Ivo Ur’ I watch. | pve Ul We watch. 
wht ae Thou watchest. dyldre Uwh You watch. 
qa, 9 
oy! ne ul He, or she, watches, Wyle wh They watch, 
AORIST. 
yy 4 ‘ ome: ” 
ple wae I may watch. pylos wk We may watch, 
as ley wl Thou mayst watch. wv ARC wk You may watch. 
dla wa He, or she, may watch. Wylde owl They may watch. 
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PRESENT PARTICIPLE—SELDOM USED. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
pile ee TI am watching. psiljlo wae We are watching. 
illo ere Thou art watching. wile woo You are watching. 
27 =, a «9, 2 
cee" Ile ee He, or she, is watch- Ret AR ink They are watching. 
ing. 
PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 
| PAN) 319 L I am watcher. a $3510 nk We are watchers. 
BN, le ee Thou art watcher. aN} suo au You are watchers. 
raerd 997 9497 
wl slo gel He, or she, is watcher. do] Bd) lo nl They are watchers. 


The Verb «13,5 6s “To Hunt.” 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


COMPOUND PRETERITE. 


SINGULAR. 
m ) ce aS —_ Perhaps I may have hunted. 


9-7 4% 


Perhaps thou mayst have hunted. 


tele 


Perhaps he, or she, may have 
bec 55,5 ie S oule saceae 


PLURAL. 
9797.9 


ett 55 FIC 3S Ogle Perhaps we may have hunted. 


; : a \y x3 3 Sis ~ aS dole Perhaps you may have hunted. 


oe 97 94,% 


wos re) ys Be ~ Fogle Perhaps they may have hunted. 


N 
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PRETERITE IMPERFECT. 


SINGULAR. 


030 aS AOAC I may have been hunting. 
(55 ) v0 so aS onl Thou mayst have been hunting. 


BD) ) So yw aS wily He, or she, may have been hunting. 


PLURAL. 


2 ) Se <2 aS ob We may have been hunting. 
O22 Seo Kis aS ost You may have been hunting. 
033,Kx0 Ks aS asl They may have been hunting. 


PRETERITE PLUPERFECT. 


SINGULAR. 
) 


, 3) 53 5 bn 51 Had I, or if I had hunted. 
2 99 24949 °Z Hadst thou, or if thou hadst, 
C55_) 55 YS yo » pI hunted. 
297 94 94,9 2% Had he, or she, or if he or she, 
29 59S Ka SI had hunted. 
PLURAL. 


ney 53S \6x15\ Had we, or if we had hunted, 


XI9) 55 3s je 151 Had you, or if you had hunted. 


5542 35,8 > 5) Had they, or if they had hunted. 


FUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 


xs oly SS se 51 Although I would or should hunt. 
Although thou wouldst or shouldst 


2S e Nye am hunt. 
Although he, or she, would or 


99°47 % + . 8) - Ise 
28 Bld ee be) Should hunt. 
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PLURAL. 


Although we would or should 


> ex \ym oe bm S hunt. 


Although you would or should 


> > onald xm | hunt. 
ee es \ Although they would or should 


> ys nal Nyc KS im $1 \ ee 
PAST PARTICIPLE. 
) eS 35 +s 5 da < Although having been hunted. 


PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. 


“hoa Ne rs \ If I do hunt. 


BE ne 1S | - ¢\ If thou dost hunt. 
Kine \ is é\ If he, or she, does hunt. 


PLURAL. 


pire 51 If we do hunt. 


ONG 1S | 3s | If you do hunt. 


Ukr Rees If they do hunt. 


AORIST. 
SINGULAR. 


oS ob That I may hunt. 
Cie 2 Gob That thou mayst hunt. 


77 F 49 


ERS 2 Sn That he, or she, may hunt. 


PLURAL. 


HQ yo That we may hunt. 
OS; » Kab That you may hunt. 
OS, 2 ) nls That they may hunt. 
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PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 
SINGULAR. 


ch ts 5S I should, or may be hunting. 
cr os KS Thou shouldst, or mayst be hunt- 
ys?’ 


ing. 
He, or she, should, or may be 
oh ;. us xa hunting. 
PLURAL. 


ee obS jo We should, or may be hunting. 
onl WS jw You should, or may be hunting. 


ACEAE gas RS They should, or may be hunting. 


PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 


SINGULAR. 
227949 


ca 5S ys I may become a hunter. 


o See 


Os Fo SOS Ka Thou mayst become a hunter. 


ISR 797789 


2 Sa0uaS 5 He, or she, may become a hunter. 


PLURAL. 
9% %7F 1946%986 9,7 


wo So0a5S ys We may become hunters. 


Vy». Yor FL49 


oo 2 9 5005 Be You may become hunters. 


aad 777 BO 


aN) gs 5 OS Ka They may become hunters. 


bette tea 


The Verb prey &el “To write a Letter.” 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 
SIMPLE PRETERITE. 
SINGULAR, 


Sty pe \p Bed I could or might write a letter. 


yy 94 


Thou couldst or might write a 


Cas 9? gil) Kel dee 


a He, or she, could or micht write 
ets S93 nis) Sad a» Ictter: mis, 
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PLURAL. 
99 0s 


es ys n way &el We could or might write a letter. 


9 


ag) Renee Bold You could or might write a letter. 


9 9 


eae ee ? sinilys PAC They could or might write a letter. 


COMPOUND PRETERITE. 


SINGULAR. 
7 9%» 


Sade eol) = al wily Pat I have been able to write a letter. 


aera. 


Thou hast been able to write a 
letter. 


9 


Sp rea nis x \3 He, or she, has been able to write 


a letter. 
PLURAL. 

po ee ae: We have béen able to write a 

—— 299 cl er Kel) nen 
cay: A You have been able to write a 

toy) Oy) as Kwily) nels letter. 
Baa ae Pe They have been able to write a 

9) os} om aeli letter. 


PRETERITE IMPERFECT. 
SINGULAR. 


» - 4, x \;  Tcould have written, or might be 
an 9) 2 es pad yao aol) writing, a letter. 


2 lv 


as ; eon) nte \; Thou couldst have written, or 
:, ia might be writing, a letter. 


9 9 ? 9 DO «+ 


td Sail M0 Bold He, or she, could have written, or 
might be writing, a letter. 


PLURAL. 


\; We could have written, or might 


: 23 ~ eee ne be writing, a letter. 


4 


ee 5 5 ive NS You could have written, or might 
cat oe 2 be be writing, a letter. 


Pa > OF 


ate) Shia leh \3 They could have written, or 
» el ove might be writing, a letter. 


;, 
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PRETERITE PLUPERFECT. 


SINGULAR. 
ue could, or might, have had writ- 


baa a e es cs e “ ag ° I 
= wees [ iN) arels ten a letter. 
Thou couldst, or might, have had 


999 oe 9 \ AY 
2% Kita) sols Xe written a letter. 
ee i\e3 &cld. He, or she, could, or might, have 
>» Brtay) Sil ys de had written a letter. 

PLURAL. 


297 99 e could, or might, have had 


. W 

29? 23 " ly) bel written a letter. 

aig : . xe < re 5 ie You could, or might, have had 

3 =P iy de written a letter. 

5 Sb¢ ee ali They could, or might, have had 
oi — ys written a letter. 


FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR, 


acer cN Una Sls, Siok xc\G: “shall be able to weltewlelee 
my edly po 9 

ears 93 « iy rs Pat ie Pil be able to write a 
ae ea eee er He, or she, will be able to write 
—— Sanity Ody Keli a letter. 


_ PLURAL. 


ty) Cel \yp > etl a\3 We shall be able to write a letter. 
ae +9 Cad S\ys Ody Pat You will be able to write a letter. 


-) 9. 


bend 9 Caaailys ANTS Bol They will be able to write a letter 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 
” ) Yy e e 
can write, or am able to write, 


I 
ay) ol pve mols a letter. 


9 , : 
i Thou canst write, or art able to 


Satay) oily nels write, a letter. 


e, or she, can write, ur is able 


ae is . H 
“tsy3 oly * o Bel to write, a letter. 


9 
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PLURAL. 
We can write, or are able to write 


7 9 


7 9 2” 9 
ee a e bad e 
9 em ly. =o Bol a letter. 
ou can write, or are able to write 


ad 


i) 9 ) ?) yaa?) 5 
re A * Ae 5 ae “|. pd 
: My = soli a letter. 
They can write, or are able to 


9 #9 9° + 7 4 .e 
> ly “ve sols write a letter. 


AORIST, POTENTIAL. 
SINGULAR. 


ae ool Kel I must, or ought to write a letter. 


ee 
cs Oh Be letter. 
: - - 1) 1. He, or she, must, or ought to 
Sate ol vol) write a letter. 


PLURAL. 
ay 9 ory) &ol) We may be able to write a letter. 
oe. 8 Oy 3 2%. «You may be able to write a 
ag ONY bb “Totter, 
They may be able to write a 


oe 
293 DaINy) Bold letter. 


5 Thou must, or oughtst to write a 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


SINGULAR. 
I must or should be writing a 


o~ L hey bold OY letter. 


“a peers Thou must, or shouldst, be writ- 
sh creas? soli oly ing a letter. 
als a 353 AG a He, or she, must or should be 
ee Se, an writing a letter. 
PLURAL. 
OD oly) (hen 9 Keli We could be writing a letter. 
OD ow) 192 So dy Bel You could be writing a letter. 
\» They could be writing a Ictter. 


Oe WI Elegy) Be 
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ACTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


SINGULAR. 
2D Oe 


onl Pat cy) aes 29 6 ae I must be the writer of this letter. 


9 .°. g§$ 74 


el PAC (2) 5 Odandg) ooh Thou must be the writer of this 


letter. 


29 $0? 79 


on mG cyl SX 293 ash A He, or she, must be the writer of 


this letter 
ee 
aes eee aS We should, or ought to have been 
el KW el a Canals eo" the writers of this letter. 


; “ ' ~ Joc, You should, or ought to have 
- \ el) en : ae les been the writers of this letter. 


9:49 792-9, 


2 ie hts) They should, or ought to have 
os aod cyl 4 hones 9° es been the writers of this letter. 


The Verb wry cele y “ To Envy.” 


— — 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
Yr BV DG PF 


yd 50,7) es ) To be, or to become, envied. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
SIMPLE PRETERITE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

7 87 VA9O9 > «Ne Y9F° 98778 > Ne 

acess 80) As, I was envied, pode 80) As, We were envied. 
6 89098 9 Ve 99 9,9F 140 V6 
Gsden 30, ws, Thou wast envied. des 30)! ws, You were envied. 


9° 97699 9 OF 979 90997 7% YS 


MS t0p EAS, He, or she, was envied. NA 1) EAL, They were envied. 


COMPOUND PRETERITE. 


I, I-99 29, 299779990 


pleas 80, ELS, I have been envied. ; PAW 80 AS 1, We have been envied. 
S27 FPF 349°97906 FeO IIO, 


Shwe 3d ht wy Thou hast been envied. sul eas 80 ps y You have been envied. 
9 Vy 6 & AGDIIADIVD 9 e & BV Ae DINDVG ; 
ew | sd 80 KS, He, or she, has been MO) 3S BO AAS, They have been 
envied. envied. 
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({v) 97 


IMPERPECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 
V2 F 996 ING 
pdvinie so pC, I was being envied. 
a GF 99ILIDIDOV80 


este 80 Re J Thou wast being 
envied, 

~G VVEPIFVIG 

Kibo 30 AQ ¥) He, or she, was being 


envied, 


PLURAL. 
XV9F 9 VADIIDE 


po dvto BOARS, We were being envied. 


999 9 949°99G 


Sy dure 80 16 Sy You were being 
envied, 
97F 9 VADIDIDG 
NH Lito BOSS) They were being 


envied, 


PRETERITE PLUPERFECT. 


Ve VCZI 940997, 


> VIA, F 


MIs) BAS BI ACS, 


10 a) come? ae) 


9 WV I DLDIND, 


We had been envied. 


22FI9—F 


You had been envied. 


Ng? 5S BO ASS, 


They had been envied. 


VADIIAVWV 


a ry : : 
eo? ddwy 30 AGS, I had been envied. 
S VFI DVAP DZIFIVIVG 
ye 0% 3 a5 Ss Thou hadst been 
envied, 
°F DY FP 9Z9FRNDODG 
Og) 3S 505, He, or she, had been 
envied, 
FUTURE TENSE. 
99 OD DV pIIVOVG 


i pdlyd 80,405) I shall be envied. 


Pew piel BOA, 


We shall be envied. 


oe VAIO NG 97° «29: *~9 VAOFIVIAIS 

dues le BO ACS, Thou wilt be envied. § Xs ddl > 8 AO 47 You will be envied. 

7d OF VA DINING 7 ~*°9 ae DVAIFVVe 

dS dnly>d s9ACL, He, or she, will be} Mt Mal,> 80,05, They will be envied. 
envied. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


oar ") DAVID, 


prire ont, 


2 AMWADFIIWNA:SY 


ispke 80 ASS, 


Yoe 9 79,90F VT NG 


ere 8 ACS, 


I am being envied, 
Thou art being envied. 


He, or she, is being 


envied. 


AORIST. 


top Np iRNRg 


Pye BOSS, 


I may become envied. } 


” 2 V2 DFOIDVG 


sph BOLL, 


Thou mayst become 


envied, 


Di ELIE OAS 
dew BO Lay He, or she, may be- 


come envied, 


9D - 9 VA9D9ID DG 


wyabe 80 AS 


99 67 992-90°994, 


Kytre SIGS, 


Lo or ar. ") 29° O% 


Miydto BASS, 


We are being envied. 
You are being envied, 


They are being envied, 


994 °F9FIYOX 


pix Bt, 


We may become 


envied. 
7498 9,79°1997. 


Dp BO ALL, 


You may become 


envied, 
96 7 9,0°9%98 
Ng BONS, They may become 


envied. 


PAST PARTICIPLE. 


Qe € cD ee ”’) Lo 


SI By AS +) Having been envied. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
VAI ABAAIIDVG, OF 29 «6 1? a0 5 ae he i ae 


pow 80 AGS ‘) wl Perhaps I was envied. pes 80 ASS y wht We may perhaps be- 


come envied. 


- o WG ORN as Ay 99 6 9699995 DO, 
Gods 50 AS yy Ws Perhaps thou wast aye) 80 AGS .) wk You may perhaps be- 
Sate envied. come envied. 
2IFPXOIG Ve oar, VADVINVIVG Oe 
we £9 RS, dls Perhaps he, or she, Nyy 80 WQS wl They may perhaps 
was envied. become envied. 
2 we Ay GOP Y 5s Ay 29 6 9 909 °1N9D AC, 
pdcuve 80 AS, dls Perhaps I was being piztsre sons, SI If we are being envied. 
envied. 
BOD py iy. De 9 VADMBFINIVG MS, ‘é 
qidvinio SIACS, WL Perhaps thou wast Nyttnde BAGS, Jl If you are being 
being envied, ened: 
DF DVDS, OD, 7 99499990 2%, 
ative 82S, dylt Perhaps he, or she, Npdde 30 sb, Uf) If they are being 
was being envied. envied, 
&e. &e. &e. 


The reader will have now no difficulty, according to the 
models before him, in forming any Compound, whether of 
Arabic extraction or otherwise, as he pleases. 


132, AN ALPHABETICAL SERIES 
OF 
VERBAL NOUNS, orn SIMPLE PERSIAN INFINITIVES, 


WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE IMPERATIVES. 


INFINITIVE, IMPERATIVE.) INFINITIVE, IMPERATIVE. 
ae ME oe ae 229 ps oes ae 
wy! To stitch one! ww 2,3 To create ww 73 

ora? | gee 2 en ee . 

w) ij To offend Wi ow lalT To warn ast 

>79° 9 ee 2-97 9 2 Cm 
ypu! To repose she | 0st To stuff sd | 
9 2. Ws o) Pn 2 gp th a? Poe 
err! To disturb ts | yo?! To stain gol 
9-7 . 49 pe roe ae 
wow To excite Js} wo! To come as | 


oP ae ae ye. 779 99 298 
eo 
e 


peel To steep 5) | up dso! To learn jy! 


INFINITIVE. 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


mingle 
suspend 
be worth 
fall 
elevate 
hoist 
increase 
squeeze 
fling 
store 
throw 
treasure 
suppose 
stand 
play 
rain 
weave 
exult 
carry 
cut 

bind 


smell 
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IMPERATIVE. 


INFINITIVE. 


To sift 
scatter 
To guard 
To strain 
To cook 
To worship 
To ask 


To fly 


To investigate 


To rot 

To accept 
To join 

To measure 
To twist 
gallop 
To run 

To shine 
To palpitate 
To fear 

To frighten 
To masticate 


To leap 


(49) 99 


IMPERATIVE. 


100 ({..) 


INFINITIVE. 


7-9 32 
eo 


IMPERATIVE. 
29° 
To search 59> 
4. 2 g 
To shake earca 
To stir Bees 
9 
To urge to leap we 
999 
To search 59> 
To graze ae 
To cause to graze ils 
To stick ars 
9 Fe 
To glue youn 
To prick Je 
To bend oe 
49 2 
To double down wy 
+ 
To taste Ue 
To cause to taste Rie 
To drop We 
To cause to drop Ries 
7 
To walk proudly <a 
99 
To pick or select ys 
9*¢0°9 
To rise p> 
9 
To scratch Bice 
i) 
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INFINITIVE, 


To sleep 


To cause to sleep we! 


To desire 31 
To purchase es 
9 rd 
To creep ry 
9 > 9 
To repose Qe 
To prick 
To laugh ANTS 
9 Ae 
To cause to laugh ..)0i> 
To give 3d 
1) 
To have ye 
To know wld 
%e 
To reap ye 
To rend yp» 
qI9¢ 
To steal ojo 
To blow 0 
94? 
To sew jp 
990 
To run ~ 
)? 9 
To see erly 
To drive wy 
oe 
To shine 


INFINITIVE, 


279° 
ee 


wy) 


To grow 
To scape 
To arrive 
To spin 
To go 
To sweep 
To startle 
To scare 


To 


spin 


To bring forth 


To bear young 


To lament 


To 


To live 


‘To rub 


To commit 


make 
stuff 
To take 
To praise 
To mix 


chant 


rub off 
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IMPERATIVE. 


74989 


INFINITIVE, 


979989 
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To sing 
To bore 
To think 
To pound 
To become 
To break 
To cleave 
To bloom 
To recognise 
To count 
To rejoice 
To sell 

To increase 
To deceive 
To squeeze 
To understand 
To plant 

To hollow out 
To decrease 
To do 


To become 


To turn round 


IMPERATIVE, 
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INFINITIVE, 


“49 


aoe 
e 
& 
¢ 


To sow 

To kill 

To draw 

To stink 

To dig 

To beat 

To strive 

To sting or bite 
To chose 


To snap 


To loose 


To speak 
To boast 
To tremble 
To slip 
To limp 
To rub 


To remain 
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IMPERATIVE, INFINITIVE. 
) ompaes 
Js wore 
ae 9,9 7 
A 

us Oars 
2 a 2-79 
o tc 
Ups wydyjb 
QV 9 2 9 ae 
iS owl 
I, 9-49 
ws rel 
9 g 2 yi? 
7 %89 9,90, 
oo es to YD ¢ 
Beds) 
29 9 eae 
ww yor 
9 9 99, OL, 
oud GO” 
7249 
re, upty) 
steed 2 ° 
wold 
2 9 2,089 
5 we 
a ‘ 94,9 %, 
ned wis 
nn, 7,9°°7 
v wy 
98 9 5 9 
9 2% me) 
8% ; 
9 SO 
re crily 
e) 9,9 


To die 


To suck 


To coquet 


To complain 
To 


name 


To place 
To sit down 
To reproach 
To show 
To roll 
To write 
To place 
To conceal 
To exercise 
To blow 

To let down 
To long for 
To find 


To be proud 


IMPERATIVE. 
9 
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COMPOUND ADJECTIVES, 


AND 


THE NATURE OF THEIR COMPOSITION. 


133. This is a very extensive and useful class of Com- 
pounds in Persian. They are formed in three ways: By 
placing a Substantive before a Contracted Participle (Active 


Oy 


or Passive); as, il ola “ world-creating”; pp! being a 


contraction of roy, “Creator,” the Active Participle of 
ail “To create.” - By prefixing an Adjective to a Sub- 
stantive; as, oer a “ sweet-tongued”’: or, By adding one 
Noun Substantive to another ; as, ya ee “ fairy-formed.”’ 


134. However susceptible these Compounds may appear 
of unlimited extent, they must still be restricted within cer- 
tain bounds. We must not attempt to form new and 
arbitrary Compounds; but be content with the use of such 
only as are already to be found in the works of writers of 
authority (who are, after all, our best guides in all languages), 
or with those which are in common use among the educated 
Natives of Persia. 


135. It is a mistake, to suppose “that these Compounds 
may be multiplied without end, according to the pleasure and 
taste of the writer.” Those who hold this opinion have, 
indeed, attempted many new formations, of which they have 
given long lists in their works ; but the beginner must be very 
cautious how he adopts any of them, for they cannot safely 
be relied on. Even in the selection of Compounds unques- 
tionably legitimate, some judgment is required in their ad- 
aptation to different occasions. Many of them, though com- 
posed of different words, imply the same meaning; and the 
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writer’s taste, certainly, must here be judiciously exercised. 


2 V8 M6 FIONN 99999 9 iar 


For instance, Faxes: anes oA ep G88 pad hj appt 
joo Sb &c. &c., are all Compound Adjectives, employed to 
express sweetness of mouth, the beauty and the elegance of 
manner in which an admired object joins in discourse ;_ but 
they are not all indiscriminately and equally applicable to 
every occasion: study and experience can alone guide the 


selection. 


136. These Compounds may be formed with two Persian 
words, two Arabic words, or one Persian and one Arabic 
word. Of the last-mentioned kind, are all those that are com- 
posed of an Arabic Noun and a Contracted Participle ; for 
the Participle must always be Persian: and for distinction 
sake, we call these “Compound Epithets,” of which the 
following afford a few Examples :—they are by far the most 
extensive class of Compounds in the Persian language. 


137. COMPOUND EPITHETS. 
99 2? 


pola World-conquering. \; \ vis Assembly-adorning. 


: | Lies yy Soul-refreshing. 


Owed Enemy-enslaving. 


I-89 


oles, \,3 Pearl-scattering. ANE 1 5 Heart-soothing. 


9 9 >-9- 2 ” 
ers S| ue Amber-scented. Ox Was Fault-forgiving. 


Sl 5yo Hero-overthrowing. \ a ee Delight-increasing. 


9 DIAWIDYXV 


ah) jp Heart-afflicting. ae? 92201 Boe Town-disturbing. 
"Vaal (eS : ; ea Being covered with 
cynal SS Rose-scattering. 5.)\ res ae 


9,7 9-429 99 


53) Ae Shame-stricken. {y vid ) 4 Blood-shedding. 
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7” Vas 


5a) ~_ honey. 


ia a World -illumina- 


ja) ¢ ting. 


% 0 -F 


Pe wom Fear-increasing. 


e ‘ ad a e e °@ 
“pl ees Dread-inspiring. 
> DSF Fo ? 


C5 9s a Battle-seeking. 


99 er 
‘yey? Early-rising. 
Bes; ee Self-indulging. 


ae Fy 


ped ne Light-spreading. 


° ° ¢ Stranger - cherish- 


Wey Lot) s& ing. 


&e. 


Being mixed with 
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Cs Heart-expanding. 


Bo yee Perfume-diffusing. 


99 sae? 


CRP wey la Soul-creating. 


3 > § 
ore Sede Sweet-singer. 
9 7 OF 
liglle World-brightening. 


\y, i re ‘: Darkness - dispel- 


ling. 
Oe 2 - Rank (of battle) 
ee been -breaking. 


7 


os\3 ye Grief-dispersing. 


&e. &e. 


COMPOUND ADJECTIVES. 
38. Adjectives compounded of two Nouns-Substantive, 
both Arabic, both Persian, or one of each; thus: 


. ~«S ie) 


pes ) () Sy) Fairy-faced. 


gsi lhe Angelic-disposition. +3 


Je he Lion-hearted. 


a sb aS Generous - disposi- 
ee tion. 


- 2 28 


oes eM Rose-bud mouthed. 


eal axe Ruby-lipp’d. 


Qe 
\ Army numerous as 


Be ae Stars, 


343 a.» Don Of noble birth. 


9 a ) rd 2. 6 


as mebhe Kingly-pomp. 


onl alles Just] y-disposed. 


2° 6 


Melancholy - mind- 
»” \ w9) ed. 


ye. of sey 


Se www J essamine-scented. 


o) . 9 . . 
‘ Perspicuous 1n 


e Is Coa speech. 


me y )° Resembling the sea. 


9 9 ? 
wikhs on Eloquent in discourse. &c. &c. &c. 


P 
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139. Adjectives and Substantives together forming Com- 


pound Adjectives : — 
Ss 53 95 Handsome-faced. wh) 2 Sweet-tongued. 
> wo Pure-hearted. G9) Onl Red-faced. 


2 Well-disposed. oe és Ill- (Jit. crooked-) 
<0', Ugly-faced. 
| 


9 997 9% ? 


Simple-minded. C90 One Grey-haired. 


-tempered. 
Right-minded (be- 
nevolent). 


O -Poitee te 
e 


Bitter in speech. 


99% - % 


wd “yh Sharp-witted. 
pw Chiv swift-footed. 


9 ne i ad 


Pleasant - chanting 
(warbling). 


Hard-hearted. — 9 jo Ill-mannered. 


Y*~«° 8 


ark Hy Pure-natured. 


Sour-browed. 


Pure-minded. oN hw of good-morals. 

Good- (lit. pure-) te _— 
natare - jee (yg) Clear in judgment 

Black-eyed. Sk SoS Broken-hearted. 


&e. &e. &e. 


140. The vast number of Epithets and Adjectives which 
are capable of being combined after these three forms,—and 
which are often used, especially in the Plural Number, as 
Substantives, without any Noun being expressed,— renders 


the Persian language exceedingly rich, and particularly 
adapted to poetical writings. 
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NOUNS COMPOUNDED WITH PARTICLES. 


141. There are several significant Particles in Persian, 
which, when prefixed or added to Nouns, form another ex- 
tensive class of Compounds. 


(1) The Particle » “together,” or “ with,” prefixed to 


3d 866 dd 66 


Nouns, implies “society,” “intimacy,” “sympathy,” “ fel- 


lowship,” &c. &c.; as 


3 


axed Being in the same house, or fellow-lodgers. 
Cnet * Being associates. 

aoed (lit.) Breathing together, i.e. being intimate. 

dyed Sympathizing; (lit.) Feeling the same pain. 


9 4 Ve 
. Sco Being in the same school together, i.e. school- 


faliows: 


| “) 
: sy Having the same secret, or being confidants. 


rd ry 


pane Lying on the same pillow, i.e. being bed-fellows. 
&e. &e. &e. 


(2) The Particles & “not,” «3 “without,” and AS ** little,” 
are placed before Nouns to denote scarcity or privation ; as, 


lab Ignorant. cd a [rreligions. 

> ad Unmanly. Obs Careless. 

ILL Unelean. x ys - aaa experi- 
> aa Gu Senscless. les s Of little value. 
pret : area as OP ) AS Thin-bearded. 


Rad 4 


ae) ? ow i“ Useless. Bile XS Of little resource. 
&e. &e. Ke. 
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NAMES OF AGENTS. 


142. The modern Persians have very extensively taken 
their names of Agents from the Arabic in precisely the same 
form as is used by the Arabs, of which several instances are 
to be found in the list of the sumple significant words at the 
beginning of this work*: but the Persian names of Agents 


are properly formed by prefixing Nouns to Contracted Par- 
ticiples Active; as, is “a seller of roses”; Rsl 


“a cooker of broth” ps “ a shoemaker ”’; jyo0d 
“a cap-maker” or “a hatter” dag a saddler”; &c. &c. 


143. These Contracted Participles are sometimes cor- 
rupted ; for instance : os a ea of on contracted 
from sdule “a remainer with,” * waiter upon,” is added 
to many Nouns ; as, bel “ a ae : wy “ a porter ”’; 

we uss; a jailor.” In the same manner Is a both,” cor- 
rupted and contracted from S: which itself is here a part, 
or contraction (as it were), of the Compound Participle 
Active x8 6 “ worker,” and is thus added to Nouns; 
as, a a goldsmith”’; jal “ an iron,” or “ blacksmith” ; 
baiys “a potter”; &c. &c. 
NOUNS OF PLACE. 

144, The Persians have also rae this Noun from the 

Arabic; as, done ‘a mosque” or “place of worship ”’; 


Jp “a station,” or “place of aan pee a ford 
over a river,” &c.: but still the genuine Persian form is 
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frequently used; which is, to add si, meaning both time 
and place, to the Noun; as, s\6|,+ “a bed” or “ place of 


“a throne- 


sleep ”’; a8 Jive “a resting-place ”’; se 
chamber,” and sometimes the “ capital of the empire,” for 
the throne rests there; sKls “the evening,” or “ the 


s 49 
night-time”; sky “untimely,” or “ out of time”; &c. &c. 


145. In like manner, ,4., )J;, 308, vio, jlo, ¢I, added 
to Nouns, all denote the places of any thing of which the 
Nouns bear the name; as, 


Digs ae °+< A penholder, or 
rls A rose-garden. los aeatanid: 
role A thorny place. loeee A candlestick. 

» )5)e (A salt-desert, or 2 aS A mountainous 
1-2 ( asalt-mine. cCuUMy: 
ae, prove :y ee A rough stony 
27 2P la 
s0Kcy An idol-temple. Cc aa 


pps -y 0d A place haunted by 
SoS A fire-temple. T a evil spirits. 


&e. &e. &e. 


146. Adjectives implying possession, plenty, mixture, or 
colour, are formed by prefixing the Nouns to the Particles 


77 or 9, 779° 


sca longs » 9? deo, Wi, jbo, wp» es ’ ws as, 
= : Sorrowful. eae yes Fearful. 
27 A- 2- 
crs} e »y~ Bashful. jes, — Ashamed. 
Die ol Hopeful. W270) Emerald-coloured. 
i “\3 Learned. 2, 
“ uw esr e Skew Black-coloured. 
Le 3 Wise. ae i. 
= | eras Rose-coloured. 


CS w: Poisonous. ( 
Js 
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147. Adjectives denoting szmilitude, or fitness, are formed 


9 1] 


by placing the Nouns before uv, bul, is : al, wow ly 
&c. &c.; as, 


ss i < ria « 
Muss > = Like magic. wav ,'; Fit for women. 
wa 297 0 9 one) 


LI ps Like ambergris. uy ae Demon-like. 


. 


2-99 


: Lis tle Resembling the as AED a ee the 


moon. 
°4 Manly; and also, iat or 
“Bix =e een : ” ale Fit for kings. 


148. Some Adjectives, when intended to express fulness, 
entireness, completeness, or variety, are repeated, having the 


letter (1) Aléf interposed between them ; as Iu * brimful ”; 
ee “ entirely,” or “from one end to the other”; .,Sb,$ 
* of various colours”; &c. But the instances of these two 
or three classes of Adjectives are very few,—almost confined, 


indeed, to those above stated. 


149. From the Compounds above mentioned, or any 
other Adjectives Compound or Simple, Abstract Substan- 
tives may be formed, by adding the Particle .>; subject to 
the same conditions as already stated, when speaking of 
Definite and Indefinite Nouns™. 


150. Another class of these Abstracts is formed by placing 
the Third Person Singular of the Simple Preterite of a Verb 
before the Imperative of the same Verb; or before the 
Third Person Singular of the Simple Preterite of the same, 
or of another Verb. 


* See the Rules on Definite and Indefinite Nouns, p., 32. 
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The Conjunction , is sometimes placed between them ; 
which is, however, never fully pronounced, but only serves 
as a (’) Peesh on the last letter of the preceding word ; 


. 8 9 OF 99 9 NS II V9 


as, csdyeiS or its “conversation”; ysiue “search”; 
) 


79 ON 4 eae IX» 2999 


eee, rye OF Cy Pada > there and selling ;” Md! or 
wy, ral “ coming and going,” or “frequenting”; &c. &c. 


151. Others are made, again, by adding Pi to the Third 
Person Singular of the en Preterite of a Verb; as, 


a8 “ speech”; ay“ motion” or “‘behaviour”; &c. &c. 


OF PREPOSITIONS. 


152. Prepositions serve to connect words one with an- 
other, and to shew the relation between them. They are, 
for the most part, set before Nouns and Pronouns; as, 


9 909 


wd iy le; 7 wy “My father went from home to the market.” 


oloybl pS ap! gre “I gave this book to him, 


153. Prepositions are of great use in all languages; but 
in one particular they are of greater use in Persian than in 
any other language not similarly constituted ; inasmuch as, 
in Persian, they express all those relations which, in some 
languages, are chiefly marked by Cases, or the different 
endings of Nouns. 


154. Prepositions are Separable or Inseparable. The Se- 
parable Prepositions are those which may be used separated 
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from other words; as, 3b “ upon, ” or “atop,” “aloft”; 


wy - down"; : i, i “above” ; »j “below,” or “beneath”: 


. 


eats, db, . “down”; x “ before,” or “ in front”’; 
999 
ue “after,” or “ behind” spe towards,” “side of ”; 


9 99 


salts “ between” : Mes “by the side”; a, Az” near”’ 
fap, | ‘ vicinity,” “ neighbourhood ”; * sale ad for,” 


99 ~«O§ 9 8 Ma 


on account of ”; ja “out”; ae in.” To which 
may be added these four, borrowed from the Arabs; 


6€ 


99- 99+ Coe ° 
Us “before”; ay “after”; wee “toward”; wile “side.” 


155. The Inseparable Prepositions are those which can- 


not be used oparalelys as, j\, ; “from,” “by,” “ of”; 


> ore, 
| ce 3d 66 


oa 
on,” “upon”; x, — “to”; & “with”; jo “in”; 
\, “for,” “to,” “of.” Some of these are often used 
two together, so as to form Compound Prepositions ; as, 
YY 797 9°79 
IL;), »jj] “ from above,” or “from top”; _;j,3;! “from the 
7 wy 29 % 29% foe P : J 


height”; (wb, pj), eee) “from below,” “ from beneath,” 
“from under ”; jh ‘from behind”; Now y OT (paces 


“then,” or “ afterwards”: yl from before”; — Cspwj] 
“ from”: as pe from the middle,” from the ae i 
“ from amongst ”; et sey “from the side”; Shas “ from 


., pene 


near ”’; Cites, opi, cael ‘ oe asi, ej! © for,” 


“because of,” “on account of”; Qs til “from without”; 


wy wey “from within”; ie “before” jlo after.” 
Taking ji away, — (to), may be prefixed to -_ the ioe 
going Prepositions, except Ube OS \y, eH nt and Se 


39 66 


ne is very often used to signify “ out-and-out,” “ clear-out,” 


“quite out.” ; is no more than ;! contracted, and therefore 
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may be used instead of it, but must always be prefixed to 
the Preposition: the use of it is, however, chiefly, if not 
wholly, confined to poetry. 


OF CONJUNCTIONS. 


156. There are, in Persian, Simple as well as Compound 
Conjunctions. The following are the Simple Conjunc- 


40 


7 9 
° r “7% ¢¢ ar ~.° 66 5 ee & 2m Be od IF, 
tions: 5 and p>, 7s “also, likewise ; Sl or 
gf “if”; & “or,” “either”; j> “except”; % “unless,” 
9 > ‘ce 29 66 55 ce 39 
“rather”; 2S, && for, rae or “ whether. 
v o 


157. Compound Conjunctions are of various sorts. One 


sort is _— of two Conjunctions ; as me or tee ‘and if”; 
uy “and or”; ci, ; Ky which latter is also abbreviated, 
thus ss, . ‘and but,” “ nevertheless”; Shy “but 
rather,” or “ perhaps ”’; rol, de § , defi oes “although,” 
“and although,” &c. Another sort is compounded of a 


“ This Conjunction is borrowed from the Arabs, and is pronounced 


3 va; but it is not always distinctly articulated in Persian. Very often, 
when coming between two words, especially when such words have a natural 
affinity or any other relation one to another, the , is used as a vowel; and 


it serves only as | mW (+), or the vowel bs = Bag as if placed on the 
last tes oe the first of the two words; as, jos ps the father and mother ”; 


9” va 996 
ae y “day and nen Opry oe warm and cold,’ &c. ; which are not 
” “Garm va 


sard”; but, “ Pedarii mandar,” “ Roozii shab,” “‘Garmii sard,” &c, &c. The 

as a 9 
following Conjunctions are also borrowed from the Arabs: lel, Cy, oe 
«6 but ”, Jy 66 rather.” 


usually pronounced “Pedar va mandar, “ Rooz va shab, 
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a9 


e eanenon and a Preposition; as, = “ excepting”; re> 


ay “together”; &c. &c. 


158. Other Compound Conjunctions are formed by: the 
union of Adjectives, Prepositions, Adverbs, Pronouns, 


996 OF, 29 oe 74% oy ae I ied 


and Conjunctions; as, Ne», ep, Sse 1S di sBy 


. altnougs: a Hecetnsranangy &c. ; wrlyiby, 1 F Sly 5 


cee plil, oy)» Cer oll “because,” “‘ therefore,” &c. 


159. A Preposition alone is sometimes used as a Con- 
junction ; as, oe “then”; 4 “without”: and sometimes 


a Noun also; as, sly “whether”; &c. &c. 


160. Conjunctions and Prepositions being equally essential 
to discourse, since they form that class of words called 
Connectives, without which there could be no language ; 
some further remarks, joined with a few examples on the 
nature and the use of Conjunctions, may not be unaccepta- 
ble to the learner. 


161. Conjunctions are principally divided into two sorts, 
the Copulative and Disjunctive. 


The Conjunction-Copulative serves to connect or to con- 
tinue words or sentences, by expressing an addition, a sup- 
position, a cause, &c.; as, 

es RA tae - °° He and his brother reside 
tlre Wd L5y3\ 239 5) in London. 


Ve ae re I will go, if he would give 
Odd cnc ley) 6 25, oblyd ye me permission. 


I did not go, because I was 


pode rive ssl 2 8 5 WP afraid. 
Re. Se. 8c. 
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162. The Conjunction-Disjunctive serves also to connect 
or to continue words or sentences: but instead of connecting 
their meanings, as the Conjunctives do, they disjoin them, or 
set them, as it were, in opposition; as, 


Give me a cup of tea, 
without milk. 


900% °2° °°?) He asked every body, ez- 
‘Eee om 9 LS Rn cept me. 


Sie lied om gst Mypromra t 

163. These two kinds of Conjunctions may further be sub- 
divided in the following manner. 

Conjunctions that unite both sentences and their mean- 
ings: they are either Copulatives or Continuatives. 

The former may join all sentences, however incongruous 
in a manouagrs 5 as, 

in was a fine Poet, and India i 1s ove hot. 

The latter join those sentences only which have a natural 

connection ; as, 


eel veld .. m yp aSulongs pi ly \yst? 5 3 yw 
No verdure is found in ‘the fields, cals there has been (come) no rain. 


Ue 79 


Listen to the sivice of a ne as he i is thy eae 


164. Continuatives are also of two sorts, Suppositive and 
Positive. 


The former denote connexion, but not actual existence; as, 


9 979 2” % 


5992 cy 51 cee tle) SOG 
The Sun will scorch thee, if thou goest abroad. 
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The latter imply connexion and actual existence at the 
same time; as, 


99 s Vt70 


(5 )lrxe Fl py dbegyey neo\ 3 (gel ods) 


Thou art a God-fearing man, since thou lovest thy parents. 


165. Again, Positive Continuatives are either Causal or 
Collective. The former pa causes to effects; as, 


ae He fell from the tree because the 
=) 5) Are ant als rete ore >} branch could not bear (him). 


The latter subjoin effects to causes; as, 
8 4 4°41 He is a fool, therefore, he does 
a2 ) nl all not understand. 
&e. &e. &c. 

166. Disjunctive Conjunctions, which unite sentences, 
while they disjoin their meanings, are either Simple, which 
merely disjoin; as, +b cul Qala oT “That is either a 
horse or an ass”; or Adversative, which both disjoin and 


om & %_° 49 9 


mark an opposition ; as, cle hy even es wl “ That 
is not a horse, but it is an ass”’; Bc. &c. 


167. Adversative Disjunctives are divided into Absolute and 


Ie Par De 99 .9¢ 


Comparative :—Absolute, as when I say, Lsdyh pel ody: NO ce 
“TI was awake, but thou wast not.” Comparative, as in this 


example : ed j Ll, y) ee) 2 “This horse is swifter than 
that”; &c. &c. 


168. Adversative Disjunctives are further divided into 
Adequate and Inadequate : -——Adequate, as when it is said, 


798 9% 


sably ahs dol daly 5! “ He will come, unless he be sick”; 

that is, his sickness only will be an adequate cause to 
prevent his coming. Inadequate, as in this sentence, 
Eb phue defi oS dalyc’ Uys! “He will not accept (it), 
although he be poor;” that is, his poverty will not be a 
sufficient or adequate cause to make him accept it; &c. &c. 
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OF INTERJECTIONS AND EXCLAMATIONS. 


169. Interjections are words thrown in between the parts 
of a sentence to express the passions or emotions of a 
speaker. They may, however, be termed Exclamations when 
they occur at the beginning of a sentence; that is, when 
the speaker begins his speech by uttering one of these 


999X797 


I + ad co % 
words first ; as, g)N eS> moi S _pyuil olan crod jl “From 


9 Vr 


extreme illness, alas! that I have not the power of moving.” 
or, ola BEY Lg) 27 0 3S juystl “Alas! that death gave him 
no quarter!” &c. &c. 


170. The Persians have borrowed most of their Interjec- 
tions from Arabic; in which latter language they are pretty 
numerous. They are not, however, a set of words without 
definite meanings in themselves ; as, “oh!” “ah!” “hem!” 
“ho!” &c.: but, on the contrary, they are all of them 
significant words, and some even short sentences, used as 
Interjections ; because their very meanings express the pas- 
sions or emotions which the speaker intends to express. 
Nor are their uses always confined to these modes of expres- 
sion; but are otherwise employed as Adjectives, as Sub- 
stantives, as Verbs Simple or Compound, just as they 
happen to be. Similar instances are numerous, even in 
English. What are, for instance, “O misery!” “ Death!” 
“Shame!” &c. but significant words, used as Interjections, 
as well as otherwise ? 


171. The following is a list of the principal Interjections 
used in Persian; which are, with the exception of those 
marked p., all Arabic :— 
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172. Interjections expressing regret or sorrow are, 


999%, 9 


29, 1 . 
U-pulP. gyop. “Alas!” ce“ Pity!” slp. “a sigh.” 


173. Those which intimate grief, distress, or want of 
help, are, a ; use “O quarter!” ob 3 Pp.“ Cry!” olay P. 
“ Injustice !”’ “ Tyranny !” yl “O Lord!” 


174. Such as are expressive of admiration, both real and 
lronical, are ol p. “ create!” (that is, O Lord, let us have 
more !) ls “Welcome!” al Db, a ius “ God is 
mighty!” alll. “ God has willed!” lal, 094), 35 8 
“ Heigh-ho!” or “ Bravo!” &c. &c. 


175. Of aversion, or disgust: louep. “ May it never be 
or come to pass!” al lobe , AY Oya “God protect us!” 
ai) asda “God forgive me!” &c. &c. 

176. Of lamentation, mourning, &c. : les P. bl P. 
“Lament!” “Oh!” “Alas!” cy, 11, “O misery !” 
Gs). “O loss!” “O pity!” &c. &c. 


1@. Of hatred and contempt : Sl Fie!” &c. &e. 


178. Of a call of the attention: al P. op P. oe P. 
“Lo!” “Behold!” “Hark!” to all of which <5! “ O!” 
also may be prefixed. 


179. We may now give a few examples of the introduc~ 
tion of the above into sentences. 
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9 pee 


onal io Wyn led .oydyallaiia,s Tomorrom please God! T wil 


come to see you. 


— ms = ANY Aale: 9 >> ve i How well, as God willed yester- 
29 - day, did your horse run? 
Oy9° 


99 #28 9 «4 


ke Sot) aS Cy gendl (yo 2 ye My brother, I regret, is very 


2 seriously ill. 


oe 


heeled 


poe ) seolasl ye Red [. oe ‘{ s\ Alas! for all those kindnesses 


which he exercised towards 
5 ‘9 thee ! 


9 ge 


ed any \, ae wl eae Bless thee! thou hast written 
a * = mr this page very well. 
reuse 9 


747% S oo24r Use . 


(Pore 3 OCIS ae os Ke isl Fie! how much useless trouble 
2 / thou givest! 


TOSS) shyt “si 23 yo 85 S sly csi O misery! the people of this 
ead city all died of hunger ! 


OF ADVERBS. 

180. Adverbs being parts of speech which express some 
quality or circumstance respecting what are called Verbs, 
are, in Persian, chiefly Nouns, Participles, and Prepositions ; 
or are derived from, or made up of, different combinations of 
these parts of speech, with or without Particles, in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 


I 


(1) Of Number: as, Q5,b, or Are “once”; jb “ twice”; 
jeew “thrice”; &c. &c. 
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(2) Of Order: as, pjdouas $1 » Bye hl oF wall, first 7’; 


g 
2 999 PF 90797 4% 


prow, 3° or Lub, hd sa : (me? (ye? ott NY po gy » 


or WL, “thirdly”; : nares one ers KAS po wer, or Lo!) 
“fourthly ”; &c. &c. 


(3) Of Place: as, sul “here”; jul, vlxil, aul, 


&c. “this way,” “this direction,” &c.; l= ; ual, &c., 
“there,” “that way”; &c. &c. 


(4) Of Interrogation: as, as ‘Where ?” LS, i Alas, 


9°07 


wed bo sles, &c., “ What place?” “ What way?” “ What 
direction ?” &c. ve “How many?” dike “In what 


manner ?” wt “How?” |= “Wherefore?” ze Gly, 

9 %- . se 

pte), Gawe is, &c., “ Why?” “On what account ?” 
9949 

“ For what cause?” j33 ee “ How much ?” “ What quan- 

tity?” &c. &. ; 


. 


7 IW 93 
(5) Of Time Present: as 5] ; © now”: 
RHE OS or, >) os oy ‘ or 9 


p©rsad, wks Lil whe} ghd e®, wyiSl ad, &e., ° , Just now,” “ this 
instant,” “ this nory moment ”; jaye! “ to day”; tied 
“to night”; Seca this year a . &e. 
(6) Of Time Past : as, le, w) dw, * “before this”; 


en 99 oe 9 998 


ry rd » pet , " previously ”: se ehh oa ~ anciently be 
i 20 “yesterday”; rteo “ last night”; ail aye “ last 
year.” 


9 977 #3279899 


(7) Of Time to Come: as, lo “to-morrow ” 5 hy y > jus? 
“the next day”; us! 0 ‘ to-morrow night”; ors 


“ the next night’; los ae “the day after to-morrow”; 
ars asim ‘the night after to-morrow”; fe Jiu. “ the 
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7 ~%9 %49 g7%9%8 
next year”; 2 slo “the next month”: PO Wd “the 
ae, £eOr 
next week”; or su] sian, sani ale, sai Js “the coming 
oer Q- 


or epprosenute week, month, and year.” unljl we, pee 
s3sT eal Ie | * henceforth, ” “Gn future,” “hereafter,’’ &e. 5 : 


oon 59} ; S, K ** by-and-bye,” “* presently, &c.: oy 3. 
instantly,” “ directly,” &c. 


Stes uss ry “ immediately,” “ 


92 66 


(8) Of Time Indefinite: as, ly, 10, buy, lau “ often,” 


Id 66 


9 
oftentimes ” ; als ew) Ms 
299 79 9 
«552 “sometimes”; 04; “soon”; res . “ seldom ”’ 
ol %, Vs % OF 790% 
pou “ rarely ”; Radon Sylar “aways “ever” Py al con- 
w 6 * I 


stantly ”’; slate: “ continually ”’; eo am ailis, “every 


“many a time, 


day,” “daily”; allue “every year”; ailul, “ yearly”; 
xalep “every month”; «slate “ monthly”; cian ib “every 


“~~ 


or er. 
week ”; Kian § " weekly”; p42 “every moment”; 
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pdrod “momentarily ”’; jb, yw, b 80 “again”; &c. &e. 


(9) Of Quantity: as, sil “little”; Ma “me? ee i 


“ rare”’; ers “greatly, 7 a predt cd ol 2) 
“abundantly ”; es “sufficiently ”; oe “enough,” “only ”; 


99°~«O*# 


ue “even,” “even this only.” 


(10) OF MANNER OR QUALITY. 


181. Adverbs of Quality are the most numerous : 


they are generally formed by adding the termination aT 
(which answers to the English “/y”) to an Adjective, 


whether Simple or Compound; as, Kilyslo * bold-ly”; 


R 
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ailpsslo “ learned-ly”; &c. Every Compound Epithet, 
therefore, with very few exceptions, can be thus used as 
an Adverb*. 


182. Participles Present are also used as Adverbs: they 
may be Simple; as, 


> 9 £9 »« 


as. cre? mie I He spoke to me lamentingly. 


sic 2 ore »;\ lobe ¢ cy ’9 He asked me smilingly. 
or mines 5 as, 


we : ie °- He came contentiously, or in a manner evidently 
owe 29m _» Lm 9 seeking contention, #.e. to pick a quarrel. 


4209 e790 9 He went weeping to the gate of 


9 ble SV 92? ws Say 5S the palace of the king. 


183. Compound Past Participles are likewise employed as 
Adverbs; as, 


Shs PROREAES He returned broken-hearted. 


In fact, every Noun which describes a Quality, Manner, or 
Attribute, may be employed in Persian as an Adverb. 


(11) Of Doubt; as, sole “perhaps ”; sah “it may be” or 


~ 66 


“may happen”; ails possibly ”’; Sy “peradventure”; &c. 


3 0% 


(12) Of Affirmation; as, Llea, isl» “ certainly ”’; nial 
* verily ”’; Whos, , EL, autos, “ undoubtedly ”; 


97 Yer % 


p> eas “without any doubt whatever ’’; ni dbogs “ with- 
out artifice.” 


” See the List of the Compounds, Adjectives and Epithets, p. 103, 4. 
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(13) Of en as, £2 ‘ ‘never”; 2) “no,” “not”; 
lille, ln, “not at all”; ao “not any ”’; Sh ge “at no 


time”; i “nothing whatever”; sys.) “in no 


QY7 #9 


wise’: “hos ‘none whatever ”’; “no person” 
ee ae e Yigg oP 
wb ae “on no account;” &c. &c. 

a 9 FX,  v£°¢ 


(14) Of Comparison; as, ob; ppt was nigaho” more”’; 
beens * much-more ”’; ahh, Cat, oat, « “ most”; sas ’ 


Jel, “less”; eppas “least ”; Ob, es,‘ “small”’; Pe, 
we 9 g 9 9 gs 

paps, “smaller”; Uic “alike”; syle “ equal”; csjlye 
“parallel”; 45), Uvlic, qsdle*, “opposite,” “ face to face” 


9 g 996% 


wi'ye> wisp, Of the same weight.” 

184. Prepositions, or even Adjectives, singly, in some in- 
stances, become Adverbs, by their application merely, without 
suffering any change ; as in these phrases : 


(The time of) our departure is 
near (at hand). 


el ELD le CHB, 


9? ") oer 


"” Why, then, dost thou complain of 
(Gob0 cme wy 0) Ve cu i 2 ] 
&e. &e. &c. 


185. The following sentence will better explain the man- 
ner in which Adverbs are used in Persian : 


40 Vs ve % > .%, 9 


rane ) LP OO? yes qcye I went to see him once. 


186. When the Adverb “ once” is employed in English, 
it may mean indefinitely; namely, “ once upon a time.” 
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In Persian, in such instances, the Indefinite Particle «; is 
added to the Adjective jb; as, 


ae ae eA ao 


me 5) LPOQY 2 52 Once upon a time, he went to see him. 


It may be used without any emphasis being intended ; as, 
“ Once I went to see him.” Either of the two foregoing 
phrases, in Persian, may be employed here; when the con- 
text will do the rest. 


c 


187. It may, in English, mean “ one time only,” 1.¢. 


neither “more nor less.” Now, in Persian, the Adjective- 


9- 
Adverb _» “sufficient,” or “ only,” must also be used with 
the other Adverbs in manner em 
7 54 Z .e 2° of” . °F 


Saxt, wy LHOYOD WS oe I went to see him, only once. 


1° a IDI DF 


Se 3 ed cre sles 9 > 4\ He was only two hours with me. 


977 F FP 4 


ues >» wlobe. tel 5 “\ SL One of them was smiling only. 


188, Sometimes the Adverb ia the Adjective a 
“alone,” or the Adjective-Adverb fleas “singly,” are used 
with “sped or employed instead of it ; as, 


an tee A AS; He asked 1 d 
Cnty Od We I yh ieee eae ore are 


? Py, Ss 9 . + 


I complain of thee alone, and 
i (ae ae 9) gs Gye por 


dK 9 a \gi cred lets You asked of me alone. 


? hs s 


ce a. 3 ; ; a te ie clte| They alone were speaking, and 
uy no one else. 


779 9727 2 QF 9 


7 we 5) (p35 Listen to me now! 
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%7, 904 #997 «99 ~+F9., 9 


poy | yal cyl errs epee jl I did not buy this horse, for 


several reasons. 
a ° "i oF ° °, e 
wl sil \ ) First, that it is old. 


ean asl Wa or ° 3 Secondly, that it is lame. 
~ 5 <9 BSN ewe or WIS Thirdly, that it is of a bad 
D ee aa cae 2 colour. 
&e. &e. &c. 


9 N° 9,7, & 99% 
CS 3—) 39 es : J Where hadst thou gone yes- 
si o° JF terday ? 


is 2 piel ym Why dost thou ask ? 
5 24 7 2 Le 222949, 9 % | 2°9¢ Because I knocked at the door 
dos lm isSs >) > 299 s\)1 twice, and no one gave me 


ae an answer. 
59 5, — What time was it ? 


? 2 o 9 ° .°e 9 79 9 a 
SCs Ne ee lao I do not ezactly recollect (it is 
oP fis % ae y ? not exactly in my recollec- 
meee tion): it might have been 

only ye mid-day. 


2 DSF 


189. The learner will observe, that the Adjective ~w 0 
“perfect” has here been employed as the Adverb “ exactly,”’ 
without having suffered any change of form: so he may 


also remark with regard to the Adjective 5 “ good,” or 
“ well,” in the following sentence : 


Shey Pla ooke GS fo Wye Think well! it may perhaps 
ia 2,6 = WS Je come into thy recollection. 
als +\ xs) rach oul, bla J. Now I recollect (or it is just 
tbs 02) ELL ovo Sot Me he come into my recollection) ; 
‘ on it was an hour after noon 
2» (one o'clock). 
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Ie~m 9 8 


ove) bl \ Whence came it into thy re- 


collection ? 


ot elke, 1) rene aS wy 19>" ye From (seeing) the common 


labourers, who mostly go to 


one oaks (their) meals at one o'clock. 
ae 28 What has this to do (what con- 


5 ‘shes 5 ee i) a> 4\ nection has this) with your 
} Se rf 2 55 eo oF knocking at the door yes- 
terday. 


aile,> 5) sleet ( ‘eye se aS \ = Why, because just as I was re- 
aX 9 ag Ae 9 turning, disappointedly, from 
yp) Lit , \ (stem we 2 V0 the door of your house, I 
64 saw a number of them in 

eo Kom the street. 


las 2 5 Sytes jes 5, x ol This can never be considered 


9 iw eos (become) a proof that you 


orl Gye paiee ~» eh cle came to ~ door of my house 
at one o clock. 


Dotan! > Why not ? 


99998 # . « . . i a aa 9 or 


2) y ys Rantacdngeid FAS as ne ae) 5 For this reason, that the work- 


men do not always, and every 


99-7 YM *y 


WU gro) cals ye cle, S day, go to (their) meals er- 


actly at one o'clock. 


ce wt) aS sos \soy> yee ove <a For I have often seen them 
ad eating their food at two 


aes eyo ctl, loc 


FXG 


a > 5,2 eu RE oe a fs And again, to see merely (\.i5) 


cies My a number of workmen in 
JI Si ass 2 lol om the street, is by no means a 
F oe proof that, positively, they are 

Oy ye wy cy hate going to eat. 


Fiabe igh bed Wah ce alle It is enough, now: you are a 


; very good [ironically used] 
shea logician. 
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yO yg O84 Oe? 2 2) 1 *% But tell me (speak), Reully, 
ay Sal Ply sl bad nl \el wilt thou be at home to-mur- 
row, or not ? 


a O3ldve Van God only knows. 


siallgorel 2 \ 4a Sc x iI ve Unless thou shouldst say when 


thou wilt come, and dost 


dy come accordingly. 
soxcpeli ye 3) Oe TOUS I ie that I will come, 
‘© 2» so without fail, an hour before 
acs? XK wn noon. 


ape, "9 9 99 4 


Gk wd py) cSlrtne She sla Very well: if thou canst, come 


. earlier even: there is no 
coe ae objection (lit. harm). 


wernt ew 


OF DIMINUTIVE NOUNS. 


190. This class of Nouns has a very extensive and pecu- 
liar application. With a complete knowledge of the pro- 
perties of a Persian Noun, and of the changes which it 
undergoes by grammatical inflection, the mode of imparting 
to them a diminutive signification would appear to be 
simple and obvious, and scarcely of sufficient importance to 
require separate illustration; especially when we consider 
the vast power of expression, and the unlimited variety of 
epithets existing in the Numbers of the Persian Adjectives, 
and their susceptibility of almost infinite combinations with 
other Parts of Speech. 

The fact, however, is, that, in the Persian Language, 
these Nouns constitute quite a separate class, and their 
forms are of a very perplexing nature; contrary to that 
general uniformity and simplicity which characterizes the 
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grammar of this Language. One cause of this peculiarity, 
perhaps, is, that the Affixes (four in number, OO, aS ; oe ; ) 
which— being added to a Noun—at one time express 
simply smallness of size, at other times impart to it other 
meanings; such as, tenderness, pity, contempt, artificial things 
in imitation of nature, nicknames, &c. &c. 

Hence these Particles are not exclusively appropriated to 
one particular purpose, but vary their office when added to 
different classes of Nouns; and a foreigner may experience 
some difficulty in duly comprehending the use and applica- 
tion of these Affixes. 

The difficulty, however, will in general be experienced 
by the Student only in writing Persian; for in reading any 
respectable Persian book, he will always find the context so 
clear, that, if he understands what he reads at all, he will 
readily comprehend what a Noun, having any of these 
Affixes, is intended to express: but in wrtting, if he cannot 
trust to his knowledge of the idiom, he need not make use 
of them to express any of the different meanings above 
mentioned. Some Adjectives, Adverbs, Epithets, &c., may 
equally be, and are, by the Persians, universally employed 
for that purpose, as already stated. 


191. I will now proceed to explain, as clearly as I can, 
how Diminutive Nouns of various kinds are formed in Per- 
sian, by the aid of the four Particles above specified. 
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192. OF THE DIMINUTIVE PARTICLES, 


WHEN ADDED TO 


THE NAMES OF RATIONAL BEINGS. 


(1) The Particle ), when added to the names of Rational 


9/97 
Beings, may simply denote Diminutiveness; as, Wo, “a 


Z 


9 +s om ard 
small man”; 26; “a small woman”; Wy “a small 


boy”; Siso “a small girl.” In this sense, however, 
unless jestingly, it is seldom used. 


(2) When added to a Noun of this class, and not intended 
simply to express Diminutiveness, an Adjective must be 
added, to define the meaning, which, in this case, however, 


is not always of a favourable nature ; as, Wwj4 Wo,0 “a good 
holy man”; pag do “a wicked man”; &c. &c. 


(3) It may be used in an endearing sense, to imply Pity, 


9 9%F Pa) 


Affection, Regret, &c.; as, Lyla ure Ala “ My poor dear 
child is sick”; &c. &c. 


(4) With the letter ‘ added to the W, so as to make it 


aS, it may imply “contempt,” with or without an Adjective ; 
as, Sd,eqs\ “O thou fellow!” 23; op») “ Why, this woman”; 
&c. &c. But this is restricted to Grown-up persons; for in 


the case of a Boy or a Girl, the s alone (also, with or without 
an Adjective) is quite sufficient to imply the contemptuous 


sense; as, Spy “a naughty boy”; 15-0 “a good-for- 
nothing girl”: or, 3B Spay “a profligate boy or youth”; 


wae 


€ 


“a shameless girl”; &c. &c. 


193. The Particle kn is never added to the names of 
Rational Beings. 
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194. OF DIMINUTIVE PARTICLES, 
WHEN ADDED TO 
THE NAMES OF IRRATIONAL BEINGS. 

In Persian, we may say Gluwl, 5, &c., signifying “a 
small horse,” “‘a small ass,” &c. &c.; and the Adjectives 
eS or o> “little” or “small” may at the same time 
be used; as, O+,f aa! “a little horse”; of Oe a 


small ass”; &c. &c. 


195. It may also be added to this class of Nouns, to 
imply pity or compassion, &c.; but in this meaning it is 
generally accompanied with an Adjective; as, moe OFS 
“the poor wretched ass”’; Bude 8 “the poor tired ox”; 
&c. In both these senses, however, it is more usual to add 
the Particle J, with or without an Adjective, to the Generic 
Noun, es or ee ‘ Animal,” for Beasts of all kinds; and 
to ‘50 “ Bird,” for Fowls of all descriptions ; as, = lye poor 
little creature,” or merely “little creature” wi. « poor 
little bird”: &c.; or tude Hilo “the poor piekas beast”’; 


2 V+ 
e 


ind Sigil “the weak miserable animal”; &c. &c. 


196. It is at the same time to be observed, that ere is 
chiefly to be used for Domestic Animals, Quadrupeds, and 
Fish ; while ie applies to Wild Beasts, Reptiles, and Vermin 
of all kinds. 


197. The Particles «S, dm, and %, are never added to this 
class of Nouns. 
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198. OF DIMINUTIVE PARTICLES, 


ADDED TO 


INANIMATE THINGS. 

The Particles ©) and ja are most extensively used, in 
Persian, with this class of Nouns: 

(1) To indicate Smallness of Size; as, has “a little 
pond”; itl “*a small garden.” But in this sense the affix 
ke is mostly employed. 

(2) To imply things made in imitation of nature, or other 
works of art: and under these heads are to be included 
toys, and all those things which are made for pastime, 
resembling, or having a connexion with any thing really 
useful or important. 


199. The Particle uJ is, however, most commonly em- 
ployed in senses such as these; i.e. COT “a little image” 
(from ol “a man”); 5 ye “a little insignificant pic- 
ture,” scratched, as it were, upon a piece of paper, or 
daubed upon a wall; ( aes being the proper word for a 
regular “ picture,” and both derived from the primitive 
Arabic Substantive 550 “a form” or “a likeness.”) In 
like manner, WxV means a “kite” (‘a fictitious bird,’ as 
Dr. Johnson terms it, ‘made of paper’); sel being the 
Persian for “paper”; &c. &c. 


(3) The Particle J is again added to the Noun, when 
the intention is to express the application of it to the per- 


94% 


formance of an action out of its ordinary use ; as, Weie 


ce 


a significant wink of the eye”; Wino clapping the 
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hands for mirth or applause ; is listening, by stealth, to 


7-939 
what is going on; Ait, making a somerset, so as to 
27 OF 


fall upon the back; &c. &c. (eirads AS and w.2,, mean- 
ing the hand, the ear, and the back, respectively). 


200. Many additional instances of the use of these (so- 
called) Diminutive Particles, with still more numerous modi- 
fications of their meanings, might be cited; but it will pro- 
bably be thought that quite sufficient attention has already 
been bestowed upon this comparatively unimportant part of 
the Grammar. The reason of:my having dwelt upon it at 
so much length, is, that the Persian Language, being con- 
stitutionally poetical, is usually very figurative ; and, not- 
withstanding its simplicity and regularity of its general 
construction, it still abounds in pithy and concisely subtle 
expressions, chiefly perhaps arising out of these /vitle things. 
Now, unless a foreigner—for whom, after all, Grammars are 
written—obtains a competent knowledge of phrases and 
idioms of this nature (I speak from experience), he can 
never master any language. He may indeed go on reading 
ever so much, but he will never satisfy himself; or write 
ever so many books, but he will never satisfy others. 


201. The following dialogue between two friends may, 
after all, perhaps give the best idea of the mode in which 
these Diminutive Particles are employed in Persian :— 


Who is that fellow ? aa 8S Sy0 Wy! 1. 
ee 2) 
Of whom dost thou speak? 3 vo \s 2. 


Of that person,who,with 5\eunel \x!) Je 2) ad gnc aSi\ 1. 
the small bor under his e ‘ 
arm, is standing yonder. 


mK Fee 29 £eAoPro ov 
s 
e 


9 .0 
Weta | 
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7s 


Knowest thou not Hasan, ie exly> | colts ave 13 Cyne 2. 


the goat-dancer? He is of 


some celebrity in this town. 3,\3 = es 


I had often heard of a as ae eee eee 2999. 


“ monkey - dancer”; but a Dy Mel oy? Bard Se jh J? wx I. 


“voat-dancer” must be some- 7 at a 
thing altogether new. oil TC ree ss EE 
O, don’t mention the name 262 089, 


of the monkey! for it is a Senesind pi ante 2. 
disgusting creature. 


coe’ 


Do not say so; for it is a Sorhie a L 
wonderful little mimic. : Coen gt FS 


9 & 94 


The extent of which 1s, rk hiss aS et Clgiive 2. 


that it grins, or winks, or 
9% ¢ aN ke 9. ce 2) - ne) 


makes a sumerset. One p Chit, Ly od ) vo hotels 


Perhaps this wonderful 12% 999 122 


goat of yours, then, performs OIKro = Les cs). — doy TF 1. 


some magic? 


There is no magic in the Ula a orl A ey 11 pry = 2. 


ease: but this little animal 


exhibits several tricks that 2° “796” ee ae ae 
are very surprising. xNNe ire x52) 2 hemi sh 
Describe one of them: let y x a ~ ' a DV lgal \-\ & L 


us see. 
For instance: its master 3 djI3 a > = tS ss ObS Unele cw 2. 


has several little round pieces 
oe va 977 %e SF 


f wood, all of the same size, 
eu ‘ . poi Sh sty sol Ly Red ycr0 


and each about a span long. 
First, he places one of them D. waa 


on the top of that box upon (@) Al Yost 2 Slike | es Js) mas 


the ground: the little quuat ee er ee ee ee 
jumps upon it. He then ait an 


puts another on the top of 


? my 


that: again the clever goat \ 
jumps on the top of it: Ke yl stl > 285 ol YO 
and so on, to the number 4 09909 ae 


of ten or twelve bits of ee ral OfRVO ? oy 


wood: and the goat, stand- - 7 § 


ing on the uppermost of all ; oe S\ney “ee aah 53° $e 
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at one time moving its beard, als lane Ky rs 53\isae\ 
and at other times shaking ,” te eae ee Sea. 


its head, in a manner to kill 5) aS CS a = 
one with laughing. = sage) od oee ~~ - 


ove STaci 
96. ° 9 FX & 9% 


Enough of goats and mon- las ily \.2 wast \ L 
keys! Each, in such sort of ” ay Ws) 27% 0972) ae 


tricks, is a perfect little devil. 2°° | °A : noe ra ‘ - 
—Now tell me, How is thy ee, : ‘ee * sl ee . 
boy to day? Is he any er 4 ‘e an 

Poor child! his back is Cady3 aed roe Eli 2. 
very painful: last night he 


could not sleep at all. onl six a 


777 ww *P 


His pedagogue mast be 2 sai ellbailsgivallegy I 


a strange petty tyrant ! 
ve NGS 0 949%8e07% .e =F 


He himself is not so bad: = Aamo OH SS 2 2. 


his wife, too, is a good sort 
of woman: but as to that 
vile assistant of his, he is 3 Ue 2 30 GLb ol tal omreyes 


worse than any thing thou Sg O58 


canst name ! Cul Say 499 aa 2 


Why, this wretched youth o> KHL wly> oh Ely Gel 1. 


must be insane, to behave 
76 & 4 .7 + ; ne 9 V6 


thus to the children ! | OUQQvo 3 ee yee J abl, 


He is not quite so insane 55 \yg9 i eae Be lot 3 s te a ae 
as you imagine, neither. re 


Art thou aware of his cun- xaos 55), Ne Se XK») >) ens 


ning contrivance, by which 
he frightens the little birds, ae. ees "Cr Aes 
that they may not go near S ius pire yo = EAA thet 
his orchard ? 


ae ae 9) 


ay, 79 7 VS 7 


I have never heard (of | . ne 
it). What does he do ? IS pl Sonat re 


om Qe oe 
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37° 8 s 


He has taught the boys &? 5) > SUSBAME Ew! i] Fou 2 


some of these low vulgar 
songs: and, several times 
daily, he sends them out 
into his orchard, saying, 
“Let one of you sing these 
little verses out loud, while 
the rest join in chorus, and 
clap their hands.” See what 
low morals this dissolute fel- 
low teaches the poor innocent 
children ; besides hindering 
them from (prosecuting) 
their regular studies! 


Profligate (call him) as 
much as you will; but this 
clumsy contrivance of his 
can never prove that he 
possesses any cleverness ; 
for one boy, with a bird- 


clapper om from _, _ 
“ wood”), would be sufficient 
for the purpose: and if the 
boys, each in his turn, [were 
to go and] shake the bird- 
clapper, there would be no 
occasion for any of them to 
neglect his little book. 


but a wicked wretch, for the 
sake of (saving) a cup of 
water, does not care if a 
whole city burns. — That 
clapper he must buy /—Dost 
thou understand me, or 
not? 


7 


ORS Fj 99 Sw! dl HL 


97980, O47 98 


Oy v0, 


9 
e 


BAY Oeoside ili ey 


997 + %70 # 


Ped 


og Willy aly; gal ag GEL | 


7 wo 4? # 


ee Goll Coalys ad shy 


794 2-7 8 
e 


Sly Sd) N52 Usa 


oe 
7? 


97 927 9 99 s-7 2929 Pm 


cts jloxe 3b 


= 


yy OF 


20F 


Sis Sos bier SEBS 


2 9e F&F 9 9 4.9 6 
o 


e 


9777 9«29~*°9 


Ip) Saad 059 Cage yh Caps 


a chee arama Sr 


What you say is true; py \el = 


277 #8 49 


Syed Ste I ELS sh2 


9«4%”9 4 


rs 


Ie %& aa 
WS ye! 


Voy O59 Sre Lat ec] 2. 


ol, ou uw) B) sl, ar 


ae 
rer 
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. fo) ae re Vege | we a. 2 -O ) 
: Very well ; but if the S50 Ado kx 31 el igh she 1. 
oys, at play-time, should 
fly (their) kites in the gar- *<?°" >) °2<¢ 
den, no winged creature BO» @ our aEv at Ly 
would dare to fly near that 24 Oe 
place: [thus the object dla\a\ r Oo 2 Ov pilex Velo, "5 
would be gained] without a : 


any expense on the part of (cs \¢ —¢ \ oud 
that miserly fellow. oY 5) y 


This is also true; but Nelle; NS sl sd dl 2. 


[this scheme] also is not 


without danger. c : ; f a , ° a3 

Whence [arises] the dan- a ee ae 

Perhaps, when they are OS advo 9 NKive Sy sis, ole 
playing and running about, | Eee ee 
they may break some young \, | tne a ae \ aa 
tree, or trample upon some Jee y FH » gly Oats ) are a 
lite plant: (or what is) rere 2 ed 
worse than all, they may ai, als aS\s\ne oy Bod 1S 
now and then fingeralittle , 4, 45.2, So 


fig, or handle a small apple, 0 d\) Sy ES ee Koei) 


and so on: but when they 
- are altogether, clapping their <n at wer 7° 
hands, they cannot attend to 1555 9\e\ “— wiley See 
other little practices. + 

= a6 ARN ho his aly sab 


2s oSNiaes > 
According to ti 
(of justice), the siudabinent 3 he Hike alc cs 2 eye: sacl 2. 


of this worthless wretch Aes aoe 


would be, that having tied cs > res Ny al 9) ae | 
him to a post, in the public Sal Ba C eed 


gardens of the city, there ~°°~ °- ere 
they should leave him, in Orne uf Oy - mw NOK Sie) 
order that, at one and the »% -»%-%% GAs 


same time, the birds may = ;° ee w')! Syne ie i o>s 
be frightened away, and vee 
other assistant schoolmas- ov) 
ters may take warning. 
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OF SYNTAX. 


202. It is usual with Grammarians, on finishing the expla- 
nation of the different Parts of Speech, to treat of what 
they have termed “ Syntax,” or that part of Grammar which 
“shews the agreement and right disposition of words in a 
sentence.”” Syntax, then, according to this definition, is, 
obviously, one of the most important parts of a Grammar ; 
inasmuch as without a correct knowledge of its rules no 
language could be written or spoken correctly. 

But, to illustrate a living language, in which tdiom con- 
tributes so essentially to the perfection of a sentence, 
Syntax must embrace, not only “a right disposition of 
words,” but also a developement of idiomatic phrases ; and, 
in this point of view, it becomes doubly useful, and indis- 
pensable. 


203. The plan hitherto pursued (I now speak exclusively 
of the writers on Persian Grammar) for teaching this 
important part of the Grammar, has been, to propound 
general rules, and illustrate them by quotations from diffe- 
rent authors. 

Instructive, however, as this plan unquestionably is, I do 
not think (though I speak with great diffidence) that it is 
the best, or, at all events, the easiest mode of teaching a 
foreigner how to speak a language. To quote an isolated 
passage, or a verse, from a poet—who may, after all, have 
licentiously strained an expression, to answer -some of his 
prosodiacal whims—or to cite from an ancient writer, whose 
diction may now be obsolete—is not the best method of 

T 
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giving a beginner a correct notion of the existing phraseology 
or idiom of a language. 


204. Another, and perhaps still stronger objection to the 
ordinary scheme, is, that, in its manner, it is repulsive, and, 
consequently, seldom studied with requisite attention. The 
beginner, by the time he has arrived at this stage, is pro- 
bably already wearied of a study proverbially dry and un- 
attractive ; and, as his eagerness to begin the grammar of a 
new language may have induced him, at the outset, to reject 
a long preface, his anxiety to get at something more inter- 
esting in it may equally prompt him to disregard what 
he may, however unjustly, consider an unnecessary appen- 
dage; namely, a long sertes of minute and complicated rules, 
under the denomination of “Syntax”: thus losing the 
opportunity of making himself acquainted with a most useful 
and instructive portion of his grammar; namely, how to 
arrange his words in a sentence, so as to express himself 
correctly, and according to tdiom. 

With regard to the Persian Language, I am inclined to 
think that a different plan may be successfully adopted. In 
a series of Dialogues, in the shape of conversations on 
general subjects between different individuals, occasion may 
be taken to explain the Rules of Syntax in such a manner 
as to afford the learner an opportunity of making himself 
acquainted with the proper idiom, at the same time that he 
is instructed in the Persian Syntax: and as a literal trans- 
lation of each individual speech, in these conversations, may 
be placed in juxta-position to the original Persian, the 
Student will possess also the advantage of having at once 
before him a multitude of idiomatic phrases and expressions, | 
which, with a little judgment, he may arrange in various 
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other ways, so as to express different ‘ideas, and convey 
different meanings: and the practice of writing the Persian 
language will also be facilitated by means of these exercises. 


205. I am aware that Dialogues of this description are 
generally dull, and uninteresting; but this, I fear, is an 
insuperable evil, to which a beginner of any language must 
necessarily submit. In adopting this plan, however, I have 
endeavoured, to the best of my ability, to make these Dia- 
logues as little tiresome as possible, by diversifying them as 
much as is consistent with the principal object of works of 
this kind; in which, however, more regard must be had to 
tnstructton than to amusement. 


206. Where any passage, phrase, or word, which may 
appear to me to require explanation, occurs the first time, 
such explanation will be given in a note at the bottom of 
the page; and the note will afterwards be referred to, 
wherever the same passage, phrase, or word, again occurs in 
the course of these Dialogues. 


207. The English Student must not, nor can he reason- 
ably, expect to find the English idiom and phraseology 
always strictly preserved in the translations of these Dia- 
logues: the object being, to make him acquainted with the 
Persian idiom, by rendering it into English as literally as 
possible, consistently with the preservation of the sense, 
which would often be lost or perverted by too strictly verbal 
a translation. He should, therefore, be satisfied if the English 
translation is sufficiently clear and intelligible, although not 
such as an Englishman would use in expressing the same 
idea in his own language. 
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208. It is also proper to observe, that in the course of 
these Dialogues, excepting when absolutely necessary, I shall 
discontinue the use of the Pronouns “ Thou” and “ Thee,” 
&c. &c., when addressing a Second Person Singular; as they 
sound too stiff and formal, and are never used in common 
conversation in English. Indeed, even in Persian, they are 
seldom used, except between familiar friends, or when a 


superior addresses one much inferior to, or dependent upon, 
himself. 


209. In polite society in Persia, the rule for one person 
addressing another is briefly this :—Amongst persons moving 
in the same sphere of life, “ You” is used instead of “ Thou” 
and “ Thee,” &c. &c. Between intimate friends, either 
“You” or “Thou”; but the latter is more common. From 
a superior to an inferior, “Thou”; but if the inferior be not 
a dependent, say, a small tradesman, a poor neighbour, &c., 
it shews better breeding in a gentleman, in Persia, to say 
“You”; though he might, with propriety, say “ Thou” 
and “ Thee.” 


210. Kings are always addressed in the Third Person 
Singular; and “ His Majesty” is uniformly applied to them; 
never “ Your Majesty.” Sovereigns, also, when speaking 
of themselves personally, even say “His Majesty,” and 
never “I,” or “We”; except in writing, when “We” is 
uniformly used. 


211. Great personages also, unless upon intimate terms, 
address each other in the Third Person Singular; as, “ His 
Lordship,” “His Grace,” &c. &c.: and so do their depen- 
dants, and persons inferior to them in rank, in addressing, or 
speaking of, them. 
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212. I do not know how it happens that Persian children 
are taught in schools always to speak of themselves in the 
First Person Plural; as, “ We,” “ Us,”’ &c. &c.; unless it be, 
that preceptors suppose “I” and “me” to be expressions of 
too bold and decided a character for a young scholar to use, 
and to savour too much of egotism. 


213. Now, as to the plan of these Dialogues :—An English 
gentleman (A.), during his travels in Persia, becomes inti- 
mately acquainted with a gentleman (B.) of that country, 
who, having been in England some time, has acquired a 
tolerable knowledge of the English language. The English 
gentleman speaks Persian fluently; but not altogether free 
from occasional imperfections, as to the tdiom and grammar. 
He has therefore begged his Persian friend to set him right, 
whenever he commits an error of that sort; promising never 
to be offended, except by “injudicious pedantry in the presence 
of company,’ when such marks of affection are, certainly, 
not very agreeable. 


DIALOGUE I. 
B. (wm ) 


9 D0 #6 94% gi YOK 9 


To-day, the air is very Crset? hoy abd Lyne Vy 5p pel 


pure and soft: do not you 


7992 4 9 


wish we should ride ? re ots Nya Ol ssre 
A. (\) 


Why (not)? I wish (it) Dyn 5 hp aalyse AS Wye be 


very much. At what time 


2 OF 


shall we ride ? eo 


a a ee ee — ne 


(") See the Compound Verbs, p. 85. 
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rs (GQ) 
Whatever time you think | » 2? — ae 
proper. - osloy ce Ls as, yy 
A. (\) 
Two hours after noon DOV Oe. ee oh, 
(two o'clock) ? ; yet 3) OS cack, 190 
B ( ) 


Ro et ON aay Ne TDG es SE Dg EN, Sa oe 9 


Very good: in the mean Baw M0 (90 od? ply pe yh 


while, I will go as far as the 


94 95 9 297 $e 47 


College, and return. e° ) ve iy 9 e? y ye 


(N) 
A. 2? 94,% » 
I have also two or three pay a)\0 dM av Kaige ie 


letters to write: I shall 9949 9 26 we 2 HD 9 9 oo 
write till you come: but Lar SS 5.5 5 Lol Sica 


when the horses are ready, 


do you inform me. ons adlye Los os sake 
B. (Y ) 
O, certainly! But if you sé ; 4 539509 5D er ar A \ si sl 
had said, “ when Horse is 5, See aks os $1 
ready, it would have been °° 2722 °- 2-- Ge 


nearer the idiom. bes 2 slate | Solel u il 


7% 
(*) From epee » properly, “To know.” But this Verb is frequently used, 


also, for ** To think,” “To deem,” “ To believe,” &c. 


(7) This G, which may be termed expletive, is frequently used with the 
Numerals: it implies unity, or individuality: so, the literal meaning of 


._°7 > +98 


the expression KK ( duo) is, “ two or three individual letters.” 


(*) wy, literally, signifies “To command”; but in polite conversation, 
as in writing, it is often employed metaphorically, to signify ‘To speak,” 
“To honour,” “To regard,” “To condescend,” &c.—See the Compound 
Verbs, p. 85. 
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A. 
Is not the word “ horse” 


singular ? 


B. 

Doubtless: but a word in 
the singular number does 
not always imply merely 
“unity.” 


A. 
Nevertheless, what I said 
cannot be(altogether)wrong; 
for we, at least, have occa- 
sion for two horses. 


B. 

Yours “is an apology 
worse than the fault.” [Per- 
sian proverb.| What you 
first said was only out of 
idiom; but (auto, Which 
you now Say, is, Moreover, 
wrong, even according to 
(the rules of) Syntax. 


A. 
If you will do (me) the 


kindness to explain this 


(it) 143 


(\) 


es 27929 9 old 9-9 oe 


(> ) 


NS Rte aye baa Leal elets 


D4 72 ? ed >) 29 # DG 


te 


2 99 Saves 


Bee aets wl is he 


(Y~ ) 
6 r £29097 9 © 
Jal al CORR SIERE nb yore 


29? cap rdd yglae jlemed Oudye 58 
spas Fiat Sa a 


eve 97-99% 


(\) 


Vy estmwe only rile opps 151 


o 727 9 ge 


point distinctly, I shall be yd=~ Web 5 poss. le rat, 


very much obliged to you. 


(°) The proper meaning of this word is “ unless”: 
it 1s likewise employed very often to express a 
See the Interrogative Verbs, p.81; and also the Ad- 


** perhaps,” “‘ rather,” &c. : 
Verb interrogatively. 
versative Disjunctives, p. 116. 


7 «9 ord SA ee 


Os bly Cyphoo 


it may also mean 


(°) This proverbial expression, in Persian, implies that the excuse is unsatis- 
factory ; and, in fact, it puts the pleader still more in the wrong. 


* See the Adjectives, p. 29. 
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B. ey 
Most willingly: but we el ane ae 
have no leisure just now: 0335, 1315 4055 5 Ve el’ cs 
when we are riding together 29.9- iO g7 Je Fz 


(literally, go riding), if you cw)? Plyae ip \ en y ye wl» 5, 5 ie 


wish it, we will converse on 


this topic. a) ys why Ration 
A. (1) 
You (have) said well (well Oe a, caer ee 


said): be it so. 


DIALOGUE Il. 


A. (\) 


You have not forgotten 2°, ->2- 227, - 2% ‘1 ee a 
(your) forenoon’s promise. O33 SS syel 19 5 eb) y Ly FOks 3 
B. (oY) 


9 2 We 9909 8 9 were 


Sa a friend x 355 Lab ro Gens aS BS, 


like you, can never be for- 


gotten. od dilae 72 wear 
A. (\) 

We were talking of “ Horse, Beg Oa, tae a ke 

and Horses.” «2° 2 as” rls wl)! 
B. ( =) ) 

It is well in my remem- >, > .-; Seas ac, wee 


brance. Now, listen to the pty ago Vie col ° , pole > 95 
conclusion. 7 


(") ne literally, means “on the eye,” or, “on my eye”; a metaphor 


frequently employed in Persian to express ola willingness; as are also 


ke ve, “with gratitude on my soul” Jes wis “with (all) my 


heart and soul”; pot pen) “on the top of my eye”; mies? ayup ‘upon 
my head, and upon my eye”; &c. &c. 


(*) This word, as well as several other Compounds of the same class, have 
already been fully explained.—See the Compound Nouns, pp. 110, 111. 


(') See Note 8. Dialogue 1. 
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A 


In the first place, you know eet we laa) x Slowey? 


what part of speech the : 2 96, fe 7 
word “ Horse” is. | ener ever, ae 5" 
A. ch 


Yes; it is a Substantive: yon less sae ce cl are 


but if you will do (me) the 
as? 6 


kindness to explain (the rae ees ow st > 
ye Gye ONS J 
matter) in English, I shall zy 


understand it better. oes a i\q0 
B. 

Nouns Substantive, in Persian, of any denomination, 
whether Simple or Compound, may be classed under three 
heads—Specific, Generic, and Nouns of Multitude. 

Specific Nouns always imply unity, or individuality, in 
their significations; and are, in themselves, definite as to 
the things or beings they represent. Under the first of 
these heads are considered to come all proper names of 


persons, places, seasons, countries, &c. ; as, ast the proper 
99% 


name of a person; of an empire; GOS of a city ; 


se (spring) “‘of a season,” &c. &c. Nouns of this class may, 
however, be rendered unspecific, or vague, in their applica- 
tion, if used for the purpose of expressing the character or 


quality of some person or thing. For instance: when pre 
(the Eastern Hercules), the proper name of a hero, is meta- 
phorically used to imply bravery; or, pe “spring,” to 
signify freshness or cheerfulness. The Verbs, of which 
Nouns of this description become the agents, must strictly 


9709-76 
agree with them in number; as, dw! ds! “Ahmad came”’; 


(*) See Adverbs of Order, p.122; and also the Examples, p. 125. 
U 
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ce ees “Hassan went”;  %. Se eess sas| “ Ahmad and 
Hassan are going”; &c. &c. 

Nouns of Multitude always a plurality in their signi- 


fications ; as, A) “an army”; ab “a flock”; &. The 
Verbs belonging to this class of Nouns are better always to 
be in the Singular Number; excepting when the Nouns 
themselves are used in the Plural Number, in which case 


70 7 


the Verbs of course must agree with them; as, sl” us FE) 


“the army is coming”; W9,t0 Si mys “both the armies 
are going”; &c. In other respects, they are to be consi- 
dered as Generic Nouns. 

Generic Nouns are those which designate whole genera, 
species, classes, or the like, of beings, things, or events ; as, 


") oe o 


nae “horse ”’ ot “man ”’; aren ** tree ” jlnee 

© eibeilatniiae* ”’; &c. They may be considered as definite, 
so far as they distinguish the genera, &c. But they may 
further be defined, rendered vague, or indefinite, as the 
circumstances of Case, Number, or any other grammatical 


construction, may decide; for instance, ae | “horse,” has 
an abstract meaning when used merely as a Generic Noun: 
it implies that species of animal, without reference to any 
number, or any circumstance under which the animal may 
appear. If we would express the idea of any; or one, in an 
indefinite sense, we must use the de, sas or Sis ; as, 

| “a certain horse,” or “any horse.” Any particular 
number expressed before a Generic Noun will make it 


definite ; as, 


In my stable there are two 2 2e2F% Deo ser ye r- 
horses. oiblare rw! ye shy? 
Vr>-9°9 2270 9 Aue 


In his service there used to be 
three servants. O29. 039 Y dass! ne Od 
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The various Cases in which a Substantive is declined will 
render a Generic Noun definite, as well as when used in 
the Plural Number. 

In the following expressions you will observe how a 
Generic Noun (beginning with its abstract meaning) may be 
rendered definite in various ways. 


(A) horse cannot pass over 2497 9 9% 


the sea. mi COONS NTOELe 2) re) 
Both horse and sea are here used in the abstract. 


Once upon a fime, a horse fell 2 90- 


into the sea. see) zy yr sel ls 


All three, b 5 ae and iy, are here used indefinitely. 
My horse to-day forded > ° geo Dea ee 
this river. meme tr D5 yc) V9 yel cote 


97 ¢ 


Here all three, weds), jy» and iee are expressed defi- 
nitely by the modification of the several Cases in which 
these Generic Nouns respectively appear; the first, teal, 
being 1 in a state of construction with the Personal Pronoun 
we, and at the same time Nominative to the Verb eae: 
though either circumstance would have been sufficient to 
have made it definite: and the second and the third, 
ilso, : and 5, " , are also each doubly defined; the first, by 
the demonstrative el (this), as well as by its being an 
Adverb; and the second, by the Demonstrative oy! (this), 
as well as by the Ablative Particle jie 

With regard to the agreement of this class of Nouns with 
their respective Verbs in point of mzmber, all I can tell you, 


* See the Declension of Nouns, p. 22. 
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as a general rule, is, that with Nouns of rational beings, 
the Verbs, whether in the Active or in the Passive Voice, 
must strictly agree in number. With other animate beings, 
this rule is occasionally relaxed when the Verb is in the Pas- 


9 90° ’ 


sive Voice: for instance, you may say, in Persian, Ww!) ,¢> 
Ms mS: “four horses was killed.” However, this phraseo- 
logy is an affected innovation of modern origin ; and I would 
advise you always to say Sat aS C Goa gee ‘four horses 
were killed.” But if you happen to be speaking of two or 
more animals of distinct genera, the Verb must, under all cir- 


cumstances, agree with the Noun; as, 


The horse and the ass are not 2 me 9 ‘ 
of the same genus. Oey Onin 51 =) \> » 9 at 
A horse, an ass, and an ox were eee a ee 
killed. Sr KAS SF 5% Se yom 9 oe 


Respecting Nouns representing inanimate objects, except 
under certain circumstances (which experience alone can 
teach you), you may, if you prefer it, put the Verb in the 
Singular ; though in putting it in the Plural, to agree with its 
Nominative, you will not be wrong grammatically, nor quite 
out of idiom. But-in this particular you must closely 
attend to the general conversation of educated natives as 
well as to your books, and form your own judgment ; for I 
can hardly point out any rule, on this point, which may not 
be subject to various exceptions. All I can say, however, is, 
that you are never obliged to use a Verb in the Singular 
when your Noun is in the Plural: at the same time, you 
must observe, that it is frequently done, both by eminent 
writers and by the most correct speakers amongst the natives 
of Persia, especially when the Verb is expressed in the Pas- 


FV, s o 
sive Voice: for instance, you may say, either, pope seb 
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“The houses of the people, db wal, was destroyed,” or 


997° 9 


MWh wie “ were destroyed”: but in the Active Voice, you 
should always give the preference to the Plural, when the 


29 #67 OF9 


Noun is in that Number ; as, wi, Gass ed S ahastesle “The 
houses of this city are very small”; ; though some would say, 


uke Silay “is very small.” Although, in bringing toge- 
ther several Nouns of distinct classes so as to form the 
Nominative to a Verb, the Verb must then be in the Plural, 
as, salsa j Se, pl I! “water, fire, and earth, are of 
opposite natures”; yet, when they partake of the same 
quality or class of things, the Verb may, with equal pro- 


priety, be put either in the Singular or Plural Number : for 


99-7 IDF WY 


instance, you may either say, il ae 5 eel ppl Eb0 


oP 9 


Dynes “In our * garden, grapes, figs, and apples, zs not to be 


found,” or Signe il “are not to be found.” In like 


99-9 709 Qe oa me .9°° 


manner, you may either Say, (5 py doy 25 ao wo Ly Ip! pogo yO 
wl Py ne “* At this season, snow, rain, hail, thunder and 
lightning, frequently comes together,” or sul use pal “come 
together.” But if the Verb is governed by Substantives that 
have no tangible or bodily existence, such as, time, day, 
night, joy, grief, &c., &c., the toes Number is commonly 


9°99 ~«~»#O9 9 2° 


preferred; as, pidydre ihe pale af peels ms as is (now) 
many years since we were school-fellows ” oe ypdly of 


re | thd jl aad Jy “Grief, joy, death, “id life; all comes 


from God”; Dik pe Ladi) pie G9) p09 65046 lho “ Manliness 
and generosity makes this demand,” &c. &c. Now, gram- 
matically incorrect as this idiom appears to be, it may still 
be defended, in some measure, by the following chain of 
reasoning. A Verb indicates an action; an action naturally 
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implies either power or volition on the part of the agent, 
which power or volition is not possessed by inanimate objects; 
and therefore they cannot always be considered in the light 
of real agents of the Verb. To this may perhaps be 
ascribed the origin of the grammatical imcongruity in the 
Persian phraseology, which I have been exemplifying, and 
its subsequent continuance. 

As to the situation of the Verb with respect to its Nomi- 
native, the latter is uniformly placed before the former ; as, 


278 .°° 
e 


dy ure “1 went”; dydol Lat “You came”; aanas Lal 
“They said”; &c. &c. You must except poetry, of course, 
in which a poet often deviates from this rule, to adjust the 
measure of his verses; or in translations, from the Arabic, of 
the sacred writings, where a strictly literal translation, even 
as to the position of the words, is thought to be indispensa- 
ble. The Arabs, uniformly in their language, place the 
Verb before the Nominative. 

I have wandered too far from the point which led me into 
this long dissertation :—I resume it. Now, in the first place, 
I have to remind you that Generic Nouns, in Persian, may 
be rendered sirict/y definite, so as to represent ove, or more 
than one, particular individual of the same genus, in various 
ways :—By declining the Noun, or adding any of the Parti- 
cles which decide the case; as, sol, ae | “Did you see 
the horse?’’—By expressing the Noun in the Plural Number ; 
as, ee Vasa “Did you approve of the horses?’’—By 
bringing it into contact with any other part of speech with 


which it may form any grammatical connection ; as, Wl 
9 9 £ 7 2 CP a Le ° 


whats Kewl jl per uo “ My horse is better than your horse”: 


—or, By placing any of the cardinal numbers before it, so as 
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3 77% a 
express one, two, three, or more; as, |pio |S ew) Lae 
% 79-79 


WutMr. “Four horses were drawing his carriage.” 


Now, when you first said to me palpolad Oil satel laud aC 
add , your expression meant “‘ When the horses are ready” &c.; 
because you expressed the generic Noun in the Plural Num- 
ber. But in Persian, they never say “the horse,” or “ the 


a 


horses,” unless it is intended to express some particular 
horse, or horses, respecting which there is some understand- 
ing between the parties who are talking on the subject. 

You know that we were not speaking about any particular 
horses at the time; nor was there any understanding 
between us with respect to any horse, to which your expres- 
sion might allude: we merely wanted to ride on horseback, 


not on the back of the horses; and, to convey this meaning, 


the generic Noun Ca “horse,” would have been quite 
sufficient. You were, therefore, out of idiom, in so far as 
you preferred a definite Noun when you ought to have pre- 
ferred the generic one. But your expression, grammati- 
cally speaking, was perfectly correct in itself; and any per- 
son, not listenmg to our conversation at the time, would 
discover no defect, even of idiom, in it. But in your second 
expression, a1,10 5 7 Vesa! oli lease, you were wrong, 
both grammatically and idiomatically; for your expression 
(understood in connection with the preceding sentence), if 
translated literally into English, would run thus: “ For, at 
the fewest, we have occasion for the two horses.” 

You were incorrect as to idiom, for the reasons I have 
already explained respecting your first expression; that is, 
in having used the Noun definitely, by adding the Accusa- 
tive Particle |): and you were also grammatically wrong, 
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9 
because, either the cardinal number 40 
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6é 33 


two,” alone, 


placed before the Noun as you used it, or putting only the 


Accusative Noun in the Plural Number, would have been 


quite sufficient (if necessary at all) to render the generic 


Noun definite: you made use of bad Grammar, therefore, 


in using both; that is, placing the cardinal number before 
an Accusative Noun already in the Plural. 


A. 


But in English we always 
use the cardinal number with 
a Plural word (Noun). 


B. 


I am aware that in En- 
glish they say two horses ; 
but every tongue has a (its) 
peculiar idiom. It is now 
grown late. Come, let us 
go back. 


(\) 
Rnd geal ate Ll 


(Y) 


De ae te ee o 9 «9» 


pet RA later 


Vw >j3 35 shar ily aL lencles 
229592 Be Cel 3an 2 | 


DIALOGUE III. 


A. 
Peace be unto you! (Good 
morning to you!) 
B. | 
And upon you be peace, 
and the blessing of God ! 


A. 


I was dreaming strangely 
last night. 


(\) 


Ae 
(Cw ) 


ior Irs 9 o VF L2- 


BNSF )s pnd Kahey 


(\) 


9 9 ~#49 s e -7 


A200 yay ae I 


(') There is no word, in common use, in Persian, to correspond exactly 


7 i) .« 9q Xe 
with the English word “(To dream”; but wre el OF wo ml 5s 0 


both mean, “ To see while asleep,” or “To see in sleep,” t.e. “To dream.” 
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B. 


May it tend to good! 
What were you dreaming 
about? 


A. 

I dreamt that I was stand- 
ing in a very spacious plain 
full of horses; and several 
persons on foot, each by 
turns having separated a 
single horse from the great 
herd, shewed it, first, to a 
personage, apparently their 
chief, who was standing 
close by; and afterwards, 
ona signal from him, having 
made the same horse pass 
in review before me, they 
allowed it'to return into the 
herd: till, 
them, a vicious horse, be- 
coming excited, kicked me 


from amongst 


in such a manner, that I 
started out of (my) sleep. 


B. 
And found, that you had 
fallen on your back! 


A. 
Friend !—started up, I say. 
How could I have fallen on 


my back ? 


nS ee ee ee Shee Bs 0 i Se 
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Co). 


9 9 2 ee ae oe 
OpOQO Me Hp B25) “OSL re 


(\) 


Brey rad Bree 28S 0 Ode 


Sr aie ae a ee ee ria 


ptt Orns p23 5 aul ae) 
dey cll Gulag Eh oy 
ale ok Wy) 53 Shae Zz 
39) Fel LI Lr Solinns, 
a as on " 7 


Jade 9 


ie NHS Sd\axe 


$27 On 7 Pa 


979 @ 20° 9% 977, 2 


aS: sue Pp GOS ¢ ig sr Me 


(\) 


4 99, 49 DF Dy eth eee 9 iad 


20 9 Sat 92 lye plead GM) 


Pa 9° 96 94 


ma sa\bal wins pine 


(7) A wmmon Interjection, or ejaculatory expression, thrown out by the 


Persians on such occasions, or when one sneezes in company. 


It is also used 


frequently on occasions of surprise, or when any sudden or unexpected event, of 
a doubtful tendency or appearance, takes place ;—pretty much the same as when 
one says in Enclish, ‘‘ What is the matter?” “TI hope all is well!” &c. &c. 


X 
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B. 


Then the danger was, that 
you might fall on your face ? 


A. 

Joking apart ;—come, and 
tell me, if you can, what is 
the interpretation of this 
dream ! 


B. 
You know that I, your 


humble servant, am not the 
Prophet Joseph. 


A. 

Still you are jesting:— 
speak seriously ; and let me 
know (lit. see) what can be 
the cause of this dream. 


B. 
My dear fellow! the jest 


seems on your part: other- 
wise, I can hardly believe 
you to be really ignorant of 
the cause of your dream; for 
it appears very obvious. 


A. 
With all this, I still wish 
to hear (Jit. that I may hear) 
it from you. 


B. 
Yesterday, for nearly four 


hours, we were on horseback 


together: just before riding, 


2 79 
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a discussion had arisen be- 
tween us, the origin and the 
subject of which was “ Horse." 

Whilst riding, we returned 
to the same discussion, and 
(the mention of) Horse, and 
Horses, in various forms, 
passed between us, in. our 
grammatical illustrations. 
Now, after all this, if the 
idea of Horse, even when 
you were asleep, again pass- 
ed in your mind, ought we 


wonder at it ? 


A. 


No; but my wonder is at 
the details, and other oc- 
currences which could have 
had no connection at all with 
the subject of our discus- 
sion. 


B. 
Our dreams are not al ways 
composed of elements which, 
in the same connected form, 


— ee 


(*) See Note 8. Dialogue 1. 
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p rol aes dy Sud 9 4, KaS 
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oars eds 
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al 
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(*) The Persians, in polite conversations, seldom make use of the plain and 


%¢ 


decided Negative a ‘“ No.” 


expression. 


oe 


ri 


Several other cjaculatory expressions are 


“ Good,” is a common substitute for that 


likewise employes for the 


same purpose; such as, Maree “ God forbid!” 2 isda “TI pray God 
for mercy!” &c. &. Many of the Adverbs also answer the same end; as, 


e,. P&B 9 


fal , Lille. , So 


“ Never,” “ Not at all,” “ For ever, &c. &c. 


But these last 


expressions are Emphatical Negatives: the former is only a Simple one. 
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may have at any time taken 
place in reality, or have 
passed in our imagination 
when awake. Coherence, 
consistency, exactitude, and 
order, do not necessarily 
enter the train of ideas which 
pass in our minds when 
dreaming. Nevertheless, 
this dream of yours is the 
most coherent of all the 
dreams of which I have ever 
heard; for there is not a 
single part in it, the con- 
nection of which, with a par- 
ticular part in that discus- 
sion of ours, might not, after 
a little reflection, be traced. 
And I am rather pleased 
at this circumstance, be- 
cause it shews that my ex- 
planations have made some 
impression on your mind. 


A. 

I know what you are about 
to say; the extent of which 
is this—that I may suppose 
that spacious plain to have 
been the long chapter which 
you repeated on grammar ; 
and the crowd of horses in 
that plain to be, either the 
representation of a “Noun 
of Multitude,” or of “ Horse, 
in the abstract.” But what 
part of our discussion can 
point to those perons who, in 
that regular order, passed ~ 
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the horses in review before 
me ? 


B. 


Perhaps the different go- 
verning particles, with which 
they transfer a Noun Sub- 
stantive from one gramma- 
tical case into another. 


A. 

You do not jest badly; but 
can you give me any idea 
(lit. can you tell me at all) 
what relation that respec- 
table personage, to whom 
they presented the horses 
first, and afterwards, by his 
direction, to me, can have 
to the subject of our discus- 
sion ? 


B. 


Since I see that you are en- 
joying my joke, there may be 
no harm in my saying (lit. if 
I were to say), that that re- 
spectable personage might re- 
present your humble servant ; 
who, having first examined, 
and properly weighed those 
examples in due order, pre- 
sented them to the consi- 
deration of your honour. 


A. 
This, also, is not (Jit. was 
not) very bad. But you can 
with difficulty get out of this. 
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Tell me, if you can, what 
might be that vicious horse 
which inflicted upon me so 
tremendous a kick ? 


B. 


The exasperated animal, 
whom you originally goaded 
with the three grammatica: 
blunders. 


A. 

The truth of the matter 
is, that I wished to know to 
what extent you were a be- 
liever in dreams: but now 
I see that you, like myself, 
have no belief in dreams 


at all. 


B. 

I do not understand what 
you intend by the word “ be- 
lief.” 
this — that several events, 


I do certainly believe 


which I can now very well 
remember, have passed in 
my imagination when I was 
asleep. 


A. 


You again evade the ques- 
tion. I mean to ‘Say, that. 
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(ye 


() ales (an Arabic Verbal Noun) means, “To feign ignorance,” 


from 


Ue “He was ignorant.” Whenever a Verb is expressed in this form in 


o 


Arabic, it generally implies fiction; as, oe “He was ill”; 


feigned illness”; &c. &c. 


vie “He 


The Persians have taken many Verbal Nouns of this 


sort from the Arabs, which they use for the same purpose; and, with the aid of 
the Persian Auxiliaries, Verbs are made of them. 


it appears to me that you do 
not believe (lit. are not a 
believer in this), that the 
events which we see in our 
dreams can have any con- 
nection with the future; or, 
in other words (lif. other 
phrase), those events do not 
inform us beforehand of 
what may happen to us in 
time to come. 


B. 

Would that it were so, in- 
deed! and that those events 
really gave intelligence of 
the future! Then I would 
never rise from bed, except 
to welcome a promised hap- 
piness, or to ward off a 
threatened evil. In this 
world, I would not wish for 
any other Paradise | 


A. 

I, too, (would act and feel) 
in the same manner; but I 
fear that we might not find 
that Paradise in such a de- 
lightful state as we now 
fancy; and that, after two 
or three dreams, we would 
pray that our visions might 
all arise, either from fulness 
of stomach, or from lying 
(falling) upon our back, i.e. 
when asleep. 
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(°) This elegant expression, o|,> sy, is not susceptible of a literal 


translation. 


The nearest, perhaps, is ‘‘ Apparatus of sleep.” 
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B. 


Why, and from what cause ? 


A. 


For this reason; that if 
there be really any good 
coming to you, it will doubt- 
less come in due time: what 
more (would you) gain, if 
you were to know it before- 
hand? As for me, it is better 
that I should not know (any 
thing about it); for accord- 
ing to the degree of the plea- 
sure which I may have an- 
ticipated while waiting for 
it (lit. from the expectation 
of it), in the same propor- 
tion my enjoyment, from the 
actual possession of it, will 
have been diminished. And 
if the interval between the 
dream and its realization 
may have been prolonged, 
then, perhaps, I shall derive 
no pleasure at all from it. 4 
On the other hand (side), 
if the dream foretells (gives 
intelligence) of a calamity 
or a misfortune, see what 
great misery it is to know 
it beforehand! And in the 
like manner, if the calamity 
be great, or the interval long, 
our reason in the mean- 
while may give way, from 
the intensity of grief, or 
ourselves be altogether de- 
stroyed. 
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* See Adverbs of Time, p. 120. 
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B. (CY ) 
Your statements are true; 8 5 (i milaan i ae & Gs og i) 


but more truths (other 
99.968 9% i 


truths also) may be told Lat ee ree ol ey 4 os 


on this subject. You only s sed OS 
detailed the disadvantages od > mee LGRo cy) jen Nered 
of the proposition, and said 2 ve 


nothing of its advantages. ANRti< e vs Ve | 3 


7 Eee, 8 


But as the subject leads ° - 2 
Ge gh LenATKLo S) i os 


(us) into Metaphysics, we 
99 Se 2 9 4 Ww 9-7 OF 


had better not plunge into \ 
wei say; Age ive 
it any deeper. we = y 


A. (\) 


9 %-8 


Particularly as it now aie 
comes into my recollection, ‘= oy! s 2 ele Ve ion wold 
that I have an engagement Dees 2 4% 90 %% 


somewhere, and must take OD oly \3 Scrce, tle 
my leave of you (lit. must =f ig ae 4 As or 


be permitted to go). Will iy pt 3 Sipe BOM \,3 Lot oe 


you honour my lodgings to- 


morrow ? (lit. bring honour eis \.: 
into your servant's lodging.) dy9) ouel,o 
B. a aa ) 
Please God! I will wait ae >\ 


A. | (1) 


At breakfast-time, at din- a 
ner-time, or both ? A Le 23, "3 5, 


on you. 


* See the Interjections, pp. 81—84. 


9 9 ? 

(*) es or je , literally, mean “morning” and “evening” respectively; and 
the Persians apply them to the two meals which they take in the course of the 
day and night. The general mode of living in Persia is briefly thus :—The peo- 
ple get up in time to say their prayers before sun-rise. Soon after prayer, they 
partake of something very trifling, just to break their fast—part of a biscuit, with 
a small cup of coffee, oF even hot water with a little ginger and sugar, &c. &c., 
and they call this ,, eae: Gb, literally, “to break one’s fast.” But between 


r eleven 
Y 
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= ?) (2) 9 
To dinner, I am engaged. ° 5 yo 90 S \, as 
A. —(4N) 
— Dib lS a8 Ors 
B. ( ) 
May your kindness never 922-498, F wo 7% 


diminish ! Spt eb Cue 
A. (1) 

You will do me honour 2. , 99 29 nee? 
(lit. you will make me ho- Vadlaloa malo ardlys hand 
noured). Adieu! : 

Co) 


B. 94. oe 9 
God be with you ! Let 3) dle 
A. (\) 
At breakfast-time, I shall ca Wma Aro ae ee 
expect you. 4 vad \ ye 0 ye =) 


DIALOGUE IV. 
A. (calling his Servants.) ( \ ) 


Boys !—Who is here ? Crm Shai\ lax 


eleven and twelve they make a substantial meal (hot and cold), which they term 
790 9 


j\@ , but not quite so substantial as the grand meal at night, called elt . The 
time for this meal varies according to the season, for it is never taken until an 
hour or two after sunset. This, however, is the habit of the better and more 
fashionable classes. Shop-keepers, and those people who are obliged to go early 
to their work, make a hearty meal at once, every one according to his means. 


before going to work, which they call (Usb “fast,” or “ breakfast”; another at 
9 
noon, which they call cars (meaning also the time of the day); and a third at 


night, t.e. the els y which, however, they take generally earlier than the higher 
classes, who are not anxious to go to bed so early. 
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always ready. 
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w=, things 
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re explanation, 


is familiar to 


spices, &c. &c: 
a dish 
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B. 
To dinner, I 


A. 
Then, let it 
fast-time. 


B 

May your ki 
diminish ! 

A 

You will dk 

(lit, you will 

noured). Adi 


B 
God be witl 


A. 


At breakfas 
expect you. 


A. (calling ; 
Boys !—W} 


eleven and twe! 
49% 


yh, but not qi 
time for this m 
hour or two af 
fashionable cla: 
to their work, 


before going t 


noon, which th 


night, 4 


class 
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A Servant. ( J bod ) 
Yes, Sir! 1 a Ls ue 


A. (\) 
I am to have (lit. I have) ala 
some guests at breakfast- »3\> wlete es — ” ne 
time to-day. Be very at- 20% 


tentive (i.e. have every thing ost ne 50 boone) 9 92— 
properly arranged). 
SERVANT. C ies ) 


Very well, Sir. What do 
y Laeehonw) > Bat\s ko i> wale ve 
you command us to prepare, 


besides the ordinary things? af $ pole °) pe ARS 
A. Cy) 


Let there be both a pelaw 2990 2 
and chilaw; several kabawbs aS Gods onl 3° Ne: -§ ms 
of fowl and lamb; and what- re eer 


ever else you yourselves may aC 3 polis xe yer >A 9 Uys by 


think of (lié. may come into ee Sa os 
your minds). But tell the ee : d 5 re a “\y Vol duce 
cook to be very careful about vd SS x re ~ 
the cookery (see Note 2), 
and to make good dishes. 


3°.° 9 9° Iv & Pa 3S 
eo 


"Dj 9 CS\gt ying Ww td 


(") ole (an Arabic word) literally means “a companion”; hence, the 
master or owner of any thing. The Indians apply this term to the English; and 
the Persians have borrowed it from them. 


4 
(*) spel (of Arabic origin) means any thing present, or always ready. 


., PF 
With regard to eatables, it is employed in contradistinction to LSE, “ things 
to be cooked,” and implies all sorts of preserves, sweetmeats, cream, cheese, 
butter, fruits, &c. &c., as they are always ready, and may be had presently. 


(*) There are nevere Le in the above passage which require explanation, 
3498 2) 2 


IAS » wLS, wre ge, and gh. Pilaw, I presume, is familiar to 


the English reader: it is made of rice dressed with meat, butter, spices, &c. &c: 
a dish 
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SERVANT. ( jboss ) 
The tailor is here: he °7 797, % 29-99%? 2 2) wee ¢ 
says you had ordered him 59 yoy? Les aS Oy Kno ula bs 
to come (lit. that he should nao 


come). oly aS O29 
A. (\) 


Tell him to come (lit. say 2 ~ 2°?" °° 20% 994) 
he may come) to-morrow Lend »9 yy ye! oly yb joey ab, 
afternoon: I have no leisure ; 
to-day. os 


or ° 


9 979 


SERVANT. (rors ) 

The horse-dealer was again , , eee ji a " ” m 
here to-day; and he was u2Sio,d ane 3 
saying, “I know of several 9 SS 3" oe e* J 
(lit. I have got a clue to) 2 ee ea 


oe , 9-98 ¢ ee 
good horses.” a)! ieee a Sgr Voss aS 
a dish complete in itself, and eaten just as it is brought to table. Chiaw is also 
made of rice; but boiled plain, and eaten with yb: this means any food 
made savoury and relishing, or pungent, by means of sauces. In conjunction 
with bread, it simply mesos condiment ; as, Uy ob , which distinguishes it 
from the generic term Uy Its foundation, however, is meat of any kind, 
dressed in a great variety of sauces, with dried fruits, spices, &c. &c. Each dish, 
so made, has its specific name: _» 9 may be said to take the place of 
curry on the table, in so far as it is eaten with plain boiled: rice; but they are 
never made so hot as the Indian dish. us , literally, means meat roasted, 
whether it be fowl or flesh, and it includes even fish. There is a great variety 
of this also made in Persia. ses, , for the explanation of this word, see the 
preceding Note. 


(4) This Arabic word, literally, means a “conductor”; hence, it is applied 
_ to all those persons who form a third party between the buyer and the seller, 
in order to conduct the bargain. It is, however, more commonly applied to 


: We 7 
dealers in cattle and other animals. & 3) (in the feminine gender) is also a 


term applied to female hawkers, and the elderly women who negotiate to bring 

about a marriage. 

” “a sion,” or “indication”; and 
the 


(°) This word, literally, means “a trace, 
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. (\) 


Why did not you inform Lic HS ee pele > ued 
me, then? You knew that , ,, Be. Bae eae . 
I had occasion for a good = erally oS. yo aS ON dvo 
horse or two! ° ’ / 


‘N 


( Riess ) 
SERVANT. o>) 97994 9 2% 9 ° 9799 9 >» 9 
You had not yet risen O59) dws =? lye 515 pd lit 
from sleep, Sir. We told > w 2424 249, 8 9 
him, “ Wait till the Sahib eeralols So Lrersle term Lo 
wakes” (lit. should wake); 5.5. » 2D eOIE3, % 
but he said, “I have busi- ~ ACS aS yond gh \ol 29 ON 
ness at another place, and “> ~ »o, J25.2 9-7 4 90.9 
must go; but if the Sahib wralo S| rel err? XI, air) 
wishes to see me, whenever , ~ hss Es, eae Kees 
he may think proper, if he _ LoaS cus, 3 Wow | oo sxe 
sends a man [to say so], I Cc . a om ° 
will come directly.” 


71 299 V4 949 | 7 ~~ 


a 


A. (\) 


97 Y%6, 49 .e 


Does any one of you know asl ; \, os x 4 ot 


his residence ? 


the horse-dealer means to say, that he has got scent of, or clue to, some good 
horses. Here I take the opportunity of explaining, once for all, the difference 
between the idiom of the English and Persian, as to the manner of repeating the 
expressions of another person. In English, on such occasions, the speaker gene- 
rally employs the third person or persons; as, “ He said, he intended going to 
town”, &c. &c.; or, “ They told me, éhey had been up all night”; &c.&c. But in 
Persian, usually, the eract expressions of the parties are quoted by the present 
speaker, without any change in them whatsoever; as will be seen in the several 
instances (which I have purposely left undisturbed, in order to shew the idiom) 
in the statements of this Persian Servant. I may think it nght, hereafter, to de- 
viate from this strictly literal mode of translating, and follow the English idiom; 
if not always, at all events occasionally. 
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SERVANT. ( J Tbrodim ) 


Yes, Sir; I know his house 6 eve, 8 38 5 
(lit. I am a guide to it). poly Vo sla cye malo eo 


" 7 (\) 
Then go immediately, and s_) oil ysae eee aS S - yy de ripe 


say I wish to seehim—But ,° , , 4.5.5 oar oe 
what is the use of buying (.jO ) wl 5)! pole Sm \ol eee? 
horses? So long as this 3 5. >. ees - 22 92 me ae 
groom remains in my sta- 7572 Eye Cendve BL glo york owls 
bles, [ shall never possess a : 9, “Bie. te © Ge 
horse fit for riding! ee dpe CS )\gu0 a2) tel 


(°) This is also an Arabic word, meaning, strictly, ‘a guide.” It is, how- 
ever, vulgar to use it in any other sense in Persian, as this Servant has done. 
Indeed, there are many other low phrases in the language assigned to this man 


So. SP SSb8 0 97 9 4 V9 99 4¢F 
in the Dialogue; such as, alo oe ; peel cols , eas ab, Oy pax ‘ 
&c. &c., all of which should be avoided by persons wishing to speak the Persian 
language correctly or elegantly. 

The generality of better servants, mechanics, and small tradesmen, throughout 
the greater part of Persia (owing perhaps to the circumstance of their not being 
kept at so great a distance, as they are in some other countries, by the more- 
educated classes of society), do not, in general, speak bad Persian. Their lan- 
guage, though necessarily devoid of classical taste and elegance, is, however, upon 
the whole, tolerably correct. But when we consider that ié is the language of 
a very numerous class of men, the greatest number of whom, perhaps, can neither 
read nor write, we may wonder more at the general accuracy and tact with which 
they express themselves, than at their occasional mistakes or their uncouth 
phraseology. A beginner, however, had better avoid learning his Persian from 
them. On this account, in the course of these Dialogues, I shall introduce cha- 
racters of this description very sparingly: and when I do introduce them, I shall 
make them speak, in point of grammar at all events, correctly. 

The reader, if at all proficient in the Persian language, cannot have failed to 
observe already, in the few sentences which this man has uttered (independently 
of the low phrases above cited), the Syntactical looseness of his style; his ill-con- 
structed sentences; the clumsy way in which he quotes, or rather puts, his own 
vulgar expressions into the mouth of another; and the difficulty which he seems 
to feel in delivering himself. There can be neither pleasure nor profit in the 
perusal of such language as this. 
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SERVANT. 


Yesterday, I told him that 
the Sahib was very much 
vexed, because of the bay 
horse becoming lame: but 
he swore that he was not in 
fault (lit. had no fault), as 
the horse was quite lame 
when the Sahib bought it. 


A. 


Yes; but not so lame as 
his worse - than - the- offence 
excuse. I am greatly dis- 
pleased with that man, for 
he does not appear honest. 
At all events, I can never 
confide in him any more; 
for he may kill me (for me) 
a horse daily. He must go 
away from my stables. Go, 
and tell him so (lit. say to 
him after this manner) !! 


B. (coming in.) 

Friend! O my dear friend ! 
(lit. friend! friend!) May . 
thy morn be good! for good ~ 
comes of thy morning (i.e. 
morning's work). What un- 
lucky being is the cause of 
this excitement ? or perhaps 
you have had another dream? 


A. 
Welcome, my friend! “I 
had intended (lit. said) when 
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io) calgan, 97 = 9 


E13 599 9d 8S 35 pe eel Qo 
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Ish yb cred 995999 3) ce 


(Ww) 


94 997 CBee oe 


SUAS Sl pee CaM) RY) 
cpl Elo Sus? ce 


So2> aly jy ely ea) ad 
(\) 


De > 98 oI 99 «6 ~~ 7299 


Geely BAR gad) « (Seely 


(") See Note 5. Dialogue 1. 
(°) See the Diminutive Nouns, p. 127. 
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you came, to tell you what 
had vexed me (lit. the grief 
of my heart). But what am 
I to say? since all the pain- 
ful feeling is removed (lit. 
grief goes) from my heart, 
whenever you come.” Ihave 
had (seen) no fresh dream ; 
but the interpretation of my 
old dream has been realized 
(lit. into manifestation). For 
it is now certain, that the 
animal which roused me out 
of my sleep with a kick, was 
not the horse which you 
described, but [it was] this 
vicious groom of mine, who 
has lamed my poor horses 
so, that henceforth, perhaps, 
they may only be able to 
raise their hoofs (lit. raise 
the hoof) from the ground 
in a dream. 


B. 


The remedy for a tight 
shoe is taking the foot out of 
it; and the cure for the tooth- 
ache is extraction. Whena 
groom is a bad one, he must 
be turned away. 


A. 

Forgive me! for I really 
feel greatly ashamed that 
you should honour me (lit. 
bring honour) while in this 
state. To be in your com- 
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J2 ob 8S pS ae « plo) 


rd Pa 74 $7 99 9 .8°@ 


al3ogos 5G vane? 
nag d ‘ mS NS 9) WY 


9 @ I XV 


ghz Sa a cel | 


BS ee ioe J 2 XSI 
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(1) 


ele G re] we Om oa 


et plain SA ie a) 


90499 97-6 


(°) This is a beautiful couplet, from Sady. 
(°) See the Diminutive Nouns, p. 127. 
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pany, and shew discontent, 
be the cause what it may, 
‘is, I confess, the extreme of 
ingratitude. But these ser- 
vants are so very mischie- 
vous ! 


B. 


There is no occasion to be 
ashamed at all! We are by 
ourselves: and if you wish 
me to prove still more that 
there is no stranger here, 
give me leave to correct a 
grammatical mistake in an 
expression of yours. 


A. 
You will very much oblige 


me: 
But to 


which of. my mistakes are 


ever increasing ! 


you alluding? for I fear that, 
in this state of vexation, I 
may have talked very much 


at random. 


B. 

No; I was not aware of 
more than one very slight 
oversight. 

A. 

Which is it? Be so kind 

as to explain. 
B. 
This only—when you said, 


‘‘These servants are very 


+.) oi 
a . ® bh] 
yl mischievous. 


may your favour be- 
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You say true: yal is an 
Adjective (Plural); and Ad- 
jectives in Persian, when 
used in the Plural Number, 
yield a Substantive significa- 
tion; and the meaning of 

GLA, by itself, is “mischie- 
vous people.” Therefore, if 
I had said, “These servants 
are very , fe , the expres- 
sion would have been cor- 
rect; for in that form the 
Adjective would be in the 
But I 


have made a greater mis- 


Singular Number. 


take than this; and you are 
not aware of it, because you 
had not then arrived (/ié. you 
had not brought honour). 


B. 

Do you remember (it. is 
it in your recollection) what 
it was ? 

A. 

Yes; I remember it very 

When I was talking , 


to the other servant re- 


well. 


specting that useless groom, 
I said, “I can never confide 
in him any more; for he 
may kill me a horse daily.” 
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or 
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B. 

Where is the mistake ? 
For my part, (aS) I do not 
see any fault in this ex- 
pression. 


A. 
Do not you see tel eh 


can never be correct ? 


B. 

Why not? Would that 
your hurses were always as 
suund as this! z.e. as this 
phrase is correct !—(a play 
upon the word (~~) ). 


A. 
A Cardinal Number, you 


observed, is not admissible 
before a Definite Noun; and 
_s| having already the qs 
of unity at the end of it, is, 
in itself, a Definite Noun. 


B. 


You are now making a 
mistake, undoubtedly; be- 
cause the .s of unity con- 


veys an indefinite sense, and 
an Indefinite Noun can never 
be definite (in its meaning). 
oil indicates a single or 
one horse, certainly; but 7 
may be any one horse: 
9 «Je "_¢ 
whereas (gu! Gy implies 
some one specific or parti- 


ee a ee ee ee 


(1) See Dialogue 2. 
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Conversation on ‘ Horseback,” p. 1-47. 
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cularized horse. And you 
know, that if any one should 
kill a@ horse, the horse, in 
that state, would be definite 
and particularized. 


A. 

This is rather a nice point ; 
but you have now made it 
quite clear to me: although 
I had much rather that my 
horses should always re- 
main unlimited, and uncir- 
cumscribed in number, than 
that this hack of a groom 
should define and particu- 
larize them. 


B. 

Whoever wants his horse 
for the purpose of riding, 
would be your partner in 
this sentiment.—But, since 
we are now upon the sub- 
ject, I wish very much to 
explain to you two or three 
more points concerning 
Adjective, and Substantive 


Nouns qualified by Adjec- 
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as 90°F DF 


Hira ides ahh 
dy ODE crrey Igoe” Olle 
iS y 


oul “A Sy —_ eee 
Ro dn Am He eee co da 


Sececol3 7 an? ne ) 7 - §£ 9 =, 


dorsols gyre Raed ye SLE pal 
esl pe Glo GAS he 


me a at es 4 W250 


SND Odgers? oS) 20 


(= ) 


SBNpv0 65 ))g0 CSIP pte ss, 
pedi leeds ¢ Socks wp 


aes %47%99° 49 9 9F #9 


am oaks ga: ay? &S So 


('*) This play, or pun, upon grammatical terms cannot be exactly translated 


into English without the risk of rendering the passage unmeaning : 
Jr 9 


suffice it to 


299, D0 Dy, 


state, that these technical phrases (viz. dyer’ 3, ro? dsb, ae) 


apply both to Grammar and to Horses, in the Persian Language; and conse- 


quently make good puns. 
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tives, which, on that day, oslo 5\ 5 : J.  ailew Arent 4 ;; 


the ‘lateness of time pre- 


vented me from explaining. ram Sly od 
A. oe 


You are doing me a great ~ 5 \ SS 3 VA) I 
kindness; but if it be no 55" \e\ se * 
trouble, and in the like man- ys fi é 
ner as before you will again el 5 XC ye obey, sits 
explain yourself in English, 7° % ° - 
it will add to the obligation, 252 O2\,> Sve ANS 70 Oe, oy! pare 


B. oes 


The (letter) zau of aaj, alley \3 2 she n are 5 


among sincere friends, is Es os. a 


always without a dot.  casl ahaa 3 PCROeS 


An Adjective, whether Simple or Compound, must always 
be in the Singular Number, whether its Substantive be so or 
not. As to its proper situation with regard to the. Substan- 
tive which it qualifies ;—when the Noun is Indefinite or 
Definite, but not in apposition, the Adjective must invariably 


follow it, and the final or connecting 2 (-) be added to the 


eg 9 g °F ry 


Substantive ; as, du ite 1a 3) ore Oye “A good man fears 
God”; eal <i BAwad 3 $e ae “ An Arabian horse is always 


thin-waisted”’; °s aly go vw saw cel “My black horse was 
in the stable”; os jlo ole hi il y 1330 yl yn “ Brave men have 
no dread of battle”’; rites) whee Sunye “Thy affectionate 
friends are present”; &c. &c. But when the Noun is in 
apposition, the Adjective may either preccde or follow the 


43 49 3 
('*) If the first letter (j) of the word Wea; “ trouble,” is not dotted, the 
9 > ee 


word will be read wewa>, which signifies blessing, or mercy. 
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Substantive ; and in either case, instead of the By (-), the 
descriptive .s must be added to the Substantive or to the 
Adjective, but generally to that which immediately — 


7129299 29 #9, 8 2 OO a OF 


the Verb; as, ead Opep yoy OF ud po Lg 93 yay “ Thy 
father is a good man.’ But when the sentence becomes 
more complicated, the good taste and the judgment of the 
writer or speaker must, in a great measure, guide him in the 
manner of arranging his words; for then the Adjective may 


5 999 


eo 2 2De 


even be expressed after the Verb itself; as, ana: 240s qyhil 
Fp Yr , or eon ret sins gil, or Cig eee 2 yo 


9929, > 9 9 9A” 


wrt gd, OF eS 7 es ae J, all of which expressions 
equally mean, “ London is a very large city,’”’ and are all 
idiomatic. One rule, however, is generally to be observed ; 
viz. that if the Adjective expresses more than a simple 
abstract quality, such as good or bad, or if it is of Arabic 
extraction, or a compound, it is to be placed after the Sub- 
stantive, whether expressed before or after the Verb: for 


9 999, 9,99 ooo Isa 
instance, you may say in Persian, Wow dp wy i Ss, or 9 BS 


4 OD My Diy 92 95°99 35 


ny) Ope, OF rw Oyo 93 Sy all meaning, “ ae) servant 


is a bad man”; but if an Arabic ie aa say Pr os at - 
be substituted for the Persian a, you may say dye > 3 Sy 


9 9 9 i 995 99 99, 


Ln) yt, OF Bp eens O50 5 i but it would not be quite 


idiomatic, except in poetry, to say Wom dso ppd i Soi. 
Adjective Adverbs, or Adverbs of Quantity, such as, jw, 


Fy 2, 


us, “much,” “very,” &c. &c., brought to increase the 
force of an Adjective, may be placed immediately before 
(never after) the Adjective, and the second Noun of the appo- 


29894 28 ”» 


sition may also intervene between them; as, jaan Klas ail, 
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Sees or yt AS jy SA, or yd us sas 


99°F 4 DOF 


ee alees OF Way Lae pasos sais all of these expres- 
sions equally mean, “ England is a very good kingdom,” or, 
“a very fine country.” 

With regard to the Cardinal Numbers, the Nouns to 
which they are joined (whether they be with, or without an 
Adjective) must always be in the Singular Number ; as, 


22. 


Slee a thousand men (literally, man),” or ope, oles 


thousand man”; dias de, or Dadauss wa%, “one hundred 


sheep,” &c. &c.; but not i hye or wlohe’. The same also 
when the Noun is with an acee as, poe Spo ey 


“twenty brave man”; oy> ju Qewwlyuy os 4 “ five hundred 
and two very good horse”; &c. &c. Respecting the order in 
which the numbers should be arranged, the greatest number is 
expressed first, and the rest following in the same order; as, 


9-7 ID OF Yr 9I ZIV, VPI 79% 6 VF VSP 


Adan yf durgsd td gdctir opp slong slots Sis “two hundred 
and fifty-four thousand seven hundred and eighty-three 
sheep.” There is one exception to this rule however ; 
namely, that from eleven to nineteen the smaller number is 
always expressed first: and from twenty to forty-nine, the 
smaller number may be expressed first ; but only in counting 
or telling, and never in conversation or writing. For instance, 
you may tell ti, hee, Js gs, &c. &c., instead of 


sd 9 


counting corey eae bay dee 1.e. twenty-two, 
thirty-four, and forty-five; though the latter is the best 
mode of expressing these numbers. But there is no choice 
from eleven to nineteen”. 


ee eee ee eee 


* See the Numerals, pp. 10, 11. 
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A Definite Noun may be used in the Plural, to answer to 
the Cardinal Number; but it must be in a complete sen- 
tence, when the Plural Noun is expressed first, then the 


99DFDF 9D 4 FF 4 9. 


Cardinal Number, and lastly the Verb; as, Woy) ));20 yl, 


“the men were two thousand”; aidy her row ee “ The 
black horses were four”; &c. &c. 

In concluding this subject, however, let me assure you, 
that if you will only be a little careful in the course of your 
reading, you will discover more rules with regard to the 
Persian Syntax, and understand them even much better, than 
any Grammarian could explain them to you by his isolated 
examples or quotations. Besides having access to books, 
you now possess another advantage over those foreigners 
who study a language by themselves, or far from where it is 
spoken. You are now at present in Persia, and in constant 
intercourse with the natives: the best Grammar for you, 
therefore, is to attend to the conversations and idioms of 
the educated classes of the people, with whom you are so 
frequently in communication, and may ask them any ques- 
tions you may think proper. 


DIALOGUE V. 


A. (\) 

To-day, the air is very ~* ate? S227 
warm. Camo 35 \penil gd aim | 

B. (  ) 
I wonder that you should Le 9S Gives x= ae aa? ae 
complain of the heat ! 9 Ke 
oS ee ie 
A. (\) 


£ 22-7 


Why? Perhaps you sup- se Recon) re eels * > 
posed that I had no bodily ‘ g. he ae 


feeling? eles, sey on Sox 
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B. 

Not so: but you having 
said that you had resided 
ten years in India, and had 
been staying chiefly in Ben- 
gal—and the climate of In- 
dia, especially Bengal, being 
much warmer than Persia, 
and to-day also not being a 
particularly hot day—I was 
surprised when you com- 


plained of the heat! 


A. 
Notwithstanding these 
good reasons why such should 
not be the case, I feel a 
strange heat all over my 
body ; 


a great thirst upon me, and 


and, moreover, I have 


my head also aches. 


B. 
God grant that you may 
Let me feel 
(lit. see) your pulse. Do not 


have no fever ! 


be alarmed: you have a 


slight fever; take care (of 33 > 9) 


yourself): please God, it will 
soon be removed. 
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a 
repre i. SLAs 


gic 2 aa. 


7 B07? 


uns Sadi ODS 9rn0 83 ye 


io) 9 Nevins 


Ld cba Fel unworn 


959 Lo pois wing yely inne yas 


LeyS iat aS po eye Sys) 
oy ‘ cols 

( \ ) 
Je Rem A lyinedy ms re! a 


y Vs \ ne i - 0 ” i) 


Mosse eee 


(& ) 


2A  >,°F 


a5 cog 


So ay Sn deb me 


Syvo 


* Sec the Diminutive Particles, pp. 127—129. 
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A. 
I fear I may have caught 


cold: there is a bad taste in 
my mouth; and I feel a shi- 


vering in my back and side. 


B. 


There is no doubt you 
have caught cold: you must 
abstain from fruit altoge- 
ther. At this season, fever 
and ague are very prevalent 
(lit. has a great prevalence) 
in Persia. People, in these 
warm nights, sleep mostly 
on the tops of their houses ; 
and it sometimes happens, 
that in the course of the 
night a slight cold may have 
settled on a person, and he 
may not be aware of it: and, 
in the earlier part of the 
day, people incautiously eat 
fruit : and most of the agues 
and fevers, and other mala- 
dies which prevail at this 
season, arise from _ these 
sources. 


A. 


You say true: last night, 
about two or three hours 
past midnight, I woke, and 
felt very much chilled. I 
found (saw) the night-cap 
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(\) 


cr ad 9 


~ peed iid 


¢ esi eee g ae a 


ae ul 


(& ) 


ni "Ely. “2 ee 4 Ogee I EDs 4 - 
S9n05\ Ol SMe BS Coed Che 
. + 9 7, 9 Ie Vw 


wy wel) ONES Ady oh \alles 


FMF DV, > FF 4 9 97 99 « 


- > (50y-¥ tlre = 


sie i Sy 


hee 


wise Loy 6 iB, 
Shaye Syne Lada! 3 59) 
9 22 7449 \_.\ 


J25 wal 20S ly [ply ys 


79-9 9 .%e 290° 7%+F6 


Sade Ue cpljl Oy) one 


la. 5 


of 


pee oes i oss, 


97 7 4 2799 94,97 9% Y%e Gv * 
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had fallen off my head, and 
the quilt even was not over 
me; and I sneezed also twice 
or thrice: perhaps that may 
have been the commence- 
ment of my cold. 


B. 
Notwithstanding these 
several warnings, I still fear 
you may not have abstained 
from your usual custom of 7 
eating fruit before breakfast. 


A. 

Why conceal it from you? 
The truth of the matter is, 
that this morning the gar- 
dener of the English Envoy 
brought me several baskets 
of fresh ripe fruits. With- 
out exaggeration, I had 
never seen grapes, figs, and 
melons, in such a state of 
perfection and delicacy.— 
Moreover, with what neat- 
ness and elegance had that 
tasteful gardener arranged 
them, mixed with roses and 
jessamines, in those baskets 
of green myrtle! At all 
events, I enjoyed the plea- 
sure of partaking of those 
forbidden fruits: now I must 
pay the penalty of my in- 
discretion. 


2,99 AG ee WF 9 


wy edly 349 33Usi 4 5 isilS 
RS Gals. i ae ae — 


(> ) 
en ‘elaesl 


Seas 999°, 9 49 8 7 99 


BoA Bee: ae 
(\) 


ae lag a) 


20 OG 4 Iv s va ne a, a 2 


ayy 1,58 wre al i599 uye 05,2 


ci IS I> WY Fp pd 9 -rscl 


7g 79 76% a 


Kei S as Sie ey SHIM 


Vogt cSraune wlrch heads 9 
smd woal oes Jy 

N53) ove Slate 35) BOLD ays 
eh pr GN BAe lage 


edoy | 9b CSAd Ui an jo 
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B. 

You must not alone pay 
the whole of the penalty: 
since the Envoy's gardener 
has tempted you to eat the 
fruit, justice requires that 
the Envoy's doctor should 
pay a part of the penalty, in 
the shape of medicine and 
attendance. 
business in the neighbour- 
hood of the Ambassador's 
house; and, as I am passing 
that way, I will see the En- 
glish doctor myself, and send 


I have some 


him to see you directly. 


A. 


May your affection never 
diminish! But there is no 
necessity for you to take 
the trouble (/it. that you 
should take the trouble): I 
can write to the doctor my- 
self, and beg him to come. 


B. 

It is no trouble at all! I 
must pass that way: what 
difference will it make, if I 
were to see the doctor for 
two or three minutes ? — 
Moreover, when I see him, 
I can explain your case to 
him; and he perhaps, form- 
ing some judgment of it by 
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() 
85200 12995 hed Cas LER Gye 


9 949 299 ere e2%.r, 9 9 a 


Sear et oyer woe) 5,9 rts) 


Wendy bok) (eg ieee 


Dg D>. oe 7 4 SF py 7 8 


Odo ny 2 glo poy 
ie — Ks wie mls oS 5 


9°49 Cd a0 we ae ae ea aa 


weve? 395 me we iss die 


97 9 , 2 9g 


dae ive et 


ow 


che 


ih aac a 


(~) 
vey Jol pn ars A 
a htoen ees Hoh 


99F YD +» ? a7 9 9 o ae ae 


sess soe 
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my statement, should any °“; ~*~ ¢~?;% > ae 
ax RES Xb , Ned5\ 3d 
medicine be necessary, he ns 3 r = 
can at once bring it with - aa mt cr <. Naas : cs 
him; and in this manner the we oe id z BS sinclar 
matter may be expedited. oral +) 2 6 
Ayo 
. 9 469-9 9% 9,9 7 0 « 
Tam much obliged to you! pleas STely ae lees labs os 
Although we say, in English, Zi 4 OR A OD. ei De 


-“T would do as much for S95 305 wet o= SI 


9 


you; yet I hope to requite x why Sie) pee 3,3 S ily S Los 


you, for these affectionate tS peo es 
offices, at your wedding, and lee S. ed Yeah st oe 3 Ne 
not in your illness ! es ihe ge 
; Wale Loo 9.3 nae 
B. a — ) 


May it please God to re- °”% ° = 

0d lib ley \ sl ‘Lss\ lod 
store you to health first ! — or Js 
Now I will leave you ae Kee oral By . NK al; hes Ve 
and do you repose a little, 


until the doctor comes. oS cos pol s on 
A. ( ) 


I have a great thirst upon ee ae ao 


to ere yee 
me; and amafraid of drink- (~~ Ds S? ~) dope 
ing cold water, lest it should De Ue ite 

aK 2 3hee oy 


do me harm. 


oie ga? 
(*) The Verb .9)5> a9es not always signify “To eat” in penian: It sig- 
20F -) OE Hg 
nifies also * To drink”; as, 9 yy wT “To drink water”; oe us? “To 
N77 9F OF 


drink wine”; &c. &c. = mene “To suffer,” and “To feel”; as, wee 


“To suffer grief”; j0)59> wow “To feel regret.” In fact, .O)5>> 

Persian, corresponds more with the English Verb ‘To take,” than any other 

Verb; for they say in English, “To take pains,” ‘To take trouble,” ‘To take 
te 0? 

dinner,” * To take wine,” &c. &c.; for all of which you may be used in Persian. 
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B. ( — ) 


o Ff 97-999 I~, 7D 


I will tell the cook to sre SON pie Abe 


make some barley-water for es J % 
you: that will quench (your) emis 6 \ wre? Lace) 29 Led cs\ 51,9 5) ) 
thirst. 9 4 ane) 7-7 +» 
Kv tbs 
A. (\) 


May your kindness and VN 2 oe A! 
affection increase ! a; We ; / 


B. (~) 

Boys! Boys!!—No one ®- » - 2, + 2-4 2 bo ae 
answers! (lit. gives an an- DOM = U-S_4 sx \ges 
swer.) They are all dead! 20 Dee 
—Boys!!! YS O51 33,0 aod gil 

SERVANT. ( Kies ) 
Sir! yes Sir!! eile, bes 


A. CY) 


You see, at last, that I > r whe? ‘6 8S OW : ori gle i 


am ill! why do you, all of 


you, vanish together ?—For lod Os \3 5 On dye % Al Gree’ 


> ne ) a ane ae) 


God's sake, let one of you,at 7°, ? ~” 
to. cel Kg dD weet Wl oy IWS 
least, be always near at hand, oY =) 


to answer when I call! It S$ ne j Are —weepepentles S35 
is your special duty always Stee ek eas 
to be in the coffee-room: Sonn ite Woden ae 
where had you gone ? de Ie 2 oe 949 
LS5S Cl? la 55-4 5)3ntngd 
S352 


(*) An ante-room leading into the audience-chamber, where the coffee, &c. 


9 «OF 
wwe “‘¢halyaun,” are prepared, and handed in to the guests. 
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SERVANT. 
I was gone to the kitchen, 
to fetch the barley-water, 
which the cook had pre- 


pared for you. 


A. 

Mind you well, that to- 
day, excepting the doctor, 
and the gentleman who just 
went out, whoever else may 
call (come), you must say 
that I am not well, and can- 
not see any body !—Dost 
thou understand, or not? 


SERVANT. 


Yes, Sir; very well. 


A. 


Now, bring (me) some 
barley-water.—Ah! this is 


too hot; I cannot drink it. 


SERVANT. 
It is not (a) long (time) 
since it has been taken off 
the fire; and it is not yet 


cooled, 


_— ee 


9° 9609 
(iors ) 
2.2 OF Og 24° %¢ wore 2 OF 


ett ne SP or 


pees 
() 


%,- 7, 99°79 a: a 


J War as oth. oh — 


9*«02929~«O+#49#4 


79 re 4 9 Ieee 


S25 ch SES oS yb 5, 


(1) 
ed cpl Vy jek ile C505 Ve 
“ayy il ellgiaed ce ames 
mo ) 


Ions 97°97 9 . je ee 


en ee eee . 7 8 ge 9D 9 


ah aad > 


9 


al 


(*) See Note 1. Dialogue 5. 
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| \ 
A. 29 69 - r pad pe poe 
Go, and pour it all into a V Baten yp) 9) Subnnts eh)3 \ Body 9? 
glass (bottle) ; and put the 4279427. oe a a a ae 
bottle into ice, that it may (Wye > ba > yr D930 yo Ewe 
cool the sooner. Tam very > ” 


a ae avey ee Ot Se ee 
thirsty! But do not bring it pve o® \ U\el al yo 


tilll ask for it: I may be 7 ~% ?~, .? 4° ?- 


asleep, and will not have —— o® | saves - oly lye oh 


any one disturb me. oS a) me 
(Two Servants talk.) ( ohh Fleece 
Ist SERVANT. (!) 
What is the matter with Be, Gee te eee Le 
master to-day ? LAR je ae 
2d SERVANT. (f ) 
What do I know?—He T hep aS 034K de Nero Bo e 
says he is ill. ee ere eee 
Ist SERVANT. (1) a 
If he is ill, he és ill: if he pl hoy KES Sw hoy >! 
is not ill, he és nof ill: but » = : ae 


you, who go in and come out — Yr Vel ee ke 3S ered) shee 


so often, if you be not an ass, 


P'S 9 rary Fy p00 99 yO 


one thing or the other. lo <) "a hy aS owlydl, coli 


must, at all events, know 


ole 


eo 


(*) The reader will here again observe the difference of idiom between the 


9 # Def o 
Persian and English. In the fermer, the Negative form ye o> = S “So long 


as I shall mot ask for it, do not bring it,” is strictly idiomatic. In English, it 5 
the reverse: ‘“ Until I do ask for it, do not bring it.” 


(°) See Note 1. Dialogue 4. 
(°) See Notes 2 and 4. Dialogue 3. 
(‘) See Note 5. Dialogue 4. 
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2d Servant. 

If you ask me, I tell you, 
that these Englishmen, so 
long as they possess a pulse 
and a watch, they are never 
im health. With one hand, 
He holds his watch; and with 
the other, feeling his pulse— 
thus. He looks at this a lit- 
tle, and counts something to 
himself; and all at once ex- 
claims, “Alas! it is ninety! 
—it is ninety-five !—O dear, 
it is a hundred !!!—Woe is 
me! I am ill!—Bring the 
doctor !—Prepare some me- 
dicine! — Make some bar- 
ley-water! — Let no one 
speak !—Let no one knock 
at the door!—I cannot see 
any one !"—and I know not 
what! But, thank God! he 
is now asleep. Would ae 
before his waking, his alin 
may stop!—then all would 
be right. 


Ist SeRvANT. 
You talk a great deal 
of nonsense! Methinks 
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(fr) 


. «7 2% 0 4% 99%” 


at a YL Exe sphee cre 35 
(58 CR UIE Cal 
Oren BO 550 5519 Seles 


94% 99+ 9? 9 » Qe 


CK Ae OE 
NO5 ex 33, x3 P ae » yaed 
a Abii pea, 


oe 4% 


9 a ae 


Wis Lhasa Col ce ‘A 


weer aE Sp NEU oad 


— Lal 99 ee a 


i le Pr . ae 9 999 


ofan ne —— 


2373 Pe n eee 
Suto Cyd age 
(1) 


WS ple yy S Sy Kee O55 ak 


(*) For this and the following exclamations, see the Interjections, pp. 117—19. 
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you have lost your wits. If 
the man were not really ill, 
do you think the doctor was 
a, fool, like yourself, to take 
so much blood from him for 


no purpose ? 


2d Servant. 

After all, he (the doctor) 
is an Englishman too, and 
has a watch also. What 
did he do, when he came? 
First of all, he pulled out his 
watch, and, like Master him- 
self, held it in one hand, and 
. with the other hand he felt 
the Master's pulse, and in 
the same manner he began 
counting: then he said some- 
thing to Master, and Master 
put out his tongue. As soon 
as he looked at Master's 
tongue, he fumbled with his 
hand in his pocket and pulled 
and cried 
out, “Boys! bring the jug 
and basin!" You know the 
rest (lit. the rest of it is 
known), i.e. he bled him. 


out his lancet; 


Ist SERVANT. 
Do you mean to say that 
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Pa 22° 
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Sb Joo Soret?) oS i) 


27 =F 466 99 9 oor .° ~« 
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the doctor himself bled 
Master, and did not send 
for a barber?! 


2d Servant. 

Barber! They are their 
own barbers. Have you 
ever seen an Englishman 
who could not shave him- 
self ?—Their doctors, also, 
both bleed and extract teeth. 
—Listen! somebody knocks 
at the door.— — Yes, yes! 


Coming! 


A Messencer. 
Ihave brought a note for 
the Gentleman; and want 
an answer to it. 


SERVANT. 

_ Master is not well, and 
is asleep: I cannot just now 
give him the note. But, 
hark! I hear him cough. 
{ think he is awake (or 
has awoke). Give me the 
note | 


A. 

Boys! Bring me some 
water to drink !—What is 
the time ? Bring candles, 
that I may see! 
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SERVANT. ( ease 
Yes, Sir. We are com- 3) Nn a mee hs 
ing. Make haste [to a fel- wr hah oy an 


927 « 29 19%. 


low-servant |, and light these a -\: we - 3 sha se nes wy) I ast 


candles! or he will be angry 


a7 


again. —— Sytee 
Another Servant. (4 : se ) 


od 


Your prayer has been ache ces ca = seo Coles 
granted! Master’s watch 


is stopped. Do you not see, x (Shee v ron $ Alcon) wale 


he asks, “ What is the time ?” i 
feet 9 Re Ord 
y -9:99 
Smears ) 
SERVANT. 


2297 DF, 2, as 
Do not talk nonsense! oe soy pV Less odin 


Give me the candles ! 


? ye 7”° 9. 


Sir! a person has brought cs ccd) \ -_ ahs wale 
this note for you, and wishes a a ae 


9 »« .%e 90207 


for an answer to it. SSlyive |g sy en | 53 a\\s 
A, (reads.) 9-2? » 7. a 
My Dear Friend! Oy D hares 9) 


Although it is unkind to 
leave a valued friend alone lle, ee rel Hs\, Ly aim am Si 
when he is ill; and justice 


itself, under such circum- no she ce 3 CANO C Cs 5 he 


a 


i. 


(”) I have not been strictly literal in translating some parts of this epistle; 
because, in the vain attempt to Anglify the untranslatable phrases of Persim 
courtesy, the English becomes so bad, I may even say so ridiculous, as to de- 
grade, rather than elucidate, the peculiar phraseology of the original. The 
learner, if he has been a learner at all, by the time he comes to this part of the 
Grammar, must see, and be able to understand, the difference of the idiom and 
grammatical construction of the two lunguages, in this, as well as in many other 
similar instances, in these Dialocues. 
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stances, does not reckon any 
excuse sufficient for absence. 
Nevertheless, on account of 
an important and necessary 
business, the transaction of 
which is indispensable, I fear 
I may not be able to have 
the honour of waiting on you 
until to-morrow morning; 
unless (which God forbid !) 
your indisposition should be 
so great as to make you think 
my presence necessary: in 
that case, to attend upon you 
will, of course, become the 
most urgent of all important 
affairs. I pray that the 
Almighty Giver of all gifts, 
in His infinite mercy, may 
grant you a speedy cure! 
Your very sincere friend, B. 


A. 

There is no necessity 
to write an answer. Send 
my compliments, and say, 
“Thank God! I feel much 
better to night. The doc- 
tor has visited me twice; 
and, after bleeding me, he 
sent me some medicine: his 
remedies have proved of 
great benefit; and Iam in 
hopes that by to-morrow, 
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God willing! no illness will wl Solas Peat e a 


remain.’— As soon as you 


have sent this message, © yd CS ue 2» \ye 2 Ss) Bed 
bring me some tea. 9 2 
. yy Sle 
SERVANT. 6. fod : ) 
Very well, Sir. Do not S. ron EN x\ > or \ 3s uk 
you wish for something to eee ee 
eat with (your) tea? ns ) 9 ndl ady) 


A. (\) 
No; I want nothing (more). aS mA Te lal ie \.3 5 ; 3 ere x 
But mind, and remember, oe * 
before going to rest to-night, 
to bring me some warm 


~I Jesyos eal I only Sl tay 


water, that I may bathe my a ae 29 ety | 1) ely ies y) eras 


feet ; and, that an hour after 


tea is the time. Cs 9 sole; lox 
DIALOGUE VI. 
B. ( ed ) 


O, my thornless rose! 15> -s5 02 

O, my “Companion of the We he eye Sig Joely sae SSCS 
cave!” peace be upon you! 

“ May thy person never be (oe ee 

a apeient before the self- voles Oo OS wy reesy sy coee 
sufficiency of the doctors! 
May thy delicate framenever 
be afflicted with sickness !” 


2994 BS 7 VA 2 


* Mead Ssa heesy 3 2505 


(‘) Mohammed, during his flight, when closely pursued by his enemies, was 
obliged for a time to conceal himself in a cave, wherein none of his followers 


was with him, excepting Abi = Abababr” (afterwards the first Khalif); and 


hence he obtained the appellation of je “The Companion of the cave.” It is 


now used occasionally, in Persian, to signify a very sincere and intimate friend 
The couplet is by Hafiz. 


* See Optative Mood, p. 67. 
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I trust that the disinter- 
ested prayers of your sin- 
cere friends have been heard 
in your behalf, and that you 
are now completely free 
from indisposition ! 


A. 

Thanks be to God! Ihave 
no illness to-day. My fever 
has left me (lit. is broken 
off); my headache is com- 
pletely gone; and my appe- 
tite is also very good: what 
more dost thou want? But 
the truth is, that so long as 
& person does not suffer ill- 
ness, he does not know the 
value of health. How much 
it behoves me now to praise 
God, who has bestowed on 
me the blessing of health! 
but when [compare my state 
of yesterday with that of 
to-day, I acknowledge that 
it is impossible for me to 
thank God as I ought. 

B. 

It is incumbent upon us 
every moment to thank God; 
for there is no instant that 
we are free from the exer- 
cise of His goodness. The 
divine bounty is like water, 
and we like fish; we cannot 
exist a moment without it. 
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2 %-7 9 929.«M;F 


It is from our ingratitude creh aS eanl Alte oS jon 35) 
and neglect that we thank okt sean 

God only from time to time epee dan ore Vine pl Calf 
for some particular bounty iy aes ae 
of His; otherwise, His uni- ily 9) wn US wo Sea 2 
versal grace every moment as cae - 

demands renewed thanks. — lac ROC Bi CS 5 Ses cs Were] 
Dost thou not recollect the : Bs 


passage in Sady ? Saeed bla Son 
, (\) 
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No: to what passage do OSes las los : 
you allude ? ] ’ a a 


B. 
In the preface of his a Pres YU YM agliy>) 
comparable (work) “ Guli- -; - 
stan,” On the praise of the 95% ren ene, Lye yl 
Almighty Creator, he says, : = - me ; 


“Every breath, when in- (= nore Ox 5 <<; 
haled, is a prolonger of life ; a Su , Ge > 
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9% DF 
(7) ww in Persian, means “hand,” as well as “power.” The English 
reader need not be reminded of the same in his own language. But the passage - 
may also be translated thus: ‘‘ What can the hand or tongue express sufficiently, 
to perform the requisite duty of gratitude ?” 
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A. 

The chief beauty of these 
passages is in the truths 
which they express, although 
the expressions [ themselves ] 
are also quite perfect in 
point of eloquence. 


B. 
What can be more beau- 
tiful than éruth? My belief 


is, that man ought not to be 
called “ the lord of the crea- 
tion” merely because of the 
power of speech; but rather 
on this account, that he can 
speak truth. 


A. 
You speak truth; there- 
fore you are the lord of the 
But, My Lord of 
the Creation, this is a very 
antiquated truth. Should 
there be any new truths in 
your noble thoughts, I shall 


be much delighted to hear it. 


B. 
Do you believe, then, that 


creation. 


truth also, like the customs 
and fashions of nations, has 
its novelty and antiquity ? 
—that to-day, this colour is 
liked ; and to-morrow, that ? 
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—this year, this is the fashio- 
nable cut of a coat; and this 
was last year's, and is un- 
fashionable ;—-and so on? 
However, if such really be 
your notion, I hope that you 
will stop at this limit, and 
will not carry the analogy 
to its full extent! For as, 
in the one case, you may say, 
for instance, “ This is an old 
coat, or its colour is un- 
fashionable;” or, “ The cut of 
these breeches is vulgar, and 
Iam ashamed to wear them;” 
in the other case you will 
be obliged also to say, “ This 
truth is very antiquated, and 
every body knows it; and 
is now become very vulgar, ; 
and I am ashamed to discuss 
it;"—and so forth. 


A. 
I like your diction better 


than your logic; for in that, 
there is much eloquence; but 
in this, a great deal of fal- 
lacy. Who in this world, ex- 
cepting yourself, could per- 
vert my simple remark in 


so hideous a manner ? 
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CB. 
Where is the fallacy? Be 
so kind as to point it out. 


A. 

I said, “This truth is 
antiquated,” meaning, long 
established ;” but you inter- 
preted it in the sense of 
“old, and worn out,” which 


was not.my meaning. By 
298 


p29: I meant “ ancient,” as 


opposed to ole “ casual.” 

The word, as it is employed 

in logic, signifies “eternal,” 

and not “worn out.” More- 
99% 7 

over, 5 is one of the at- 


tributes of the Deity, mean- 
ing “without beginning, and 
without end.” 


B. 


There is no doubt that 
you have proved (the ex- 
istence of) a fallacy; but, I 
fear, more in your own state- 
ment than in my saying. 
You must surely know, that 
it often happens that a word 
has been employed in a 
science, or idiomatically, to 
express a particular mean- 
ing; but, in common con- 
versation, it has a more ex- 
tensive signification, which, 
for the most part, is re- 
stricted by the context. You 
did not merely say, “ This is 
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an antiquated truth;” but 
you added, “Should there 
be any new truth,” &c. &c. 
It is therefore quite clear, 
from these contexts, that 
you used the word es (old), 
as opposed to y) (fresh), and 
not as opposed to “wl 
(casual); and your meaning, 
in using the word “antz- 
quated,” could only have been 
“old and common,” and not 
“eternal.” Moreover, you 
expressed yourself ironically 
at my defective explanation, 
and shewed some signs of 
weariness; and these, too, are 
additional proofs that you 
used the word “ antiquated” 


in its worst sense. 


A. 

Do you not know, that I 
am an Englishman, and that 
Persian is not my native 
tongue? What wonder is 
it, if I should have employed 
a word rather out of its 
proper place ? 


B. 
Although your excuse is 
very lame; yet, as you have 
so recently (lit. newly) risen 


from sickness, I will not, for = 


old friendship's sake, be too 
hard upon you. 
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A. 


May your affection ever 
increase! But, with all this 
kindness and consideration, 
I still see that you do not 
quite forget the “new” and 
the “old.” 


B. 

This is only to shew you, 
how words, according to idi- 
oms and contexts, give va- 
rious significations. 

But now let us change the 
subject: for, as you say in 
English, “ This is rather too 
much of a good thing,” we 
say in Persian, “ Eating too 
much of sweetmeats pro- 


duces heartburn.” 


A. 

Now, I well remember, 
that, two or three days ago, 
I settled with a dealer that 
he should bring several good 
horses, in order that I might 
see them, and, if I approved 
of any, might make a pur- 
chase. He came yesterday ; 
but I was not very well, and 
told him to come another 
time. If you have a mind, 
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Very well!—I have an a4 ‘bs 2a eB gre righ hemes 


engagement now, and shall 
take my leave (lit. become , °°) | Per Dee 2 25 oP 
permitted); but to-morrow Las \ yee abe o eye Com Pe 


morning, [ will be here 99 9, 


again. 23) ely 
A (\) 
God be with you! To- Lat ae Guo 12 ble al eb los 
morrow morning, I shall ex- o- ee 
pect you. 3» pol ym 


Pater tatw 


DIALOGUE VII. 
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I am very much pleased Oo), Sr il w'5\ eye 
with that bay horse. What 


say you? ON Sreae Let 
B. ( ed ) 

It is a fine horse: but I resol Seen aces 
like that chesnut better: it 5 a2 Ms e242 ee 9 
possesses several very good ye Ge mw > poe do 
marks. 

>) 
A. ( \ ) 

It is true; but, to my a mae ias J 

taste, it is rather too small. Sf os wy eee nie, 
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If that horse had been half 
a hand taller, he would have 
been worth any sum you 
might mention. 


DEAer. 

Sir, a thorough-bred Arab 
horse seldom happens to be 
taller than this. By your 
own head! in the stable of 
the prince even, a better 
horse than this cannot be 
found! But what need is 
there for me to describe it ? 
You (as heaven has willed) 
yourself understand horses 
very well; and your friend 
himself also is a perfect 
judge of a horse. 


A. 

You say that “an Arab 
horse seldom happens to be 
taller than this.” Is not 
that bay an Arab? 


DEALER. 


That bay horse, also, is 
worthy of being mounted by 
the king. It is of mixed 
blood (lit. is of two veins)— 
the Arab and the Turko- 
man; but it has more of the 
Arab blood. 
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(‘) A form of adjuration common among the Persians. 
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B. 

What do you think (say) 
of that piebald? See what 
a beautiful head and neck 
he has! 


A. 


In respect of shape, he 
does not appear to be a bad 
horse, though his chest is 
rather narrow: but, I do 
not know why, I never fancy 
a piebald horse, however 
good his blood may be (lit. 
good-veined). 


B. 
That is another thing. 
But if a horse be of good 


blood, and [possess] good 
marks, I seldom look at his 
colour. 


A. 
At all events, out of these 
. six horses, I approve only of 
that bay and that chesnut. 


B. 

Do you not admire that 
dun-coloured horse? I 
very much wonder! See 
how handsome he is! In 
point of beauty and marks, 
that horse, in my opinion, 
is quite perfect. Short 
back — broad shoulders — 
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open chest; slender waist; 
wide between the thighs; 
clean and straight legs ; ex- 
pansive forehead; dark-grey 
eyes; taper ears; handsome 
head and neck; white teeth ; 
elegant form; graceful ac- 
tions; altogether (literally, 
all having grown upon each 
other), there is notasingle , 
good mark which this horse 
does not possess. 


A. 

Tam, however, much more 
pleased with the other two; 
and, if their owner is in- 
clined to treat with me (lit. 
have an intention to do 
business), I have no objec- 
tion to purchase both. 


DEALER. 

Let your mind be easy on 
that account, Sir: my busi- 
ness is, to sell horses; and 
TI have no doubt that a 
better purchaser than your- 
self cannot be found.—Why, 
then, should not our busi- 
ness be done? 


A. 
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and that is, if you should 
ask too much for them: ie 55) iV al,se eege 


then it may become difficult Ve. 


for us to proceed. amt we we sg 6o5h 


DEALER. ( dis ) 
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(*) Aajecicves and Adverbs are often thus repeated in Persian, for the sake of 
emphasis. 

(*) A gold coin, the highest in circulation in Persia, worth about ten shillings 
English money. It is a Turkish word. 
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A. 

Did I not say, that “if 
you should ask too much, 
our bargain would not pro- 
ceed?” Four hundred and 
fifty tumans is a great deal 
too much! 


DEALER. 

By your own head, they 
are very cheap! If I were 
to send those two horses 
to Bushire, your own mer- 
chants would give them no 
‘respite’, and, at the lowest, 
they would give six hun- 
dred tumans forthem. From 
here to Bushire, the ex- 
penses of two horses and a 
groom would not even be 
ten tumans. But at pre- 
sent I have occasion for 
money, and cannot wait. 
‘You yourself are a very 
good judge of horses, and 
your friend is also perfect 
in this respect: reflect, both 
of you, and say whether 
these horses are cheap, at 
.the price I asked, or not?! 


A. 
Will you consent to what- 
ever this gentleman may 


say ?—I will be satisfied 
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(°) The meaning of this passage is, that ‘‘ your English merchants would 
eagerly purchase the horses,” i.e. suffer no time to be lost in securing them. 
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with whatever price he shall 
fix.—Let him be the arbiter 


between us. 


DEALER. 

Though I do not believe 
that he would, out of friend- 
ship for you, propose what 
is unfair (/it. transgress jus- 
tice) ; yet, since this is not 
the proper way of selling 
and purchasing, I cannot 
positively engage to take 
whatever he may mention : 
but still, there is no objec- 7 
tion to his stating what he 
thinks fair.—Perhaps I shall 
be satisfied. 


B. 

If you ask me, I say at 
once, that four hundred tu- 
mans is a fair price for the 
two horses. Let one give, 
and the other take; and so 
let the bargain be closed. 
I have not a single word 


more to say. 


A. 

I, likewise, since I re- 
ferred [the matter] to you, 
have no more to say; and 
am willing to pay the four 
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Let him 
take it, if he chooses: other- 
wise, he knows best. 


hundred tumans. 


DEALER. 

Four hundred tumans are 
too little, Sir; but, as I re- 
presented to you, that having 
great occasion for money, I 
must sell the horses ;—there 
is no help. 


A. 

Very good! now all is 
right. Tell me, What do 
you wish—money, or a bill 
of exchange ?—To me it 


makes no difference. 


DEALER. 

Tf you will have the kind- 
ness to give me a bill of 
exchange, payable to my 
partner at Bombay, I shall 
be very thankful to you. 


A. 
Certainly; there is no 
If it would not 
be too much trouble, come 


objection. 


to-morrow morning, or send 
some person: the bill shall 
be ready. 
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DEALER. 
May your kindness never 
be less! I will wait on you 


myself. 


A. 

See, in order to buy a 
couple of horses, what waste 
As 
for me, [ am really fatigued ; 


of breath is necessary. 


and if I, who have pur- 
chased two such good horses, 
and anticipate so much plea- 
sure in riding them, say so, 
what must you say, who 
have had nothing else, ex- 
cepting the trouble of talk- 2° 
ing P 


B. 

You make a mistake! 
My pleasure, in having done 
you & service, is greater by 
many degress than the plea- 
sure which you may have 
from riding those horses. 
Moreover, my pleasure is 
more permanent; because 
it will, at all events, be with 
me as long as my life lasts: 
but your pleasure depends 
upon the lives of the horses, 
which I trust may be, by 
many years, shorter than 
your own life. 
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A. 

What you express, pro- 
ceeds, doubtless, from your 
extreme kindness towards 
me: nevertheless, it so ap- 
pears, that the pleasures of 
this world—which, after all, 
must sooner or later en- 
tirely perish—stimulate our 
inclination towards them 
according to their nature 
and quality, and nof in pro- 
portion to the extent of 
duration which each may 
have, in comparison with 
others. And very often we 
prefer a pleasure which we 
know to be of short dura- 
tion, to that which we are 
certain is by many paella 
more lasting; because there 
is more probability of excite- 
ment in that, than in the 
other. Therefore the value 
of our pleasures must not be 
estimated by the time of their 
continuance; but rather, 
they ought to be appreciated 
according to the sensations 
they create, and the interest 
we feel in them. 


B. 
No doubt! But the tastes 
and the dispositions of men 
are of different kinds; and 
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it entirely depends upon the 
individual himself which 
pleasure he would prefer, 
and in which he would take 
most interest, or imagine 
there is most excitement: 
for there is no species of 
pleasure in this world of 
which it can be said, “ This, 
of itself, contains such and 
such a degree of excite- 
ment,” or “ that much grati- 
fication,” and “every body 
would feel the same amount 
of satisfaction from the ac- 
quisition of it.” And hence 
it is, that we frequently gee 
that a person takes pleasure 
in a thing in which others 
have no interest, or to which 
they even have a dislike: 
therefore, if I, in serving 
you, in fact, receive only 
the same amount of plea- 
sure that you receive from 
riding those horses, still, 
the strong probability that | 
“the duration of my ee 
sure will be greater than 
that of yours” gives, to that 
extent, a superiority to my 
pleasure over yours. But 
if, in reality, my pleasure of 
itself be superior — that is, 
in a given space of time— 
I become more gratified 
from serving you, than you 
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from riding; then, my Sac 
sure, in point of quantity 7 
also, will be more than 
yours. 


A. 

Your arguments all turn 
upon this, that my horses 
may die before me; for in 
that case alone, a portion 
only of your dogmas can 
become verified. But, what 
if the horses should survive 


me ? 


B. 


You admit, by this state- 
ment, that in your life-time 
there may be a period when 
the enjoyment of riding 
those horses may not be 
attainable by you; as they 
may perhaps be dead, or 
some other person may have 
But, 
as it is not quite possible 
that [I should die before 
myself, therefore, whilst I 


become their owner. 


am living, my pleasure can 
always be attained. 


A. 
This, likewise, depends 
upon my remaining alive 
as long as you live: but it 
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is probable that I may die 
before you: in that case— 
as it pleased you to say that 
your pleasure consisted in 
serving me—there may be 
a period also, in your time, 
when the pleasure of serving 
me may not be attainable 


by you. 
B. 


I was speaking of the 
pleasure which I had al- J 
ready acquired from serving 
you; and not of that which, 
in time to come, I might ac- 
quire. And (if it has not 
escaped your memory) in the 
beginning of these discus- 
sions, when you asked me to 
excuse you—fearing I might | 
have been vexed at the al- 
tercation between you and 
the horse-dealer—my an- 
swer was this :—“ You make 
a mistake! My pleasure, in 
having done you a service, is 
greater, by many degrees, 
than the pleasure which you 
may have in riding those 
horses!” Therefore it makes 
no difference to me, whe- 


ther you die before me, or 
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survive me. The source of 
my pleasure’ is attained, and 
it already exists within me; 
and [ shall take pleasure 
in the contemplation of it, 
whilst [ live. 


A. 

Suppose that I and my 
horses should all survive 
you. In that case, I shall 
take pleasure in riding them 
at a time when you are 
not alive to take any plea- 
sure from your contempla- 
tion: the duration of my 
pleasure, therefore, would 
then be greater than that 
of yours. 


B. 

Our conversation was on 
the subject of the enjoy- 
ments of this life: but when 
a@ person is not in this world, S&—& 
of what enjoyment can he 
be deprived ? 


A. 


Of the enjoyment of sal- 
vation, which is the greatest 
of all enjoyments! When 
a person, in this world, is 
deprived of any pleasure, 
he may perhaps, at some 
other time, recover the same, 
or may find an equivalent 
which may afford him conso- 
lation for the loss of it. But 
the pleasures of futurity 
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are not only without equi- 
valent, but the loss of them 
is, to us, a sure sign of efer- 
nal condemnation and mi- 


sery ! 
B. 


I see, again, you are 
mixing the subjects of the 
debate; and, with all this 
piety, you are about to con- 
found both worlds together. 
It is, therefore, better we 
should here conclude the 
discussion, and suffer the hea- 
vens and the earth to remain 
in their respective places. 


A. 
Heigh-ho! — The world 
cannot go round without 
madmen! Come, take this, 
and read it! and see what zs 
written in it. — If this man 
be not mad, then, no~ mad- 
man can be found on the 
whole earth !—Read aloud; 
—read aloud ! 


B. (reads a Letter.) 
“ Sir, . 
“ The religious controver- 
sies, which passed yester- 
day between us, have made 
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me very anxious on the 
subject (lit. concerning the 
affairs) of your future exis- 
tence. 


“It is one of the blessed 
maxims of our holy religion 
(and, indeed, philanthropy 
and humanity also require 
it ), that we should not, by our 
piety and devotion, seek to 
obtain the glories and salva- 
tion of futurity for ourselves 
alone ; but we ought to en- 
deavour at the same time, 
by our admonitions and ex- 
hortationg, to the utmost of 
our power, to guide like- 
wise unto the abode of sal- 
vation those [of our fellow- 
creatures | who, by the temp- 
tations of Satan, having 
wandered from the right 
path, are, in the fearful de- 
sert of perdition, bewil- 
dered in the labyrinth of 
misery. 


“And it is come down to us, 
in the authentic Traditions 
of the Prophet—(but as I 
suppose you do not uhder- 
stand Arabic, I send you a 
translation of the prophetic 
saying in Persian)—it is in 
the Traditions, that ‘ all chil- 
dren are born to be of the 
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(*) The wd isa body or code of recognised Traditions of the Prophet 
Mohammad, considered to have equal validity, in point of authenticity, with the 
Koran itself. This passage, therefore, cannot be literally translated into English ; 
there being, as I presume, no such Traditions among Christians. 
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religion of Islam; but their 
parents make them Jews, 
Christians, and Majus [Magi 
or Fire-worshippers]’. I 
therefore hope, that since 
the Divine favour has now 
guided you into the country 
of the Faithful, the exhor- 
tations of pious people may 
conduct you also to the abode 
of salvation ! One of the dis- 
interested counsels of your 
well-wisher 1s this, that, while 
you are in Persia, you do not 
associate with those cursed 
Soofies; for they not only 
go to hell themselves, but, 
without a doubt, they take 
their associates (be they 
willing or not) with them 
likewise, into the infernal re- 
gions!—Oh | how doI trem- 
ble for your soul—like the 4 
willow-tree before a mighty 
wind! Free yourself from 
the chains of the wicked ; 

and enter the circle of the 
pious people of Islam, in 
order that, in company with 
them, you may enter Para- 
dise!—And peace be upon 
him who follows the true 


1° 9 


guide ! 
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What is this? And who 
is it from? and what is the 
meaning of it? It has nel- 
ther a seal nor signature, 
whereby one may know who 
has written it! 

A. 

I will now tell you all 
about it. I know who has 
written it. 

Yesterday, after you went 
away from this place, I went 
also, to return a visit of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
While I was sitting in the 
Minister's apartment (where 
a number of people were 
also present), there entered 
a Mulla (Doctor), apparently 
about sixty-one or two years 
of age ; but, up to that time, 
I had never seen so strange 
a figure!—white turband, 
white garments, white man- 
tle !—in short, from head to 
foot, excepting his beard, 


which by dint of dyeing y 9B wo eee) iV" 


looked blacker than jet, he 
resembled snow newly fal- 
len on the mountain-top;— 
having just come out of the 
bath, with his head and neck 
shaven as clean and as 
smooth as the interior of 
the ali eal and with 
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2 ms ces In 949 ) 


a beard most diligently y \» 
trimmed, and rounded like 


Badd yg Ovos 53S gs 2459 JUS9 
a half-moon in a state of 


total eclipse, mocking, as it ‘is Steel wale alee x be os 
were, the ordinary course PD Pi “Oe SFP Be 
of nature !—his mustaches HH Saxe Lb Un) le ad _— » 
cut close to his upper lip, 22 9- Vee Pe 

and his lips busily employed Jyrtno ery 33, we |e W 
in muttering ejaculations as ec 2enD 29 9499999, Sr re 
he approached ;—a very neat sles Ovolwo C53 Ore 53 > Reged 
staff in one hand, and a ? ? rn: a 26299 9 
rosary of large beads in the ~ ae eee istive ie 
other ;—and, putting all to- ° --- %z 299 s 

gether, he appeared the very a7 ahd : dy es yr sla lay 
personification of austerity a. 29 929,29. 98 
and devotion! Ashewas “~© 95985 joke sa 
entering, the assembly all 29 299 29 
reverentially stood up; and Unlse Jai otee bls wy? ale 
the apartment itself became °°? 2, 

filled, at his entry, with the 35> pas 3 Rees “ye aalsie noes 
scent of ottar of roses. °? - 27°F ?£,97 5s 797%, 9 a 


The Minister ran out, bare- 23 Om» JF ae ro B) oe 1g-m> j >; 


footed, as far as the door of 


the coffee-room, to meet him, Rid, cae: : rile 5 5445 yo 


and, with the utmost reve- ae 9999 
rence and respect, brought \s9\ ale) 6 e Lael, yee 9 90 (299 x7 
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est place ; and himself—re- aioli 35> 3) LES > ord? oS 2 9) 
spectfully leaving a space 2%. 2 2 
between them wide vain. BOS! ainlos \ gs ee ) os Boned a9? 
for two or three persons— Do 892% 

took his seat lower down. | Creat! ‘sr ryoene 


ere eee 


(?) See Note 2. Dialogue V. 


7%, 

(*) ggy>, an Arabic word, literally signifies “ a sacred place” or “‘ sanctum.” 
It has, besides this, a technical or conventional meaning, in which sense the word 
has here been employed; namely, “the vacant place” left by a person betwees 
himself and another, out of respect to the latter. 
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B. 

Ah! how much prolixity 
you are giving to your story ! 
Say, at once, what was his 
name. Although, I have an 
idea that I already know of 
whom you are speaking. 


A. 
They were addressing him, 


“The Rev. Hajee Miulla- 
Zayn-ull-Aubedeen.” 


B. 
Now, you have relieved 
me! —It is the same! — 


Everybody knows him! — 
He is among the most cele- 
lebrated of the “ Khishks.” 


A. 
What is “Khushk”? and 
what does it mean ? 


B. 

“Khushk” means dry and 
inflexible, like a hard stick, 
which does not bend in any 
direction: but in Persian, it 
is also a metaphor for those 
superstitious ‘people who, in 
regard to matters of reli- 
gion, are injudiciously scru- 
pulous.—They call them, also 
“ Khar-sauleh.” 


A. 
Be so kind as to explain 
‘the meaning of “Khar- 
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sauleh” as well; for this word 
also, like “Khushk,” is new 
to me (lit. has a novelty 
for me). 


B. 


“Khar-sauleh” means a 
pious donkey.—This is also 
another metaphor, in Per- 
sian, for a blockhead, in 
whom real stupidity is com- 
bined with the external 
forms of devotion. That 
is, his folly is natural and 
real; but his piety is merely 
imitation and blind zeal, 
without discrimination or 
judgment in those actions 
which render a man truly 
pious and acceptable to God. 
And such persons as these 
are to be found in every 
nation, and in all religions: 
thus, in English, you call 
them “ Bigots.” 


A. 

Be he a “Khar-Sauleh,” 
or “ Khushk,” or both, what- 
ever you please; neverthe- 
less, he did not appear to 
me deficient in sense; for 
many of his proofs and ar- 
guments were well weighed, 
and appeared very plausible. 


B. 

Are any of them still re- 
maining in your recollec- 
tion? What was he saying; 
and what was he arguing 
about ? 
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A. : (\) 


The controversy was on ee a a oe ie a as 
the topic of Faith and Reli- KS 34) adores op? a rialre 
gion—whether the Moham- ovis 


madan or the Christian Re- ws me) (o> WS s nant? ibe Lb) 
ligion was the true faith.— re ee 

I said thus :—“ As the fol- mal Jal 9 aS wis yo pat 
lowers of Islam already be- ae. 

lieve that Christ was sent ‘<3. 3s diw,s Ms waht Net) 2\3 Soiine 
by God, and his religion was ee ae 
true, this alone is quite suffi- ¢ i" * »\ yy es ashe 5 i) 
cient toenable usChristians I Ory ‘ = 


to establish the truth of our Cranial ae on Ere os) Be 
religion; as there can be no : . ee 


proof better than the volun- pe won: 5 fom wie 3\\ Je Je3 gas — 


tary admission of the oppo- ee ae we 

nent himself. Therefore onl \.. ops, s ool \ anes 
it is now for the Muslems ie + 

to prove the truth of their 151, a. ae on Ge, Ae ea) 
religion, and shew that Mo- ae : ee 


hammad was the Apostle of iss. Js pes >) Ret <= oly 29 OS 


God, and, by His command, i‘ re 


the abrogator of the religion ove\} ; Bes “5 \5 «\ 

of Jesus.” a re c a Y 
He answered : “ The same Soaly ds 523 Gs x a9 le 

evidences and proofs which ,, ,. 

teach us to believe the truth wrisile? \ 05 yas o? crews aS 

of the Christian faith—that 092294 89 

is, the Kuran and the Tra- Lila Soe lye S) ie LOR? 
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(*) In these colloquies, the Persian idiom, or manner of quoting, has been 
preserved ; that is, to make a person repeat his own expressions, as well as to 
repeat one’s own expressions, in the very words in which they were uttered when 
spoken. This peculiarity of Oriental phraseology has been already remarked 
upon (Note 5. Dialogue 4.) ; and it has been adhered to in the translation, in many 
places, even when not consistent with English phraseolocy. But, as it happens 
that, in this instance, the personification is quite admissible according to English, 


it has with propriety been preserved. 
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ditions—the same also in- 
struct us in the truth of the 


Mohammadan religion.” 


I said: “Since we Chris- 
tians do not consider Mo- 
hammad a true prophet (lit. 
true), we cannot believe in 
the Kuran and the Tradi- 
tions; for Mohammad him- 
self is the author of them. 
Therefore, to prove the truth 
of the religion of Islam to 
us, other proofs and testi- 
monies are necessary.” 


He answered: “The case 
is confined to one or the 
other (lit. is not out) of these 
two positions.— Mohammad 
~ was either true or false. If 
we believe him to have been 
true, we must believe the 
whole of his statements; and 
if otherwise, we must look 
upon the entire of his say- 
ings and doings with doubt, 
or even reject them alto- 
gether. For it cannot be, 
that we should consider only 
a portion to be true, and the 
other portion false; so as 
to believe implicitly in some 
(points), and to reject others 
as absolute falsehoods, For 
instance ; you cannot expect 
that the Muslems should be- 
lieve Mohammad, when he 
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says ‘Jesus was sent by God,’ 
and to reckon him a liar 
when he again says that he 
himself was also sent by 
God !” 


I said, in reply, “ The be- 
lief of a person, or even a 
nation, in an event, does not 
make it necessary for others 
also to believe in it; and 
this fact alone — that ee 
Muslems believe Moham- 
mad to be true in his testi- 
mony with regard to the 
mission of Jesus—is suffi- 
cient to warrant Christians 
in saying to you (Moham- 


madans), ‘ We have no need | 


of any other evidence to 
prove the mission of the 
Messiah; for if the use of 
proofs be to establish a 
truth, you already believe 
and confess it. And since 
you consider Mohammad to 
be true in this part of his 
statement, you may also sup- 
pose him so in what he may 
have stated with regard to 
his own mission: but it is by 
no means incumbent upon 
us Christians to agree with 
you in this belief, as we do J 
not avail ourselves of what 
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in our own religion does 
not depend upon the testi- 
mony he bears to the mis- 
sion of the Messiah.” 


He said: “It is quite in- 
cumbent upon Christians, in 
their controversies with the 
Muslems (especially when 
they invite the latter to em- 
brace the religion of Jesus), 
to prove the mission of the 
Messiah, and the truth and 
perpetuity of his religion ae 
by arguments and eating: 2 
nies distinct from what Mo- 
hammad has stated in that 
respect. For, suppose that 
I have abandoned the faith 
of Islam, and become a 
Christian, because I consi- 
der Mohammad sincere in 
his testimony respecting the 
mission of the Messiah; yet, 
immediately that I become 
a Christian, it becomes a 
vital principle of my faith 
to turn round and consider 
Mohammad a liar. Hence, 
I am bound to consider Mo- 
hammad sincere, in order 
to prove him to be a liar; 
and to become a Christian 
through the testimony of a 
man in whom Christianity 
itself teaches me to disbe- 
lieve !” 
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B. 
Aha! I see that the “Akh- 
fash’s goat ” shakes his head 
at logic too! 


A. 
Akhfash’s goat?! What 
does this mean? This ex- 


pression is also new to me! 


B. 

Akhfash is one of the 
celebrated grammarians of 
Arabia. They say, that at 
the beginning of his stu- 
dies, whether because he had 
a bad delivery, or had not as 
yet acquired any knowledge 
worthy of being delivered, 
or both—God knows best!— 
but, certain it is, that at that 
time he could not find a 
pupil to whom he might 
repeat what he was in the 

habit of acquiring at public 
‘lectures or by private stu- 
dies, and by this means 
sharpen his own wits. Now, 
you must know, that in 
Eastern Countries, amongst 


> 4 
(*) solain} (an Arabic word) is deriving, or seeking, benefit. 
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It may be from 


any thing. But its conventional meaning (which, in this place, the context of 


the story also indicates) is, attending public lectures. Yn like manner svlee (also 
an Arabic word) of itself signifies, looking into, or perusal ; but, contrasted with 
public lectures, its conventional meaning is, private study by oneself. 
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the students, the repeating of et 


* what they have learned from 
Public Lecturers, either to 
each other or to other pupils, 
is of much greater import- 
ance than the listening to the 
Professor alone. And this 
Arabic maxim is well known 


lw ” 5%, 


Lath ol SEs si 
eo ious Fron Se ue Wob 
cledlae Pear Se nls ys 


3 ..s ) 7 


amongst them, viz. “The 5) Sys mH ol Sal 9 


lecture is equal only to one 


> ne a 


word, but the repetition is a jo Cee ta Shaye wil 


thousand.” However, the 


poor Akhfash was for a long paces , 


time quite unhappy and dis- 
tressed, and at a loss how to 
supply the want of a pupil. 
At length, he (literally, his 
thoughts) hit upon this ex- 
pedient. He bought a little 
kid, and taught it while yet 
young; until, by degrees, 
it became quite perfect in 
the part Akhfash expected 
it to perform, which was 
this: —As soon as Akhfash 
opened any book, and placed 
it before himself, the little 
goat also instantly bounded 
on the other side of the book, 
opposite to Akhfash, and, 
bending both its aoe 
rested on its knees, 

fixing both its eyes on oe 
face of the teacher, waited 
with profound attention. 
Akhfash would begin lectur- ? 


to the end of a preposition, 
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or to a pause, he would look 
the goat in the face, and, in 
a louder tone of voice, ask, 
“Didst thou understand ?” 
when the goat, in reply as 

it were, nodded its head 


thrice, as much as to oy: 


“Yes!” 


Since that time, ‘“ Buzé 
Akhfash” has become a nick- 
name for those simpletons 
who have no more active 
brains in their heads than 
[had] Akhfash’s goat, and, 
like the same animal too, 
when a conversation is go- 
ing on upon some intellec- 
tual subject, of which they 
have not the least notion, 


shake their heads and beards, 
as much as to say, “We 
understand alsv.” 

A. 


You bear too hard upon 
the Rev. Hajee Mulla-Zayn- 
ull-Aubedeen! — — I fear 
there is another cause, which 
prompts you to disparage 
him. J know he has not 
much friendship for the 
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B. 

There may be something 
in this, too. But look, my 
friend, at my watch! By 
the Persian way of reckon- 
ing, it is now an hour after 
midnight; and, according 
to the English, one o'clock 
in the morning !—Sleep is 
necessary: so, Good night ! 
and God bless you! 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OF THE 


ENGLISH AND PERSIAN TERMS OF GRAMMAR. 


Tsesz Terms are in common between the Arabian and 
the Persian Grammarians, and owe their origin entirely to 
the former language. 


ee 


Ablative. If “by” is prefixed to a Noun in English, the cor- 


$9 a ya 
responding term in Persian is 5, | } R20; and if “from,” 
990 GFIIDVS 22769922 
or “with,” wre | )peRo, or KR \gRRo, respectively. 


VAG IE 


Abridgment, eam. 
Abstract Noun, jv ojole. 
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Accent, nah. To accent, wr? aah). 
Accentuation, cae, or nals. 


22990 De BOF Ve 


Accusative, 3 )yste , or ale.) JgRLo - 


ra AIRE 


Accusative Case, cs! J p20 le; i.e.a Noun in the Accusa- 


tive Case. 
oi a 


Action, JS . 


Active Participle, peau | i.e. Noun, or name of agent. 
Sete tA “(A Verb in the Active Voice, if it 
Active Verb, eee be a Transitive Verb, is termed 


Active Voice, ay y Ro Js S Saivo )93 ; but if only Active, 
in contradistinction to Verb Neuter, 


Addition, gd it is termed e) wer 
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.? 99 1) o 2 ~¢ 


Additional Letters, or Particles, oul ) = yy, OF liad; 
also ule 2: 


7¢«°49 6 


Adjective, uo, or WO 9 


Adjunct, (jae, or \4- 


99.¢ 


Adverb, ess or ub. 
Adverb of Time, tes 5b. 


Adverb of Place, ae 5b. 
Affirmative Particle, o9S U Sa = lec Wi, 3 Wi a, 


7 OF 


or (if to swear “ by”) —3 Wie, Plural, 99 ym for all. 
Affirmative Form, ANGE Goodle, ol<! Ne, sl none 


. i] 7 *£ 0) 
7 oe bad 3 
Affirmative Verb, rive }28 
Affix. The corresponding term to this ig never used in the 


Singular Number ; Gal, or laa, both being Plural. 
But they are rendered Singular, by placing e SL (“one of") 


2 °e 9% 


before them; thus, aly) oo! 
Agent (of a Verb), Jes. 
Agent (of a sade &ce. &c.) ol. 


- §\ : 


Agreement, adilye, or asl \). 


ENS, of plas 


Alphabet (letters of), sv =) ) aa 
Ambiguous, ee or ole mS ee 


Allegorical 
Allegory 


Annotations, ale. Plural, selye. 
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Antecedent, \Wx~- 
Antithesis, Oud. 


Aorist, bss. 
Apposition, Jou. 


2 9 Z 


Article, Wty ILS oe, or Wi Soule. 
Auxiliary, aul, - Auxiliary Verbs, al \oy 5 Shes : 


Copulative (Conjunction), alcws 5a ‘ 
Case, cone or tl. 


997 9, 


Causal Verb, ) yas? Jad. 


Tees 7989 
Clause, 325, or alg. 
9 


7 9° +» 
o 


Commentary, jd2, or oo : 
Comparative Particle, Bt WS ya, or pretty : 
Comparative Degree, preesrenies 
Comparison (Degrees of) jedi lye. 

Composition, WIG, Plural, DIES, or mile. Plural, 
Compound, —S > ye. 
Concrete (as opposed to “Abstract”), Bose: 


Conditional, (Jey 
Conditional Participle, mererye >. 


G 97 g098 


Conditional Clause, &No,* ale. 
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Conjugation, wh, Or Wu) ) ld, To conjugate (a Verb), 


9 4%2-¢ 7% 2 
Conjunction, 


Connective Particle, LA, , me ve or ab\y, Plural, Luly, zy = = 
or Laslyy, 


Consonant (as opposed to Vowel), sr 9 ys Plural W39 99 ym 
sya 

Consequence, &V). 

Context, +29, or oS sly’. 

Dative Case, ax} J go. 


Dedective, Gea. Dedected, pte, or 4 dyale. 


79% eek @ 


Declension, Je= , or 8 Ca 


as aed 


Declinable (Noun), Ws ) youve -l. 
Defective, es. 


Defective Verb, Yes ye , 


Definite, 89 Ro, or KS Ro 


ps ard 


Definitive Particle, 2) Sou 9 jm. 


ae %¢ 


Definition, —2) ) 2; or Dm. 


Demonstrative 7 5 Lol oe. 


i 29979, 


Derivative, tos or dyhle. 


ie ~ 7° 


Descriptive Particle, us 9) 9 


Diminutive, 2c. 
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Discriminative, pe : 
Disjunctive Particle, o> ¥ 3, yom or Wn! = ) 


29 ao 


Dual, &000. 
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Ellipsis, erie, or josie; i.e. any thing understood or supposed. 
Elocution, oy alee, 

Emphasis, wes5 ; 

Epithet, Wi). 

Etymology, cs) Jol; i. e. the original meaning of a word. 
Example, MWe. a slid, 


Explanatory Particle, promt 9 ie. 
Expression, ors. 


Feet (in Prosody), aki. 


A aad 


Feminine, Sole. 


First Person, oie . Literally, Speaker. 


94,%9%.7 9 9 


Future, —) : 


7 4, 
Form ; Formation ; laa, or (ove. 


Gender, eave (or, Genus). 
Generic Noun, Gane. 


Genitive, sacl. The Noun which is in the Genitive Case is 


termed aul ae and that which governs it, Lalas. 
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Gerund, sla ~!. A kind of Verbal Noun; which governs 
Cases, like a Verb. 


Grammar, 9 or Xs 9 d yo 
Idiom, 2)9\=?- 


Idiomatic, Syl : lye Syl re x | 


Idiomatically,| — sole lhe | oS y vhs y \33h 5 


all equally meaning idiomaticall yp or according to idiom. 


io herd 99° 294 £4 


Imperative Mood, - or yel js, or yol&RNO- 
Imperfect Tense, us 5 \ gual gee (for, “I was doing”); 


a oo o 


lamer) 23 9 gale (for, “I have done”). 
Imperfect Verb. See Defective Verb. 


°: - "_._~ 


Infinitive Mood, jyonene « 


Index, Gr 25. 


A Ot 2S 


Indeclinable, us ) ante ant « 


94 4,7 


Indefinite, 5 iS - 


Indicative Mood, doo J, or, simply, err 


Intransitive Verb, 3 »;) Js 


Interjunction, Sys. Plural, yal, or Nod 


We ee 


Introduction, SX» - 


Irregular, eke. When a Noun, or a Verb, deviates from the 
ordinary Rules of Grammar, it is termed (eke, i.e. heard 
from the natives who have so used it. But if ‘such instances of 
deviation are few, or uncommon, the Irregular is then termed 


ale 9 1. e. rare. 
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dG 9 
a7 


Masculine Gender, ow. 


Metaphor, oy a 
Metaphorical., - > )Phural —\\xi\ 
ylesul | mes 


Metaphorically,( 7 - - 


ne 99 a9 9 


Measure, (159, Plural «)\;9\; or (in Poetry) ys, Plural y9s<- 


Multitude, Noun of, ar I. 


Name, Proper, we. (Also Appellation.) 


) 8 


Negation, LP. Negatived, igre. 

Negative Particle, ee =e 

Negative Form, (foe, or pele, 

Nominative, eS. 

Nominative Case, acl cle. 

Neuter Gender. The Arabs have but two Genders, Masculine 


and Feminine; to either of which only a Noun may belong, 


according to its sez, or other grammatical circumstances. 


Neuter Verb, ay) Jes ' 
Noun, e~\. 
Noun Adjective, Che : 


Noun Derivative, (je al; or dym\e. 


Noun Primitive, Orca | ) or hol. 
oe 


Noun Substantive (as distinguished from Adjective), >) 


Noun of Time, use; —| : 
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Noun of Place, Go wl. 


\ 
Noun of Instrument, aa a. 


a 


99VIDS 


Object (as governed), J )9oo- 


gD op 


Object (as intended), anameh 


Objective Case, as Jy ole. A Noun governed by 
another, or by a Verb. It may be in the Accusative, Dative, Abla- 
tive, or Vocative Case, &c. &c.; for any of which, see under 


their respective heads. 


Oblique Cases. See Objective Case. 


9 99D #4 


Original (meaning of a word), 1), or Chel. 
Optative Mood, d43 x3 ) or jes js. 
Optional, Ga). 


77 «0 


- Ordinal Number, 3° a~'. 


9 a ad 
ese @ 


Paragraph, — ale 
Paraphrase, (sine o pole. 


9 wae oe ”.° « o2 29 £79F 
Parenthesis, fr) , or (for a whole sentence) |. Wa Ser. 
29 2 a2 g - i 


Particle, W9 > >: Plural, 9 dg ym: 


Participle. See Active, and Passive. 


9 IX *s 


Passive Voice, Spat Jas 
Passive Participle, Jgxie —'- 
Past Tense, igole, or cgole }5- 


7.9 Fx 


Perfect Tense, (Bho (gole: 
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Perfect Verb, als jes: i.e. a Verb having all the Regular Tenses 
and Moods. It is used in contradistinction to an Imperfect or 


Defective Verb. — Lad je . 
Pluperfect Tense, Oe) gale. 


2°. ° 


Plural, ‘engl 
Potential, ..C¢- Potential Mood, Oo Jes. 


Predicate (in — Bos ; (in Grammar), me 


2.9% 6 


Poetry, cH, or ee 


Preface, says. (This term is purely Persian.) 


9 OF My 2998 


Prefix, js — >: Plural, 89 ym: 


Preposition, ae or olsl. Plural, 3 Blo Ws — 


Pronoun, res Plural, ples. 
Pronoun, Separate or Personal, Juciive pies, 


97 4 7D SF gg 


Plural, Bodine sh 


Pronoun, Adjunct or Affix, Jace yews 
Plural, PAs pe. 


> FX 6 


Pronoun, Relative, a, ea yo: Plural, cy ) 9 90. 
Pronoun, Demonstrative, 3 5s el Plural, AN lel Wes 


Cd 


e797 8 I4pen DF 


Pronoun, Reciprocal, S) ate pee. Plural, aS 3 pheno les, 
- Plural, agit el. 
Pronoun, Possessive, alison peer 


7 2ee 


Pronunciation, \noh5, or 56. 


Pronoun, Interrogative, ogi ol 


Pa (4 
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79% 7 


Prose (as distinguished from Poetry), yp: 


Proposition (in Grammar) aig: : (in Logic or Mathematics) JS. 


29 - 


Prosody, Us y ye 


Qualified Noun, W990 yo —\, or acoee: 
Quality (or the power of any one Part of Speech grammatically), 


Ne, oF caelh. 


790490 4 


Quantity, re) yy9> or os oF Plural, ous ai or (2 iho. 


ead 
e 


Quiescent, Ser Sar0e, OF We RQSO. 
Quadriliteral, celyy: 
Quadriliteral Noun, ely , 4 


%g°F° 9 


Quadriliteral Verb, >) el », ai ; 


wre # 


Reflective Verb, Unt Sdsie Jai. 
Regular, sil: 


Relation (as between Parts of Speech), Cre » or ax : 


Relative (as subjoined to A tcreten) oe . 


99 +» 


Rhyme or Rhythm, als, or ex”. 


» oO 


Root, Jel, eee or jyonce- 


Sentence, a\S siz » or sae. 


94°79 2 


Sequel, d=), IS ole, or oly sou. 


97.9 8 779° 


Simple, ¢¢ shove» > 20; 33\es, or Vasa: 
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2-7 8 rd 


Simple Noun, 5 2 —\, esc 


Simple Adjective, 3,200, or 5 jo indy, &c. &c. 


Plural, 35,20 lio, 5D,R0 Wiley, or ahr rtlo ah: 
Simple Verb, Gis a3, or OMI xd, (as opposed to 


Subjunctive). 


Simple Peterite, Ghee 93 S\e- 


Singular (Number), ba, , Or a or dalya SRD, &c. &c. 
Speech (the Parts of), oS sm Plural, Sal. 
Speech (the Faculty or Power of), (i, or xabbli 3,3 


97.9 8 


Speech (an Oration), aos, or wile. 


Style (of Writing), Ss ays Title (Appellation), Wa). 


.@e 9 


Subject (of aPredicate), ete 
Subject (of a Discourse), S) bons or lve , 


99994 +» ie ort g 9 


Subjunctive Verb, or Mood, b, aye as, or Ono | 9, if . 


4 


the Verb be Conditional; ,., spline }xs, if nner ray and 


is) J Se Ji, if Doubtful. 
Superlative Degree, prety Ja355 a5 ye, or. pterireeye 


Plural, 0! ve, &c. &c. 


Supplement, = - Plural, ciml,), or cliade: also Rl : 


Suppositive, we 


994 


Syntax, =, or Ys ot 


Term, cine. Plural, cle Weel. 
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3 9 7e%¢ 4 


Terms of Grammar, 15 09 a le thet. 
Terms of Logic, anilaie lee. 
Terms of Mathematics, ancl are 


9? 


Terms of Philosophy, a2! 4 rind ole Vucl, ek : 


o” 


Philosophers, + ade clatk2i or ante 


ee ee 


Terms Technical (in general), &© — Aa tb.cl 


Text (as opposed to Commentary), oe: 


%7 7 


Title (of a book), NAS a. Proper Name, es 


Appellation, ns). Plural, ila. 
Title-page, 2 Jy), OF eae 


Triliteral, Gs, or dys aw. 


95799 


Tniliteral Verb, 30 3 Jas. Noun, gs \- 


9g02599, eo 2 6 


Root, axe 3S once: 
Typical (Emblematical), cae; ails, Slo. 


99,4 


Typography (Printing), sul, le, ere. 


Vacation (Holidays), Jess), 0 r jobs uh 


o> ane Ee 


Vague, ehve . 


Variable (Declinable), 9 P pOo- 
Variation (of Cases), hel — ees : 


9 can 
Verb, js3. 
> 9 7. - 


Verbal Noun (the Infinitive), joncwn- 


Of 
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"_"7°~« Q¢ 
Verbatim, ‘aly a). 
a @ 
9.9 » 


oe] 
Verse, Sed or eles. 


& 
979 V0 


Version (Translation), &¢> -y: 

Vocabulary (Dictionary), usd, or Cs! US. 
Vocative (a Noun in Vocative Case), AG. 
Vocative Particle, Nos 5 ym ; 

Voice. See Active and Passive. 

Volume (a Book), Xm » or ASS. 


Vowel (Points), Ligh or Sl el 


Vulgar (People), alse, or fe) else. 
Vulgar (Diction), alse EAS, or alge = glee, 


Unambiguous, petals or ob. 


Unaspirated (A, or 3), PICS Ad, or iS Ad; i.e. the quies- 
cent x. 

Unchangeable. See Indeclinable. 

Uncommon (rarely used), yh, or ‘Le. 


$9994 \) 


Unconnected (not coherent), as applied to Composition, 542 yold yous 


(which also means, “ Nonsense.”) 
9 9 Fad 


Unity (between the Parts of Speech, or in composition), aly, 


oe 


or by). 
United aeaialn rode, or r ee. (See Pronoun.) 


9 £7 


Utterance, 425. 


9°49~7 


Word, \49), or PAG 


Digitized by Google 
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APPENDIX. 


ON THE USE OF THE ARABIC WORDS. 


Tue Persian of the present day being so much mixed with 
Arabic words, I think it almost indispensable for a student 
of the former language to acquire some slight knowledge of 
the rudiments of the latter. 

Independently of quotations, and whole Arabic phrases, 
with which the Persian writings abound, there is scarcely a 
Persian line, or sentence, which does not contain some 
words, either purely Arabic, or of Arabian origin. Not- 
withstanding this great influx of foreign words, the genius of 
the Persian language remains unchanged. The aliens, how- 
ever, are all subjected to the same laws, and are governed 
by the same rules of Grammar, as if they were purely 
native words. They may be considered as so many abstract 
words, denoting certain, but indefinite, meanings: if they 
are used as Nouns, they are declined, in all respects, the same 
as the Persian Nouns; and if as Verbs, they must be con- 
jugated in the same manner. In the instances of the former 
_ kind, the Arabic words admit of the same grammatical 
Particles being affixed or prefixed to them, with which the 
Persian Nouns are uniformly declined ; and in those of the 
latter, they are simply prefixed (without any alteration) to all 
the Persons, in both Numbers, throughout the Tenses and 
Moods of one of the Auxiliary Persian Verbs, both in the 
Active and the Passive Voices.* 


* See the Persian Compound Verbs, p. 85. 
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The Arabic words, thus used by the Persians, do chiefly 
belong to some one or other of the following original 


classes. 


Saati et ate ol 


9oe Ne 


THE MOST COMMON FORMS OF THE MASDAR joo; OR 
VERBAL NOUNS OF TRILITERAL RADICAL VERBS, 


SIGNIFICATION. EXAMPLES. MEASURES. 
Slaughter, ate jxd | 
Vice, Gani js3 2. 
Employment, jes , jxs 3. 

Mercy, a>, ie’ 4. 
Science, ree nies 5 
Search, ee ss 7 
Falsehood, ot” jxh 
Conquest, PAYS | ey ‘9. 
Theft, | re; ys ales 10. 
Childhood, ee js 11 
Guidance, igo js 12. 
Going, les Mei 13. 
Standing, Are: jes 
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SIGNIFICATION. 


Asking, 
Hating, 

- Worshipping, 
Bravery, 


Directing, 


Necessity, 
Intention, 
Gaming, 
Station, 


Praising, 


- Claiming, 


Mentioning, 
Congratulation, 
Concealing, 


Disappointment, 


EY 


ro] 
re) 
\ 


xe) 

‘\ 

VON 

ev . 
\ 


to 
\ 
a ad 
0 ~~ o o ed 
X e. e “\ \ 


a Ca 
fe & 
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SIGNIFICATION. EXAMPLES. 

= <4 
Pardoning, chee 
Palpitation, RR 
. 4 4 
Disliking, ial S 

9 ° 2 

Measurement, die 
as 


Distraction of mind, 


Usage, Bo 99 yo 
Safety, Kile 
Dominion, aie 


Sleeping at mid-day, re) 


Peril, 5,3 


Travelling, Aas 
Extreme playfulness, lel 
Excessive cutting, elas 
Enormous falsehood, ANSS 
Great enmity, a = 
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99 » 9 


INCREASED TRILITERALS, oo, 3.0. 


Expulsion, | c \ al 


Arrangement, bey) 


Jas 


47. 


48. 


ap 
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SIGNIPICATION. EXAMPLES. MEASURES. 
7 Ee 4 3 as 
Learning by degrees, ass Jax 3. 
ae & 7«9 .7 
Pretending ignorance, jp\x praty A. 
War, or Reciprocal slaughter,  d5\ie Rolin 5. 


Avoiding, wloal Jail 6. 
Asking assistance, rosin! B\crren) 7. 
Being broken, or fatigued, eI SJ\eas} 8. 


Travelling with haste, Shel Jhaxal 9. 


Wearing a rough garment, ej tetion) S\xazil 10. 


Excessive redness, | yo jdxal 11. 


2.9 4 7.9 9 
Excessive blackness, alge Sassi 12. 
49 . 079 ° 
Causing to put on a sheet, Sule aise 13. 
: Q- i id 727 De | 
Deputing, box0 alerd 1. 
ee dae 974728 
Causing to put on foot-socks, 82 9m, alc 293 15. 
a 2? a io ae . 
Causing to put on a hat, Ried 16. 
; a 27 OF Qe red 
Pruning, BL. he Keds 17. 
2Qee .- Qee a+ 
Causing to put on drawers, 3) 9 yw a) Jyxs 18. 
ne ee aay 
Causing to put on a cap, suds sie 19. 
9 79S. TI ce 
Putting on a sheet, eet NSS Jew 20. 
Putting on a garment without j; °° <« 1 288 


sleeves, 4 2 
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SIGNIFICATION, EXAMPLES. MEASURES. 
= a 2 ) ‘oe ara 
Putting on stockings, 9 Js 292) 22. 
29ID4 + 299 ve 
Putting on a hat, Cra pre 23. 
Being pruned, ay ys peres 24. 
Putting on drawers, 3s - ; 3 \,20) 25. 
: i) ? 9 9 2 i) 
Going backwards, Cr lanred isl 26. 
as ; 9 : Dn i es 


Reposing on the back, seul s\\e8\ 27. 


VERBAL NOUNS OF RADICAL AND INCREASED QUADRILITERAL 


VERBS, Oy'y099 ye ely Jest olen. 
Exciting, fen ilies 1. 
Putting on a vest, a pe piers 2. 
Assembly, ols al apres) 3. 


Shrinking from fear, hype Sisal 4. 


PPWWBPU® 


Forms and Examples of Attributives, or Participle Actives, 
as derived from the Infinitives of Triliteral Radical Verbs, 
in order to denote Excess; and are termed dalle owl, £. 


Nouns of Excess. (The Singular didlye pul Noun of Excess.) 


” o 9 Cd 
e 


Extremely cautious, | jm js l. 
Extremely knowing or learned, eal asd 2. 


A great striker, 9 po J 4x5 3. 
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SIGNIFICATION, . EXAMPLES, MEASURES, 
7 mae 997 
A great discriminator, wey) ,) J Jycls 4. 


A great cutter, a Jas 5. 


A great speaker, cee 7 JL 6. 
A great warrior, | lar Sade 7. 
A great deceiver, qo Jjpxie - 8. 
A great drinker, | | uy peer 9. 
A great changer, | Lilie _ a\er | 10 
A great laugher, Rew Ries | Mh 
A great alterer, or changer, Oli ges | 12. 
Extremely fearful, | are ger 13. 
Extremely silent, aac joss 14, 
A aah fomenter of distur- aT js = 
Extremely impatient, ela Mei 16. 
A great eater, bl, pas Sys 17. 
Extremely timorous, lass os 18. 
A great talker, 3) ex aiea5 19. 


A great sleeper, 5 998, J ) g®2-) 20. 


It is proper to remark, that of the Twenty Measures which 
have been noticed and exemplified here, there are only three 


948 (PEA) 
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or four which can be considered as of frequent occurrence, 


either in the Persian or Arabic language: and of these, 


ay V9 9 + 
in a peculiar degree, the measures (Jw, VJs, and cus are 


worthy to be impressed upon the memory: with care. 
In addition to the examples offered in the Table, the fol- 
lowing may also be remembered, as mostly occurring in the 


Persian language :— 


9 4 


a Very wise, or omniscient 


( (an attribute of the 
Deity). 
-N( <A great Creator (also an 
aie attribute of the Deity). 
ly 


Oy) An universal provider. — 
J git Very forgiving. 
yo Very discerning. 

od) Most merciful ; 


49 247 


ie (or, as it is generally 


97 OF 


written, (.y6" y) Most 
compassionate : 


enw All-hearing : 
222 Universally-informed: (all 


ess attributes of the Deity.) 


Jeo: Very patient. 
f i Very unjust. 


99 8 >, 


2 yy Very grateful. 


29, 


) Jefcm Very ignorant. 


*,°< A oreat calummiator, or 
pies tile bearer: 


ene,erarnrtyw 


Forms and Examples of Irregular Participle Passives, as 
derived from the Infinitives of Triliteral Radical Verbs, and 


employed as Attributives, having a Transitive bine sig- 


nification :— 


SIGNIFICATIOB. 


Wounded, 


979+, 


Jn 


Accepted, 


MEASURES, 


4 ? 


Cm eet 


9IS 4 


J 2 
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SIGNIFICATION. EXAY PLES. MEASURES. 
* * 779 
Sa¢rificed, or having ’ . 3 
the throat cut, @ 2 


970 - a 


Seized, or possessed, Low js 4. 
Concealed, os Jb 5. 
Broken, allan jis 6. 


Cut, or filed, 01,3 ize ce 
Drunk at a single ae ee 
aranpht: | RS yom ales 8. 


In addition to the above forms, it may be observed, also, 
that the following Participle Passives are of most frequent 


occurrence, as Attributives, in the Persian language. 


29 ~«~# 2I Vy, 
> synonymous to ) y Rance , celebruted. 
9 7. 4 io) IV, 

terdtm » for en beloved. 
” te 99 7 


ene? for ayers, blamed, or reproached. 


97°94 »4 


W yb, for 29 yee, banished, or expelled. 


a -y» for ayy? stoned to death, or detested (an appellation of 
the devil). 
pacer for Spiro, slain. 
ae cee cor, 
@?: for cre » sacrificed. 


299, VII, 


Je: for Jyrro, accepted. 


\ ~ a messenger, or prophet, but literally senf, which invariably 


Jo), 2999- 
supplies the place of the Regular Participle, 3 nye 


2K 
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Forms and Examples of Atrrisutives, or Derivative 
Nouns, as flowing from the Infinitives of Triliteral Radical 
Verbs, which are in themselves uniformly Neuter and Intran- 
sitive, or occasionally admit of a Neuter and Intransitive 


Acceptation ; and are termed, ents wee Collectively, or 


. 450 * Pd 
e 


Ketine re Singly ; t.e. Adjectives resembling, or having 


the same import as Participles. 


SIGNIFICATION. 


Generous, or noble, 
Jealous, or high-minded, 
Of deep-red colour, 


Resplendent, or shining, 


Chief (a term applied to the descen- 
dants of the Prophet Mohammad), 


Virtuous, good, or beautiful, 
Joyful, or glad, 

Thirsty, or dry, 

Polluted, or impure, 

Yellow, or bile, 

Thirsty (feminine), 

A shepherd cruel to his flock, 
Aged, or great, 


Brave, or enterprising, 


EXAMPLES, 


9°97 


ee 
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SIGNIFICATION. 


Difficult, or arduous, 
Empty, or cipher, 

Hard, or solid, 
Intelligent, or sagacious, 
Cowardly, or timorous, 


Noble, chief, or aged, 


Pregnant (applied to rational beings 
only), 


Naked, or stripped, 


Starting (generally, an ass) at one's 
own shadow, 


A white-haired camel, 
Living (an animal), 
Mean or contemptible, 
. Ingenious, or clever, 


Eloquent, 


A pregnant camel, in the tenth 
month of gestation, 


Fat, stout, or bulky, 


eon ee 


EXAMPLES. 


y 1) -¢ 


et 
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MEASURES. 


9° « 


29. 


30. 


The Student will observe, that although the above thirty 


measures are of frequent and promiscuous occurrence in 


Arabic, yet all of them are not commonly met with in the 
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Persian language. Those Riehive lee which are of most 


frequent occurrence in the Arabic language, and are chiefly 
used by the Persians, are the following measures ; VIZ. 


. 97 97 + 996 AIF, ? 99 999 
° 


, dud, ded, dys, es bs, Jes , dys, and Jail; 


aoe Good, or beautiful. ares Fearful, or cowardly. 


rer > , ¢ Rough, coarse, or 
Cm) ~ Noble, or honourable. — harsh: 
tere Hard, or difficult. : me Impure, or polluted. 
none ; 2°*- Jealous, or high- 
fe ib Unjust, or tyrannical. ) minded. 
a 9-9, 9-9 Foolish, idiotic, or 
el Heroic, or brave. Ge, aly| simpleton. 


99 ema 9 
NOUN OF SUPERIORITY, }Xd2) ~\. 


The measures of this Noun, in Arabic, is, for the mascu- 


line, sl: and for the feminine, wer as, 2s, or piel, both 


279 


meaning “ greater,” or “ greatest”; and spS, or ae, the 
same. 


In Arabic, this Noun supplies the place of the Compara- 
tive, and Superlative, in other languages. Although the 
Persians have a proper Comparative and Superlative in their 


own language, yet they not unfrequently employ the Arabic 
forms also. 
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9? 


% »~ ™ 6 
NOUNS OF INSTRUMENT, al, or wi) slaul, 


or ae) 7a) 
These Nouns have three Measures, Uaic, Harte, and 
2 9 - il 
aie; as, ' 


wx? A milk-pail, or the instrument of milking. 

KK A broom, or the instrument of sweeping. 
But the measure (Ji. is of the most frequent occurrence, 
and is very extensively used in Persian; as, 


9 


cite A key, or the instrument of opening. 


wl pve A scale, or the instrument of weighing. 


Cd 


9 i] 
JX A measure of capacity, or the instrument of measuring. 
oie 
UP) ue Scissars, or the instrument of cutting. 
o) 2 . 
_\tnvo A saw, or the instrument of dividing. 
coe A lamp, or the instrument of giving light. 


2) a) 
ero A standard, or the instrument of proving money. 


0 A bird's beak, or the instrument of pecking. 
&e. &e. &e, 


 enttieatien tintin od 


. 5 zs ° oN el BS 
NOUNS OF TIME AND PLACE, | 1 OF (Seg yo} “wl. 


These have two Measures, nee and aie; both of which 


are of frequent occurrence in the Persian language; as 


3 


Jie “the time and place of slaughter”; dcye “the time 
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and place of promise,” &c. &c. Although these Nouns in 
Arabic often imply both time and place, yet, when used in 
Persian, the place alone is intended by them; as, 


9 ] ‘ 40 64 e ° 
qe A Mosque, or the place of < A habitation, or the place 
: a of dwelling. 


i?) 


5; ?¢ A station, or the place of $ °? < eK A school, library, or the 
resting. place of keeping books. 


Sek 90% 7 
re) al The East) or the places age ford, or the place of 
where the sun ° crossing & river. 
trend ee TheWest J rises and sets. 


&e. &e &e. 


ees 2 O-w 


There are a number of Nouns in Arabic, which, although 
destitute of a Feminine sense or termination, are applied as 
of the Feminine Gender, and therefore denominated, in 
Arabic Grammar, cele lige, or IRREGULAR FEMININES. 
Many of them are of frequent occurrence in Persian; but 
there they are merely treated as Substantives, without any 
regard to their Gender. The following are some of them:— 


SIGNIFICATION. NOUNS. SIGNIFICATION. NOUNS, 
The hand, ne a | The eye, or foun- hic : 
= tain, o 
7 % 7 ; Chae 
The arm, moe 8. The neck, care 2. 
A cubit, or half Pie ie The back of the ae 
the arm, el)> 9. neck, les 3 
The palm of the + 26g 
and 3S 10. The shoulder, 83S 4. 
I-79 A 
A finger, eee! LL. : The tongue, hed 5. 
The liver, os 12. The ear, wy 6. 
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A spider, Sync 49. A cup, or bason, Cs 30. 


A scorpion, > prt 50. 


A knife, crn ‘ 31. 


SIGNIFICATION. NOUNS. SIGNIPCATION. NOUNS. 
A hatchet, Crd 32, The stomach, es) 13. 
A bow, Crs? 33. The buttock, , ee! LH. 
Coat of mail, On 34. The hip, Drs 15 
92°89 4 ? 
A spear, or lance, € > 35. The thigh, vs 16 
A sling, (odixve 36. { The leg, cake 17 
War, > 37. The foot, = .y 18. 
Peace, 38. } A step, » y5 19 
A stick, or staff, lias 39. The heel, eae t 20. 
A ladder, pao 40. { The womb, om) 21. 
29 The feet of the ae 
A pot, or kettle, yew 4. cloven-footed ¢! is 22. 
so animals, <i 
Salt, é" 42. The soul, or life, ed 23. 
Musk, Ne 43. | The spirit, ae 
— (eZ 
A night journey, Ss Son 44. : Age, . y 25. 
ee 9 : 
A demon, or satyr, J Sea 45. Trowsers, ces 26. 
A fox, wile5 46. |} A shoe, \3 27. 
A hyena, coe 47. A house, > 28. 
A panther, HZ 48. Wine, ye 29, 
! 
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SIGNIFICATION. 


Hell, 


Hell-fire, 


A road, 


Prosody, 

An oath, 

The north (wind), 
Armour, 

A market-place, 
A palm-tree, 


A rib, 


The breast (of a 
a woman), 


A mill-stone, 


A horse, 
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SIGNIFICATION. NOUNS. 
A hare, an) y 
A fish, eas) ban 
99:9 
A boat, hls 
a6 
A well, ym 
A bucket, ye 
The sky, AO 
The earth, Wye 
Wind, €. p) 
The sun, comet 
The forenoon, le? 
A garden, also ee 
Paradise, Carre 
Flaming fire, pe 
Fire, ys 
Hell, 


OF THE ARABIC PLURALS. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


One of the important classes of Arabic words, which are _ 


of most frequent occurrence in the Persian language, con- 


sists of the Plurals. 


Of the Plural, in the Arabic language 
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there are various descriptions and forms. It has first, by 


99 o 9 
the Grammarians, been resolved into ax?, or ple, and 
279 


pwSo; terms which literally signify whole or perfect, and 
broken or imperfect: but the former may with*equal propriety 
be termed regular, and the latter erregular. 

_ Of the first, or Regular Plurals, we have no occasion to 
treat at large, as they scarcely ever occur in Persian; with 
the exception of a few in the Feminine forms, which are 
invariably to be recognised by the termination or Feminine 


sign of Plural, ot; as, ee, | as dangers, the Plural of 


oP 


ee ; lal, events, te Plural of Xai; lige important 
affairs, the Plural of » ste : eb letters, or epistolary writ- 


ings, the Plural of Me &c. &c. 

It is chiefly of the second, or the Irregular Plurals, that 
I here propose to offer a number of Examples frequently 
occurring in the Persian language. The Irregular, or 
Broken Plurals, ee a, have again been divided into two 
distinct species, corresponding, in their technical appellation, 
to the peculiar uses for which they were originally invented, 
and to which they are still for the most part, although by no 
means (especially in Persian) uniformly, applied. The first 
of these species has been pronounced applicable to limited 
and small numbers; 1.e. extending from three inclusive to 
ten, and therefore denominated Lis} os or Plural of 
Paucity ; and the second, as extending in its application to 
all numbers beyond ten without limit, has received the ap- 


pellation iil eases or Plural of Multitude ; a subdivision 


ee | ee ADFT VOI Ds, 


of which has again been termed ers N gghe, or gy! ae 

t.e. the extreme, or the Plural of Phicrale. The first of in 

species, or the Plural of Paucity, comprehends only four 
2 L 
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ra 


measures ; namely, hail, esl , ill and ie : but each of 
these is the common measure for the Plurals of a number of 
Nouns which themselves are of different measures when in 
the Singular Number. 


anaen nn enw 


1. Nouns which form their Plurals of Paucity 


=e PLURAL. SIGNIFICATION. SINGULAR. MEASURES. 
= 3 of 7 ir 39 A 
: 5 The soul, Und je L. 
. E>) A cubit, el)> Jad 2. 
2 90, oe) . 79 ; 
799% cys An oath, Ce, Jee} 3. 
jay) A foot, jay eb 


el A female kid, pls Mei a 
Sam A cow's hoof, els Sei 6. 


2. Nouns which form their Plurals of Paucity 


: eal An order, ne js8 2. 
()el Possession, cele jas 3. 

Jest JLT Brave pi iG 4 
| Chacl The heel, aie jd 5. 


sacl The arm, meee jas 6. 
{ 


The neck, cae J 7. | 
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3. Nouns which form their Plurals of Paucity 
ss PLURAL. SIGNIFICATION. SINGULAR. MEASURES. 
= — a - 
is) noe = 9 , "4 
8 [ Kexbl Food, leks led 
5 
& 2202 ) 4 ; 
55e An ass, a Jizs 2: 
FUE)! dD ) yc A raven, I 56 Jixs 3. 
| K2e | A loaf of bread, WAAL Joss 4. 
‘ 3ng\ A pillar, 5 bof <) yx 5 
4+. Nouns which form their Plurals of Paucity 
7 2°45 : 1) a is) ad 
ho f ade A boy, or slave, ae Jlxs 1. 
= | 
z é je A young deer, ae eer 2. 
a | - 
ee ‘ eS A friend, ane Jee 3. 
5ys5 A bull wp sh 
| 2 “” oe hy. - 
1 sor) 19 A son, O's Jet 5, 


eS 


79% 


The Plural of Multitude, GLO eae, comprises nineteen 
Measures; according to each of which, several Nouns, dif- 
fering also, in most instances, in their Measures of Singular, 
form their common Plurals. It is to be observed, however, 
that the particular Measures assigned to various Nouns under 
the respective heads of the several Plurals do by no means 
restrict the Plurals of those Nouns to those particular Mea- 
sures only ; for it often happens, that a Noun has a Plural 
of Paucity as well as a Plural of Multitude. For instance, 


NS 4 ” 4% 8 
elt “aboy”; cert, “a loaf”; 0 “the soul,” given 
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in the above Tables, formed their Plurals of Paucity, as 


96° ee 


dale, da), and Cpl, respectively ; while each of those 
Nouns has at the same time a Plural of Multitude, yale, 


9 9 


wst,, and a also respectively. It will be sufficient for 
our purpose, therefore, to remember that this is the Mea- 
sure of the Plural of Paucity, and that, that of the Plural of 
Multitude ; while a Noun may form its Plural according to 
any one or both of them; or, having any one or both forms 
of these Plurals, may at the same time have likewise a 


97 PF yD, 


Plural of Plurals, eyecsl e+>, hereafter explained. 


1. Nouns which form their Plurals of Multitude 


=} : PLURAL. SIGNIFICATION. SINGUT.AR. MEASURES. 
SM A bigeeed D> 
o 9 rig t-ey a OF ~~ 9 i 
2 2J~ ——_ damsel, *\ 9m Usd 1. 
~ qn9 2-2 Pe Pe 
. _y® Red colour, ei jesl 2. 
jes du A lion, duw\ jes 3. 
| <3 A she-camel, asl Jes 4. 
1 Of) A fool, Xs jee 5. 
2. Nouns which form their Plurals of Multitude 
=. 9. 7. 9 9 n ) . 
hos f eas A book, a) Jixs 1. 
pening : ? 7 
S | 29 £ A h t, VOR, 298% » 
& prophet, or : 
a J) messenger, J y Js = 
js je An admonisher, po ow 3. 
aii. <A wheel, or The ,«\\; 1: 
Ns sky, Ns ed 4. 
97 £ § 2 A 4 . 7 Qe? 4 
| cyt A ship, Bd dM ne’ FARR) 5. 
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3. Nouns which form their Plurals of Multitude 


PLURAL. SIGNIFICATION. SINGULAR. MEASURES, 
— ( portion os chapter 209 oe 

and also a chapter? % alee 1. 
ar of the Koran, a 


, > 249 98 
e 


ol The last, cs yy | Jes 2. 


Se ainsvayyy Ut 
> 


’ 2 49 I7 OF eae ae 
ds Fy? ~—s A village, a 95 Si\x9 3. 


9 .%, 9 ine) 
le The beard, ind als 4. 


4, Nouns which form their Plurals of Multitude 


lL 


oe 


aro A tense, or person, ANS | 


=. 
: | ee A benefit, | Ags 
J } w= Trouble, Res ! ales 1. 
| =n Trade, or occupation, Pe : | 


5. Nouns which form their Plurals of Multitude 


5 -“(* A student, or searcher ‘ oar 
= : : after any thing, ib Dota " 
§ | rae A Lord, or a descen- cs att 2. 
dere dant of Mohammad, - : 
‘ ee . ie 79 < 
| Sy Virtuous, y Jes : 
| S42 Vicious, Sk Jax . 


6. Nouns which form their Plurals of Multitude 
sas A judge, (365 Jes 1. 


Brave, 


(: 
fi. 
a 
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7. Nouns which form their Plurals of Multitude 


oe PLURAL. 
& ae 
aE 528 
707 | 2-% 
dies i ar) 

| ab 


SIGNIFICATION. 


A monkey, 
A rider, 


Ear-ring, 


SINGULAR. 


9 9 


8. Nouns which form their Plurals of Multitude 


(Yr > - g 
2 

=~ 

8 X<2F 
2 3? 
we | es 


Incessant rain, 


) 


Set 


= Weak, or Infirm, j= 


9 Pad 
J 
27798 


JS 


9, Nouns which form their Plurals of Multitude 


7 ow # 


| Sue 


ainsvayyy U 
t 


> wf 


Ignorant, 


A merchant, 


A Government 
agent, 
An infidel, 


A servant, 
A thief, 

A farmer, 
A governor, 
A deputy, 
Skilful, 


A dweller, 


Je! 
“ | 
jal 
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10. Nouns which form their Plurals of Multitude 


ainsvayy ul 


PLURAL. 


plac 


SIGNIFICATION. SINGULAR, 
= 499 ? 
\ 
97» 


A servant, or OE 
slave, : 


A fawn, ae 
The neck, a3, 
Pregnant, e rf 

A camel, \e 
A spear, é) 
A wolf, O33 


A point, bLn25 


Generous, oe iS 
9 “ o 
Cautious, > 
B ] 9 in re 
enevo ent, or ) 
virtuous, —_ 
9 ad 
Thirsty, wits 
9 9° 
Hungry, God 
cy PS 
Ashamed, dea) 


Lean, ot 
A man, >) 


A woman, og) 


A wolf, elves 


MEASURES. 
99 o 
l. 
oe 
279.0 
2. 
2-9 Pd 
J. 
ee 
Sizs 4 
2,99 


°° 7 7 
a 6. 

297 
ze 7 

94°99 
8. 

Baas 
3-9. 
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11. Nouns which form their Plurals of Multitude 


PLURAL. 


299 #9 


asnsvayAy Ul 


SIGNIFICATION. SINGULAR. 
_ 29 

Science, whe 
The heart, WS 
A turret, or Sign ges 

of the Zodiac, co 
A male, Ss 3 
A stone, b ye? 
A sleeper, ost 
A king, le 


12. Nouns which form their Plurals of Multitude 


isd Klee, 


Black, or an 
Ethiopian, 


Syl 


9:9 Pd 
e 


A loaf of bread, WBS y 


92 9 2° 
e 


13. Nouns which form their Plurals of Multitude 


A Christian de-  ” .\ 
votee, = te y 
A boy, or slave, Ve 


‘6 


Fresh dates, way 
A guest, id 
Light a» 
An infant, (gue 
A fawn, Se 
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14, Nouns which form their Plurals of Multitude 


3 PLURAL, SIQNIFICATION. SINGULAR, MEASURES. 
= VG . 26 oe 
= dios Slain, jes Jess 
= a oe oe 
x ra or } w - % wet 
.., | Qype Dead, a \e5 
| e oe - oa 
Lind t o 9 y 9 


. Ie Perishing, ela jv 


‘igitea 0 9» 1 


See Foolish, cae! Js! 


15. Nouns which form their Plurals of Multitude 


2 S.. 22 +e fae 
2 — f dhs A partridge, > je 
ed SO i, ad oe 
oe ly yy A civet-cat, Ww ) We uy des 


16. Nouns which form their Pluruls of Multitude 


[ Abo Noble, iy yt 


Plas Well-bred, eares 


ainsvayy Ut 


rd FA. y 


#9 52, A partner, chy Sn Jase 
Niet Aas Poor, pet 


wa 7 7 9 J + 

Wy ) Stranger, ae) D9 
~— 7 P&P Qiow ae o - 
AVES A successor, 2.) ter 


2704 


7 Oo” 
2\ gto? Generous, al po 


a 
e 


2M 


2. 


3. 
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17. Nouns which form their Plurals of Multitude 


ainsvayyy Ul 


PLURAL, 


—— 


Apel 


MBASURES., 


re) 
3 ro) 
\ 
°N 
pet 
e 


18. Nouns which form their Plurals of Multitude 


ainsvayyy UL 


ds a5 


dg deus 


Wad | glo2 


(4 2 


15 yn 


SIGNIFICATION. SINGULAR. 
Rich, ge 
A prophet, Ac 
A legatee, (s2 9 
A friend (of God), ods 
Acute, = 
Wicked, "38 

1c se 
Pious, we 

99 e 

A faithful friend, (B2OuO 
2 9 6 

A beloved friend, at nce 
24 

Decision of law, ds Tc 
A bone behind , 2, 
the ear, CS > 
A woman's name, Ig ox. 


A virgin, Ayac 

] Pa 
Drunk, WK 
Orphan, 2 f 


A widower; also 
a widow, 


‘\ 
e) 
XN 


3 


of -  -%S 
ad 
o (a Peden \ 
3 ro] re) re] 
‘\ N oN ow \ e 


if 


.) 
& 
\ 


ft 


19. Nouns which form their Plurals of Multitude 


wie 


dg3\,3 


deolos 


Drunk, 
An unit; also an attri- 
bute of the Deity, 


Ancient; also an attri- 
bute of the Deity, 


9 a ae 
Ne eyes 
si js 
ws J 


9 9% 
e 


~] 
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99977 ga, 
OF THE PLURAL OF PLURALS, eyedl ar OR, 


THE EXTREME BOUNDARY OF PLURALS, ered ist. 

Of the origin and signification of this term, it will be suffi- 
cient for our present purpose to state, that the Arabs often 
form Plurals from Nouns already in the Plural Number ; as, 


979. Ff 


Bains “a ship”: First Plural, coe Second Plural, wil 
Bs “a pillar”: First Plural, SE Second Plural, os 
Third Plural, (asi). &c. &. 

The last of these, then, from which it is not allowable to 
form another Plural, goes by the above names. But the 
student is not to imagine that every Plural of this kind, that 
he meets with, is absolutely formed from another Plural; for 
there are many Arabic Nouns, the Plurals of which are con- 
fined to the above form only, and, in reality, have no other 
Plurals. 

This class of Plurals comprises Seventeen Measures, 
according to the following table. 


jesus aneguin scowl. “anadeuaes 
kee 55 Sed Yas 
Mankind, wl cl ales 2. 
A book, letter, &e. &e. De, oe ple 3, 
Precious stone, &e.&c. by Pye Jel, 4. 
Regulation, ops Gaul, Jeslyi 3. 
ons nef OM ul 


Climate, wis) ois els 7. 
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SIGNIFICATION. SINGULAR. PLURAL. MEASURES. 
Object, cA. lee Je\ic g. 
A lamp, chen pion Joslie 9. 
Experience, re y — )\e grat 10. 
A picture, epos shes pret ll. 
Eloquence, oa ooh clad 12. 


A sovereign, ole | onl. eajer 13. 
A register, | ps 5 pls pied 14. 
Paper, U-\b;s ook jul 
' A Kushmeerian, (5S nae bots Mes 16. 
ai acl 


é:. 


An Afghan, ose 


[N.B. The Arabic words, with the Forms and Measures 
in which they appear under the various heads in this 
Appendix, have been chiefly taken from Baillie’s Arabic 
Tables—the most useful and correct compilation of the kind 
ever offered to Arabic Students in the English language. 

In the selection of them, however, I have felt it necessary 
to introduce some further explanations; and to make such 
alterations in the arrangement and disposition of them as 
seemed to me proper and desirable. 

I only wish it had been more in accordance with the 
nature and the plan of this work to have availed myself 
more copiously of the use of this most valuable auxiliary.] 
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